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DEDICATION. 



To tho se who are yet in the School-room, or soon 
about to leave it, this little volume is dedicated, in 
the hope that it may induce some to search deeper 
into historic lore, and to read for themselves what 
good and noble deeds, what bright individual cha- 
racters, and what great examples are to be found 
among the records of our own and other countries, 
amidst the varied multiplicity of those facts which 
are stranger than fiction. 
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ROMANTIC TALES FROM ENGLISH 

HISTORY. 



LIGHT IN DARK TIMES; 

OR, 

HOW PRIOR RAHERE FOUNDED THE HOSPITAL 
OE ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 



When Henry the First was King of England there 
were two young men who frequently appeared at 
his court in the train of the Abbot of Glastonbury, 
the one named Ambrosius, the other Kahere. 
Amidst the warlike nobles and their turbulent 
followers, these youths, so unlike the men of the 
age they lived in, were not seldom singled out 

of favour, which made them divers enemies at 
court, but drew them ever nearer to each other in 
mutual sympathy and friendship. 

Ambrosius, the younger of the two, was of a 
meek and gentle nature, unfitted to cope with the 
world, and of sedentary habits. His office was to 
read and recite in the presence of the lord abbot, 



8 AMBROSIUS AT COURT. 

and this brought him before the king, whose ac- 
complished mind delighted far more in such exer- 
cises than in the tournaments and loud revelry 
wherewith his nobles must be entertained. Am- 
brosius, too, had the gift of painting; and when 
from time to time he had adorned the vellum 
pages of some rich volume which he had to tran- 
scribe! the king^ desiring to see his handiwork, 
would bring the oolour to his pale cheeks by 
appreciating praise, and command him to make 
what use he pleased of the treasures of the royal 
library. It happened not unfrequently that, in 
the retirement of his closet, when weary with the 
turmoils and intrigues of the court, he would 
indulge in the reoreation of his favourite pursuits, 
the king would send for Ambrosius, and require 
his assistance in the rendering of some abstruse 
passage from the learned tongues, or desire him 
to read aloud some rare manuscript, which he 
would critically discuss with him in approval or 
distaste. 

Not less a favourite in his way was Bahere, 
the friend of Ambrose. His was a daring and 
lofty spirit ; and though, destined for the priest- 
hood, he eschewed feats of personal prowess, and 
took no part openly in the pastimes of the youth 
at court, traditions concerning his strength and 
vigour were afloat, which effectually prevented 
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any liberty being taken with him, or with 
Ambrosias in his presence. He was of an open., 
winning countenance, and his bold bright eyes 
betokened fearlessness and daring. He was gifted. 
None could improvise a romance, recount a legend, 
or chant a war song as he could. There was a 
certain dignity and self-reliance about him beto- 
kening strength of mind and energy of purpose ; 
and, unlike Ambrosias, he loved the excitement 
of a courtier's life, the pageantry, the splendour, 
the bright smiles of fair ladies ; and the gift of 
winning hearts was his. He, as well as Ambrosius, 
yet wore the habit of a lay brother ; but as the time 
drew near which was to witness their profession, 
and doom them to the cloister for life, the wild 
spirit of Bahere had many a desperate struggle 
for freedom. Then would he seek Ambrosius, 
pour out the stormy delirium that shook his soul, 
and while listening to the tender reproaches and 
faithful counsel of his friend, imbibe somewhat of 
the calm and peaceful spirit whose daily life seemed 
ever nearer heaven. Again and again was this 
fierce battle fought. The world held sway over 
the impressionable heart of Bahere. His fiery 
and impetuous nature chafed at the thought of 
conventual restraints, and the nearer the time 
approached when he must submit to them wholly, 
the more repulsive did they seem. 



10 rahere's decision. 

At length the crisis came. Earl Fitz-Henry 
had long beheld Rahere with a favouring eye. He 
had a certain appreciation of learning, and valued 
it next to prowess in arms. Rahere' s legendary 
songs never failed to stir his knightly soul ; and 
he did not disapprove that the young man was 
likewise marvellous well skilled in the Latin 
tongue, could read sonorously from the mass- 
book when the chaplain was not by, and say 
psalms to the edifying of the unlearned. How 
invaluable an acquisition this to the dull seclusion 
of his stronghold on the Welsh marches ! The 
earl made flattering overtures, and the ambitious 
youth, with the cloister for an alternative, yielded 
to the temptation, and foreswore the priestly cowl. 

One bright sunny morning in the month of 
June the train of the Abbot of Glastonbury left 
the palace on its homeward way. Ambrosius, 
with his breviary in his hand, as was his studious 
wont, was mounting his mule to take his place in 
the procession, when a scroll was put into his 
hand containing these words : "Beloved brother, 
ye shall see my face, perchance, no more. I can 
in no wise hide my wickedness from thee ; know, 
therefore, that the world hath had the pre-emi- 
nence ; that I do adjure the vows of the priest- 
hood ; and inasmuch as the devil hath, no doubt, 
reckoned my.apostacy to his account, I do see 
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before me henceforth a career which cannot 
appear otherwise than grievous and sinful to a 
mind so holy as thine. Yet, in memory of the 
friendship of our youth, I beseech thee grant me 
this greatest token of thy love : when thou prayest 
at the shrine of the holy Joseph do thou in thy 
prayer remember me. Prom Bahere, who was 
thy brother." 

These sad tidings so wounded the soul of the 
gentle Ambrosius that he sank into a profound 
melancholy. Not even the green freshness of the 
open country, and the sounds and sights of mirth 
and fair beauty which greeted them on every side, 
could divert his mind from this great sorrow which 
had befallen him. At length on the second day 
they approached the end of their journey. As they 
reached the spot whence they might first behold 
the stately abbey, with its isle of Avalon clad in 
all the bloom of summer and bathed in the glow 
of a cloudless sunset, the abbot reined his mule; 
all stood to gaze a moment on the gracious beauty 
of the scene, and, as with one consent, the voices 
of the monks arose chanting " Domvrvus magnus" 
The heaven-rejoicing music died away, and all 
was silent ; but as they moved forward again the 
abbot beckoned Ambrosius to his side. 

" Thy spirit is disquieted within thee, my son," 
said the old man, in kindly tones, as with his 
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keen, observant eye he scanned the downcast 
countenance of the young novice. "Fear not to 
tell me all. Have I not been thy father and the 
guide of thy youth these years? and shall I be as 
a stranger to thee in thy time of trouble?" 

Then as Ambrose, unable to find words, hesi- 
tated timidly in his speech, the abbot stretched 
out his hand over the landscape in the midst of 
which they were descending, and said — 

" Behold this isle of Avalon, lovely and famous 
from immemorial time, where sleep the great and 
wise of other days — a royal sepulchre and the 
burial place of saints. Behold the abbey and its 
broad lands. See around us on every side tokens 
of the wealth and splendour which even kings 
despise not. These are mine in right of my 
sacred office. In them it is given me to glory, 
in that I am called to so great honour and dis- 
tinction. Yet, Ambrose, my boasting is not of 
these. To me it is far more that I possess the 
affections of the brotherhood, and the loyalty of 
good men ; that the confidence of my king, and 
the hearts of these my sheep are given to me, 
than that I shall be buried in pomp in yonder 
noble fane, with a canopy for my tomb. Fear not 
then to open to me thy heart's sorrow." 

Then Ambrosius gave into the abbot's hand 
the letter which Bahere had written. He had no 
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words to tell of the desertion of his friend or his 
sorrow for his loss, and feared much that in just 
wrath the abbot would speak harshly, nay, per- 
haps take measures forcibly to bring back Bahere 
within the jurisdiction of the Church, and extort 
submission from him. Such things had been done. 

But the abbot had more knowledge of human 
nature, and too much insight into the workings 
of the heart, as well as a natural benevolence 
wherewith he regarded mankind in general, and 
especially that community over whom he held 
sway. 

Folding together the scroll, he bent on Am- 
brosias a look full of tenderness. 

"This, then, was yet wanting to thee/' ho 
said. "Thy one weakness, thy propensity to 
lean too much on the affection of another, has 
received this blow. Yet, believe me, in the holy 
profession thou hast embraced, in the retirement 
of thy cell, in the fulfilment of the sacred duties 
which will be thine, thou shalt be more than 
recompensed." 

Ambrosius bent his head, but his heart was 
full, and his cheeks and lips were pallid with 
suppressed emotion. 

" It seemeth to thee that I speak vain words, 
nay, perchance thou thinkest I have known no 
sorrow such as thine. Truly the heart knoweth 
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its own bitterness. Methinks I could tell thee 
somewhat of sufferings such as God forbid should 
ever be thy lot. But mark this : I know Eahere 
well; he is tender of conscience, he cannot sin 
with impunity ; he is reckless and impulsive, but 
he has the germ of better things within ; he will 
right himself at last, and the prodigal will return, 
yes, and do some great deed of repentance, per- 
chance ; for he will return, as he has gone astray, 
with all the force of his strong nature. Mean- 
while, do thou cease not to make intercession for 
thy lost brother, even as he so pitifully entreateth 
of thee : and God be with thee, my son." 

Here they entered the gateway of the abbey, 
and Ambrosius, deeply sensible of the tender 
kindness of his superior, besought his blessing, 
and departed. 

In due course of time Ambrosius took the 
vows of the priesthood, and became more and 
more devoted to the duties of his profession, 
more indispensable to the good old abbot, more 
exemplary in his life, and more beloved by the 
brotherhood. Yet, for all this, the vacant place 
in his heart reminded him continually of Eahere, 
his first and only friend. 

Two years had passed away. It was Christmas- 
eve ; the shrine of St. Joseph blazed with lighted 
tapers; midnight mass was about to be cele- 
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brated : kneeling worshippers thronged the gloomy 
aisles of the church, votive offerings were laid 
upon its altars, and in the chapel of the Virgin 
the priceless sapphire which Bishop David had 
offered there was the nucleus of an hundred 
costly gifts. The pillars and arches of the chancel 
were wreathed with green boughs, and the shrine 
and altar of St. Joseph were decked with sprays of 
the blossoming thorn, whose miraculous flowers 
the faithful believed to be the offshoots of his 
staff. 

The Abbot of Glastonbury, now infirm and 
feeble, officiated, surrounded by a crowd of minis- 
tering priests, some of whom came from afar to 
assist at the midnight service; for the sweet 
music, and the perfect deeorum and solemnity 
with which the sacred seasons were observed in 
the abbey, attracted many, both priests and lay- 
men, to their celebration. 

Ambrosius was there, his pale face lighted up 
with the most ardent participation in the happi- 
ness of the joyful season. Suddenly, as it were 
in a moment, the gladness faded from his coun- 
tenance, a mist came before his eyes, and the 
chanting of the monks seemed as a tuneless noise 
in his ears, for, kneeling beside a pillar in an 
attitude of humility, and shrouded in a pilgrim's 
cloak, was a figure he knew well. When by a 
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powerful effort lie recovered himself, and turned 
his eyes again in the direction of the pillar, no 
traoe of the pilgrim remained. 

Was it, then, a vision? Had Rahere been 
out off in the midst of his reckless career? And 
was this apparition a sign that in death his spirit 
had wandered back to the scenes of his youth, 
to the chapel where he had been wont to join his 
voice in the solemn music, to the shrine where 
he had knelt so often? 

The service came to a close, the worshippers 
dispersed, the priestly procession withdrew, the 
lights were put out one by one, yet, unable to 
shake off the impression of what he 'had seen, 
Ambrosius lingered till the last, when only the 
lamp in the Virgin's chapel remained alight, 
tho slondor rays from which failed to pierce the 
surrounding gloom. As he walked up the aisle 
he started to perceive the same figure again 
kneeling, with bowed head and clasped hands, 
still wrapped in the pilgrim's robe. 

As he hesitated whether to believe it a phan- 
tom or reality, a light approached from the 
sacristy, and one of the elder monks appeared, 
touched the pilgrim's shoulder, and beckoned 
him to follow; and while Ambrosius stood spell- 
bound as in a dream, they vanished, and he saw 
them no more. . 
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That night brought no sleep to his eyes, and 
the daylight found him worn with restless vigils, 
unable to collect his thoughts, and feeling down- 
cast and unhappy. He took out a manuscript he 
was transcribing, the life of St. Joseph of Ari- 
mathaea, the founder of the abbey, whose story he 
and Bahere had so often read together, and whose 
example had so often fired Bahere's youthful 
ardour. He was limning a picture of the saint 
in the midst of a gold and ruby letter, and the 
features involuntarily fashioned themselves after 
those of Eahere. The door opened, and the 
silver beard and bent form of the venerable abbot 
appeared on the threshold. He entered silently, 
and Ambrosius, surprised at this unwonted honour, 
rose tastily to receive him. He looked at the 
brilliant painting with the interest he always took 
in such works of art, and then, laying his finger 
on the face of St. Joseph, smiled a tender and 
pitying smile, as he looked at the downcast coun- 
tenance of Ambrosius, and noted its thoughtful, 
sad expression. 

A few words and a few questions, and Am- 
brosius, accustomed to speak freely his inmost 
thoughts to the good and kind old man, told him 
of his disquietude, and the scene he had witnessed 
in the chapel. There was a pause, and then the 
abbot said — 

B 
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u For this I sought thee in thy cell, my 
son, where none will interrupt us. Listen to me. 
It was no vision that appeared to thee in the 
chapel last night. Rahere has been here, and is 
gone/' 

"Gone! Oh, my father! when? whither? 
Let me go — let me but speak to him w 

« Stay/' said the abbot, laying his restraining 
hand on the arm of the young priest. " Hearken. 
By this time he is far hence ; but let this comfort 
thee, and rejoice at the good tidings which the 
blessed Christmas-tide has brought us: Rahere 
is penitent, and hath received my blessing/' 

Ambrosius, in his quiet cell, in his monotonous 
life, with his one sorrow and his few earthly joys, 
scarcely knew the depths of his own heart, and 
was ashamed and overpowered by the emotion 
he could not restrain at these words. After a 
short silence the abbot again proceeded. 

Rahere, it seemed, disgusted at the license 
and turmoil in the castle and among the re- 
tainers of his liege lord, had left the earl's service, 
and wandered up to London, where he fell in 
with old acquaintances about the court, and led 
a reckless life amongst the lawless crowd gathered 
in its vicinity, until at length, being penitent and 
desirous to reform, after many hardships and 
misadventures, he had made his way to Glaston- 
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bury, neither subdued nor softened, but with all 
his impetuous spirit bent on making what 
atonement he might for past misdeeds. He was 
ready to count any sacrifice easy that might 
admit him once more within the abbey walls, 
restore him to the confidence he had forfeited, 
and purchase for him the absolution his uneasy 
conscience sought with bitter tears, as he en- 
treated the forgiveness of the abbot, and besought 
him to receive him as his repentant son. 

The profound wisdom and knowledge of hu- 
manity, which had stood the Abbot of Glastonbury 
in good stead through many a trying juncture of 
his life, here came to his aid. He loved Eahere ; 
and his kind heart melted within him as he be- 
held the bright handsome youth who had been 
brought up at his footstool, and on whom he had 
once counted as a support and comfort in his old 
age, kneeling before him with groans and pas- 
sionate tears, beseeching his forgiveness. But 
the weakness passed. He saw that this paroxysm 
over, the untamed spirit would remain the same, 
the restraints of the cloister be insufferable to its 
restless energies, and in true tenderness with- 
held the words of comfort he longed to speak. 
He thought, too, of Ambrosius, the peaceful 
tenor of whose life would be ruffled by the rest- 
less current of this turbulent stream, the fever of 
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this unquiet spirit, whose unsatisfied cravings 
and moods of passion would infect the peace of 
the whole brotherhood. Therefore he drew aside 
his robe, the hem of which the kneeling penitent 
had madly grasped, and rising with much dignity 
commanded him to be silent. He then in a few 
calm words pointed out the heinousness and the 
penalty of the sins which Eahere had been so 
loudly lamenting, but at once forbade him to 
entertain the idea of returning to the abbey on 
any terms. After he had done this, sternly, and 
so as apparently to take away even the hope of 
forgiveness, he again spoke, in softer tones, and 
said that one course remained still open to a 
penitent whom the Church was unwilling to banish 
from her pale, notwithstanding his offences — 
namely, a pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Peter 
at Eome. 

Scarcely had he spoken the words, when with 
a bound Eahere sprang to his feet, and in pas- 
sionate declamation expressed the thankfulness 
and joy of his heart. Here was something to do, 
something to suffer, something to employ those 
impulsive energies which he found it so hard 
to subdue. 

In a transport of enthusiasm he threw himself 
at the abbot's feet and besought his blessing. 
He was thus answered— 
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" Bahere, I am an old man, and it is doubtless 
for the last time that I now bestow upon thee the 
benediction thou hast asked of me. Thou art 
bound on a far journey, full of trials, and abound- 
ing with temptations which we in our cloisters are 
happily spared. Thou hast abundant energy to 
cope with all. Do thou but put thy powers to 
their right account, and thou shalt be blessed 
indeed. But, remember. Thou hast been tried, 
and found wanting. It is only they who endure 
to the end that can be saved/' 

Much awed, and full of good resolutions, 
Rahere rose from his knees. The abbot then 
gave him a letter recommending him to the 
charge of an eminent cardinal who would take 
him under his protection, and dismissed him. 

He was forbidden to see Ambrosius, but en- 
treated that a small ring which Queen Matilda 
had once given him in guerdon for a song, and 
which contained a head of St. Joseph, should be 
conveyed as his last bequest to his friend and 
brother. 

Three summers came and went. Little chanced 
that could disturb their even tenor, save that the 
Abbot of Glastonbury once more appeared at 
court, at King Henry's request. He saw much 
to grieve him there. The king still retained his 
love of the gentler arts, and Queen Matilda, good 
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and gracious as ever, delighted in the society of 
her old friend and counsellor. But King Henry- 
had stepped widely apart from the paths of justice 
and righteous dealing, and there were signs of 
coming events upon the face of things, which 
surged up ever and anon with sounds like a 
gathering thunder-storm* 

On his return to Glastonbury, the abbot 
applied himself with renewed diligence to the 
completion of the additional buildings which had 
been raised by him. The stained window in the 
chapel of the Virgin occupied his serious care, 
and was his last gift; and often in the soft 
autumnal days he might be seen leaning upon 
Ambrosius, overlooking the works, and hastening 
the artificers. 

One afternoon, just before sunset, the abbot 
had wandered by slow and painful steps to the 
summit of Weary-all Hill, with Ambrosius and a 
monk much in his confidence, who was looked 
upon as his successor in office. They turned to 
see the lovely prospect, the island of Avalon, and 
the massive buildings of the abbey, conspicuous 
from far. A blue mist rose gradually and veiled 
first the farthest distance, then crept from point 
to point of the landscape^ while the western face 
of the building glowed in the last sunbeams, till 
every bold round arch and massive pillar,' and 
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every rich indented moulding, stood out distinct 
in the red light. 

Lost in deep thought, with his head raised, 
and eyes uplifted to the heavens, like Moses of 
old, he stretched forth his hands in benediction, 
and his lips moved in silent prayer. As he stood 
thus a beam of sunlight on his silver hair shone 
like a glory. Then, as its radiance faded, his 
thoughts collected themselves from their short 
abstraction, and turning to his companions he 
addressed them after this manner :— 

" I am about to leave you," he said ; " and I 
have known it long. It was for this I have 
earnestly desired to see the end of my work, and 
hastened the completion of it. Ingelwold, my 
brother, the eyes of many are upon thee. When 
thou shalt succeed to the sponsible and sacred 
office I shall so soon resign, do thou suffer no 
laxity of discipline among the brethren. Be 
wary. Admit not wolves into the fold, lest they 
rend the flock. Guard yourselves from new 
doctrines, lest they taint you with heresy. Keep 
watch over the souls committed to thee, day and 
night. Enforce obedience; succour the weak; 
guide the wavering ; uplift the fallen ; and forget 
not that the wealth, and power, and influence 
laid upon thee are the cross, and not the crown, — 
the trial, not the recompense of a saintly life. 
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For thee, Ambrosius, my well-beloved and most 
dear son, I have little to say. Thou knowest the 
few bequests I desire to make, but thou canst 
never know how thy tender and dutiful affection 
has been the delight and comfort of my declining 
years. The God of our fathers bless thee, my 
son ; yea, and such as thou are blessed in this life, 
and thrice blessed in that which is to come! 
Keep innocency, therefore, and take heed to the 
thing that is right, for that shall bring a man 
peace at the last." 

They now approached the great gateway. 
The pale exhausted look and enfeebled frame 
of the good old abbot warned them of the truth 
of his words. He never rose from the bed on 
which he laid down that night, and within a 
week he died, and Ingelwold was elected to fill 
his arduous post in the Abbey of St. Joseph of 
Glastonbury. 

The new abbot was a talented and energetic 
man, and the abbey rose to great glory under his 
sway. What little remains to tell of the grandeur 
of its prime shows how noble were the ideas of 
the good and great of those days, who were 
willing to give tithe of all they possessed for the 
service of their religion. 

The precincts and all the neighbouring ground 
were sacred. Here tradition told how on tho 
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summit of Weary-all Hill, Joseph of ArimathaDa, 
"a good man and a just/' had stood when he 
came to preach the gospel of Christ to the 
heathen Britons. Here he planted his staff to 
mark the spot whereon should rise an edifice, 
hereafter to be called " the pride of England 
and the glory of Christendom." The staff took 
root and put forth shoots and branches, and ever 
in the winter time was garlanded with flowers. 
Tears later the monastery arose, its foundations 
being, however, laid a mile further down, in the 
midst of the fair isle of Avalon. 

There, too, traditionary story loves to dwell, 
and imagination lingers fondly over tales of the 
past. Between two pyramids in the churchyard 
of Glastonbury was King Arthur's grave. 

Long unknown, its exact locality was disco- 
vered many years subsequent to the period of 
which we write. It was when King Henry II. 
passed through Wales on his way to Ireland, 
that an old Welsh bard improvised before him at 
a banquet given in his honour. Interwoven in 
the song were legends of King Arthur, wherein 
the bard described his life, his glory, his prowess 
in battle, his death, and the grave where he lay, 
in the far-off island of Saxon Avalon, whose 
wealth of pink-blossomed apple-trees gave rise to 
its musical name. 
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When King Henry returned triumphant to 
England, he and the reigning Abbot of Glaston- 
bury caused search to be made in the spot which 
tradition indicated. There, seven feet deep, lay 
buried a slab of stone, with " Hie jacet sepultus 
inclytus Eex Arturus, in Insula Avalonia" in- 
scribed. Nine feet deeper down lay the trunk of 
a tree, whose hollow cradled the giant skeleton of 
the hero-king, with the ten grievous wounds in 
the skull, one deepest where the -death-blow fell; 
and beside him all that remained of the lovely 
Guinevere, his peerless queen, whose locks of 
burnished gold, still holden together in their 
shining plaits, appeared radiant as in life, until 
the breathing of the outer air dispersed them 
before the eyes of the beholders in a golden 
shower. 

Upon this enchanted ground had risen the 
massy walls and pillared arches of the Abbey of 
St. Joseph. There had David Archbishop of 
Menevia added to its proportions and laid gifts 
upon its altars. There had King Ina, long years 
afterwards, with princely splendour, rebuilt the 
whole, and provided for its shrine ornaments of 
cost and beauty, lavish with gold and silver, and 
bestowed rich vessels for the services of the 
altar* 

Such it was when Ingelwold became its abbot, 
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and Ambrosias led a life of peace and holiness 
within its walls, the friend of the sick and sor- 
rowful, beloved of the community among whom 
he dwelt, devoted to his profession, greatly gifted 
in the music of the sanctuary, whose services he 
ordered, skilled beyond his compeers in the arts 
of writing and illuminating, of a wise and under- 
standing mind, insomuch that all men sought his 
counsel; yet withal of a nature diffident and 
modest, so that but for the radiance that shone 
upon his brow and in his luminous eyes, none 
would have imagined of his true character. 

Years had now passed away. Many changes 
in the outer world had taken place — great events 
in other lands, and stirring incidents at home — 
but within the peaceful cloisters of Glastonbury 
all remained the same. And though study and 
thought, and many vigils, had stamped their 
unmistakeable sign on Ambrosius, as, with high 
worn forehead, and figure slightly bent, he passed 
to and fro on his daily toils, he wore the serene 
look indicative of a calm and peaceful life. But 
an event was at hand which was to affect the 
whole future tenor of his existence. 

On a bleak December evening, the vigil of 
Christmas, Ambrosius was returning from the 
sick bed of a dying man, and, full of sad thoughts, 
loitered, notwithstanding the bitter wind, as he 
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wended lis homeward way, when he was aware 
of a dark figure standing beside the northernmost 
of the pyramids which marked King Arthur's 
grave* 

Ambrosius was constitutionally timorous, and 
his imagination, excited by the harrowing scenes 
he had Just witnessed, conjured up a phantom in 
the waving robe and gliding movements of the 
figure, as it rose tall and spectral in the uncertain 
light of the wintry moon, and then disappeared. 
He crossed himself, and then, with his rosary in 
his hands, after a moment's hesitation, followed 
it. The door of the chapel was open, the aisles 
were gloomy, and the tapers not yet lighted for 
the evening service, but one straggling moon- 
beam stole into the darkness, and fell upon the 
stone-wrought tomb of the late abbot. He beheld 
the phantom figure there, prostrate on the ground. 

A strange foreboding of the truth fell upon 
Ambrosius. Those sighs and broken words were 
uttered by no bodiless spirit. Involuntarily he 
exclaimed, " Bahere ! my brother ! " Who could 
mistake the tones of that kind voice ? With one 
bound Eahere sprang forward, and was clasped 
in his embrace. 

Together they paced to and fro, once more 
re-united, and henceforth to be fellow-workers 
for noble ends. 
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Rahere's tale was long, and lie would confess all. 

When he left the abbey at Christmastide, so 
long since, the depression under which he had 
laboured once relieved by the kindness and for- 
giveness of the good old abbot, his spirits rose 
to their usual height, his good resolutions held 
until he met with temptation, and then melted 
away. 

In his journeyings he fell in with other tra- 
vellers, some of whom were pilgrims to the same 
shrine at Rome, others, military men and adven- 
turers, with whom he speedily became popular 
from his daring and reckless courage and his 
varied talents. One thing and another led him 
astray, until at last, after months of unprofit- 
able adventure and dissipated idling, he did 
reach the city of Rome ; but without money or 
friends, his bodily strength impaired, his con- 
science seared, and his rash, impetuous spirit 
more reckless than ever. The letter which was 
to have brought him under the immediate eye of 
the friendly cardinal had been lost or stolen, and 
nothing seemed to remain to him but an aimless, 
dissolute, godless life, such as those with whom 
he now consorted were wont to lead, and which 
too often ended in the worst crimes. . 

One evening, about this time, he strayed, as 
it were by chance, at the hour of vespers, into a 
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small wayside chapel, dedicated to St. Bartholo- 
mew. A young monk, with fervid, burning 
eloquence, was addressing himself to a rapt audi- 
ence. Rahere, in his present frame of mind, was 
in no mood to hear sermons ; the idea of religion 
was hateful to him, and he had employed his gift 
of eloquence so often to turn into ridicule every- 
thing connected with it of late, that he wished 
himself out again, and wondered what indefinable 
impulse had led him there. 

As he turned to go, the preacher paused, and 
so long, that the ragged, unshriven scoffer looked 
round to wonder. But as he looked, he perceived 
that emotion choked the young priest's utterance. 
At length the struggle was over, and then, in 
tones never to be forgotten, he said these words : 
" Lest when I have preached to others, I myself 
should be a castaway ." 

Again he paused, and amidst the breathless 
stillness that prevailed, his emotion was painfully 
audible. Rahere was rooted to the spot. The 
words rang in his ears through the hush, more 
impressive than silence, which had fallen upon 
the congregation. His warm sympathies were 
awakened, and busy thoughts rose thick and fast 
within him. Once more the voice of the preacher 
fell upon his ear in words that struck home to 
his heart. Deeds of his past life started up 
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before him in dread array. His brain was on 
fire. His ardent imagination — swift and terrible 
avenger — created visions of appalling horror. His 
bodily strength, impaired by his reckless life and 
want and hunger, could place no check on the 
fiery tumult rising in his soul. The congregation 
dispersed to their homes, but he had no home to 
go to. He lingered in the dusk till all were gone, 
and then flung himself on the cold stones in the 
outer porch, as unworthy to defile the sanctuary 
with his presence. 

How long he lay he knew not, but through 
the gathering darkness an awful storm came 
rolling up. Thunder seemed to shake the little 
chapel to its foundations, and lightning lit up the 
darkness with a ghastly glimmer, till the statue 
of the saint seemed alive, and possessed of the 
power of motion. Bahere believed it. Again 
and again the pale, unearthly light flashed across 
the stone figure till its features blazed, and the 
eyes gleamed, now in wrath, now in pity, now in 
cold disdain of the wretch who, already half- 
delirious, lay grovelling on the earth. Fever 
rioted in his veins; hell, with all its terrors, 
seemed to claim him for its prey; he shrieked 
for aid, but the saint remained unmoved and un- 
appeased; his strength forsook him, his senses 
fled, and he fell lifeless to the ground. 
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At length lie beheld, as it were, a vision ; the 
storm had passed, and in a cloudless sky the moon 
was shining full and clear ; a hand was laid upon 
his shoulder; he raised his drooping head, and 
saw one with a mild and beautiful countenance 
standing in the serene light, regarding him with 
compassion. Had the saint, then, indeed lent a 
pitying ear to his cries of anguish? Was there 
mercy in heaven yet for such as he, a castaway ? 
how the words haunted him — a castaway ! 

" Arise, and follow me !" said a voice of un- 
earthly sweetness. 

He strove obediently to raise himself, but 
could not rise; he believed that he was in a 
trance in some other world, for he was lifted in 
the air, and carried away whither he knew not. 

When, after many days, his mind began to 
recover itself, he was aware of tender hands 
lifting him up to receive nourishment; of a cool 
chamber, whose grated window looked upon the 
hills, whence came sweet breezes and the breath 
of flowers. The pallet on which he was laid, and 
an iron-bound chest were all the furniture, but a 
crucifix of exquisite workmanship hung opposite 
on the white- washed wall; and upon his bed, 
within reach of his thin worn hands, a rosary 
had been placed. 

As he uttered a feeble sound, some one ap- 
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proached and stood by him, and lie knew the face 
of the young priest, whose fervid eloquence had 
arrested him in the wayside chapel. 

For long days and weeks Rahere was depen- 
dant on his care ; he had given up his pallet, and 
shared everything with Rahere from the hour 
when he discovered him delirious and prostrate 
in the chapel porch ; and through all the tedium 
of his recovery, and the still more depressing 
and harassing changes through which his mind 
passed until it saw light and hope, had patience 
and charity to endure all things for his sake. A 
warm friendship sprang up between them. Ra- 
here told the story of his past life, and promised 
that, so soon as he should be restored to health, 
he would renounce the world, and take on him 
the vows of the priesthood. 

But sorrow and misery were not at an end-for 
him ; the devotion of the young monk to Rahere's 
sick-bed, with his own arduous labours, want of 
rest, and the cares and duties of his office, broke 
down his strength. As Rahere recovered he 
caught the fever, and in five days died the death 
of the righteous, his last moments being calm 
and peaceful as a little child's. 

Then followed a dreadful time of misery and 
trouble. Recurring fever again laid Rahere low; 
sickness and want depressed his once energetic 

c 
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mind. Gloomy as the future seemed, the present 
appeared unbearable; a restless, unspeakable 
misery overwhelmed him; he knew not where 
to turn for relief, whom to call friend, or how 
to arouse himself from a hopeless, dull despon- 
dency. 

It was at this time that, as he dreamed, in 
the watches of the night he believed he saw a 
vision. 

He beheld a form of great sweetness and 
majesty standing by his bed, which at first he 
took to be the figure of his departed friend. 
Stretching forth his arms to welcome him, he 
perceived that the countenance resembled the 
image of the saint in the little wayside chapel. 

" I am Bartholomew, the apostle of our Lord," 
said the vision, " come to succour thee in thine 
anguish, and to open to thee the sweet mysteries 
of heaven " 

The celestial visitant then commanded him to 
return to England, and build in his name a 
church on a waste and desolate place called 
Smithfield ; a marshy fen, mostly overflowed with 
water, whereupon, in the only dry place it 
afforded, stood the gallows on which criminals 
were hanged. 

The effect of this dream or vision upon Rahere 
was electrical; new life flowed into his veins. 
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Whereas before lie Had petitioned only to be 
allowed to remain unmolested in the dead monk's 
cell until he too should die, or until such time as 
he could crawl forth to begin anew his aimless, 
desolato existence, now ho could bear the con- 
finement no longer; the air of heaven gave him 
nourishment ; all nature revived and cheered him ; 
he believed himself the chosen of Heaven, for- 
given the past, and bidden to hope in the future. 
He offered himself for the work of the minister, 
was ordained priest, the Pope himself gave him 
audience, confirmed his zeal, and bade him go 
forth and prosper. 

True, the difficulties were almost insuperable — 
to conquer them would be the more glorious. 
True, he was poor and unknown — he would at 
length put his talents to their right use, and his 
eloquence should grow with the theme of its in- 
spiration. True, he was alone and friendless-— he 
would fire faithful hearts by his example and his 
preaching, and so win friends to the good cause* 
He had something to live for now, something to 
suffer, nay, it might be, to die for. All his ener- 
gies must be devoted to the work, and even then 
come short, if Heaven did not lend power, and 
with the will provide the way. 

Rahere henceforth lived no longer for himself. 
He returned to England ; his first wish on landing 
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was to stand beneath the sacred thorn on " Weary- 
all Hill/' if perchance the missionary spirit of 
St. Joseph might enter into him, and the sight 
of the glorious fane whose founder the Saint had 
been, would serve as a cheering example to one 
who would fain follow humbly in his footsteps. 

He knew the venerable abbot was dead, from 
whose lips he had first learned the precepts of 
holiness; he desired to kneel beside his tomb, 
and there record his vow henceforth to Kve a godly, 
righteous, and sober life, and to devote himself 
entirely to the service of heaven. One earthly 
tie alone remained. He knew, for as he drew 
near to the abbey he had heard it of eager in- 
formants, of the devoted life of Ambrosius, and 
fain would he have gone to him at once; but 
many considerations held him back. He dared 
not claim the friendship he had forfeited, or in- 
terrupt the even tenor of that saintly life, until 
he had earned a better right to appear before his 
friend, and to ask forgiveness. But here, as 
he knelt in the gloomy twilight, Ambrosius had 
found him; and here Ambrosius too knelt, and 
vowed to relinquish all that made his present 
life happy, to wander forth with Eahere, and to 
be his counsellor and his friend. 

Eahere would have departed again that night, 
saying he had no right to be a guest of the abbey, 
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whose very stones reproached him ivith the past. 
But at this moment the tapers were being lighted, 
and the boughs of blossoming thorn brought in to 
deck the shrine. The night was far advanced, 
Ambrosius entreated earnestly, and so Eahere 
was taken before Abbot Ingelwold, who gladly 
extended towards him the hospitality of his house. 
Thpn the brotherhood crowded round to hear the 
wondrous story, and before the hour chimed for 
compline it was known to all that Eahere had 
returned; Eahere, whom some remembered, and 
many had heard of; that he had repented of his 
evil life, was now a tonsured priest, and had come, 
the appointed of Heaven, to raise a church and 
monastery to the honour of St. Bartholomew. 

Rahere tarried during the octave of Christmas 
with the monks of Glastonbury; then, he and 
Ambrosius desiring to journey to London, the 
abbot, who once or twice in the year presented 
himself at court, took them among the number 
of his retinue, if by any means he might further 
their plans, and be voucher for their devoted 
purpose. 

King Henry and his queen did not fail to 
remember those whom, in their earlier youth, 
they had delighted to honour for their talents 
and learning. 

Royal patronage was freely given to Rahevo, 
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and without delay he commenced his divinely 
appointed work. " Soro difficulties beset him. 
The first time he beheld, with Ambrosias, the 
Smithfield fens and marshes, their hearts sank 
within them. How were they, without money, or 
influence, or power, to drain the land, gather 
together materials, and collect artificers for tho 
building and carved work? But whenever the 
spirit of Habere, impatient of hindrance, in feverish 
anger, or sorrowful despondency, would have 
flagged, Ambrosius, with his perfect sympathy, 
his serene temper, and wise counsels, would tide 
over the difficulty, and all would go smoothly 
again. 

Who shall tell of the sacrifices, the self-denial, 
the labour they bestowed ? How the passionate 
eloquence of Rahere, coloured by the impetuous 
ardour of his nature, stirred the hearts of awakened 
multitudes, who gladly poured their gold and 
silver into the sacred coffers ? How Ambrosius 
patiently, from day to day, went forth to the 
dwellings of rich and poor, and with his persua- 
sive pleadings, and for the love which he won from 
all, came back laden with freewill offerings for 
the great work? Who can estimate the good 
influences which sprang from the holy lives of 
these devoted men ? For all, young and old, took 
knowledge of their daily walk and conversation, 
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and made it the theme of wondering regard; 
believing no less their words, than that the service 
must be good, and the blessing of heaven no doubt 
attend the work undertaken in such a spirit. 

So by degrees a new leaven was infused into 
the wild unhallowed spot where malefactors had 
been hung in chains, and where bad men thronged, 
and villany was rife. And as the massive walls, 
and bold Norman pillars with their richly moulded 
arches, the deep set windows with their painted 
lights, the groined roofs, and spacious cloisters, 
arose one after another before the wondering and 
delighted eyes of the beholders, rich gifts were 
not wanting to complete the costly pile. 

But the Church and the Priory buildings wero 
not all. The poor, and the maimed, and the halt, 
and the blind, reaped a noble share in the glorious 
work ; and the hospital of St. Bartholomew, for 
the 'recreation, sustenance, and provision of 
poor men,' became known far and wide. Won- 
derful cures were wrought there. Some who 
came to die, lived; the diseased and wounded 
were made whole ; and the blessing of God pros- 
pered Rahere in whatsoever he undertook for the 
benefit of his kind. Royal privileges and immu- 
nities were granted him from time to time, and 
the wealthy and the powerful thought it good in 
the sight of heaven to make the holy cause their 
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own. In due time the grand and beautiful tower, 
crown of the building, arose, and was finished; 
the work was at length accomplished ; and Bahere 
himself, by the common voice, was elected the first 
prior. 

Side by side, in sickness and in health, through 
good and evil, through disquietude, perplexity, 
and success, Bahere and Ambrosius fought the 
battle of life. 

No such peaceful ease as in the quiet cloisters 
of distant Glastonbury could be theirs, now. The 
new community just springing into existence must 
be cemented together in anxiety, disappointment, 
and doubt, notwithstanding all the wondrous 
prosperity that on every side brought blessings 
upon their labours. But in the midst of all these 
cares, the daily attendance in the crowded hospital 
amongst the sick and suffering, the minute duties 
of office, the guidance and support of all who 
depended upon them, still did they strive to live 
that inner life which made earthly honours value- 
less, which alone could carry them through these 
multifarious and arduous trials, and make the 
honour, and the praise, and the wealth, that 
were their lavish meed, so little worth to hearts 
uplifted to a brighter and a better country whither 
they were hastening. 

For twenty years Bahere was prior of St. Bar- 
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tholomew's. Only a few days before he died he 
had himself closed the eyes of Ambrosius, his 
devoted friend and coadjutor. 

Within the week he was summoned from the 
scene of his earthly labours. 

They were buried in the same grave, the one 
to be forgotten, the other until now remembered 
by posterity. But long before the beautiful carved 
tomb, with its recumbent statue, and its figures 
of ministering monks and angels, was raised to 
the memory of Prior Kahere, some pious hand 
had carved upon the stone beneath which they lay 
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THE PATEIOT EARL; 

OS, 

nOW THE BATTLE OF EVESHAM WAS FOUGHT. 



It has been said, " Better is it to live a century 
before one's time than a year after it." Better, 
* truly, in one sense — the best and noblest. But, 
as to the temporal fortunes of such grand and 
lofty souls, who knows not what, in all ages and 
in all countries, they have been ? Isolation, dis- 
appointment, suffering, death — these have been 
the heritage to which they were born, these 
spirits of old, who saw further, thought more 
justly, and acted more disinterestedly than their 
fellows. 

Such an one was Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, who, for the love of his country, and in 
hate of tho despotic rule of a weak and avaricious 
tyrant, raised the standard of patriotism in the 
year 1264. 

Once, in old days, De Montfort had been the 
favourite of the king. But the time soon came 
when familiarity with the monarch's deceitful. 
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double-dealing mind, liis mean passions, where 
avarice predominated, his disregard of honour, of 
truth, even of the most sacred oaths, by quick 
degrees dissolved even tho semblance of a 
friendship which could never have endured be- 
tween natures so dissimilar. Thenceforth the 
weaker feared, and hated while he feared, tho 
stronger. 

One sultry evening in the month of June, 
in the year before the battle of Evesham was 
fought, the Earl of Leicester paced to and fro in 
the banquetting-hall of Durham House, his town 
mansion. 

Eagle-eyed, and of a lofty presence, the rich 
garments he wore, befitting his rank, received 
their grace from his majestic air rather than 
added anything thereto. His doublet of murrey 
velvet was edged with white far, and the plume 
in his cap was fastened by a ruby of wondrous 
size. His countenance was the characteristic 
index of his nature. Features cast in a mould of 
stern decision, crowned by a brow indicative of 
lofty talent, were capable of the most winning 
tenderness of expression, and a smile, sad, yet of 
irresistible sweetness, now but too seldom seen, 
was wont, in happier days, to light them. Of the 
smile there was at present no trace, but rather 
his eye seemed to penetrate a future of ominous 
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import through the cloud of gloom and care that 
hung before it. 

As his firm and measured tread still paced the 
rush-strewn floor, the arras which hung over the 
doorway of the adjoining antechamber was lifted, 
and a young man entered, clad with much magni- 
ficence in the habit of the time. 

" Welcome, fair son ! I know not how the 
dial stands, but methinks thou hast tarried long, 
or else this heavy, surcharged atmosphere, and 
my own gloomy thoughts, have made the laggard 
hours full long since noon." 

" Surcharged indeed ! and the storm will 
surely break anon. Let ns sit at the casement, 
my father ; if there be a breath of air it will come 
to us from the river, and I will tell of the events 
of the day, for truly tempests brood over this 
London of ours, in men's hearts, as well as in 
the skies/ 1 

As the youth spoke, he drew a large oak 
settle to the window, and flung the casement 
wide. 

It was a touching and a pleasant sight to see 
the father and the son together. The one, still in 
the full zenith of his manhood, addressing the other 
as an equal and a friend. The son regarding him 
as the greatest and wisest of created beings — 
reverencing him as such, yet responding to his 
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sympathy so well, and filled by the exigencies of 
the times with thoughts and motives so grave 
beyond his years, that the confidence between 
them knew no chill or shadow from difference of 
pursuits or disparity of age. 

" You smile at these fopperies, sire/' said the 
young lord, lifting the sleeve of his gold-em- 
broidered vesture, " and so, in truth, do I. Yet a 
brave outside may divert curious eyes from pierc- 
ing further, and a plumed bonnet sit smoothly on 
a frowning brow. There was wild work at West- 
minster after you left us." 

" Ah ! " said the earl, with an eagle-glance, 
« tell me." 

t€ The young Lady Arundel, in her weeds of 
mourning, had audience, and told her case, by St. 
Barnabas ! as straightly as any law-clerk. Then 
she spake of the tardiness of justice, and en- 
treated the king to interfere. ' my lady coun- 
tess/ said his grace, € have the lords of England, 
because you have a tongue at will, made a charter, 
and hired you to be their advocate ? ' ' Not so, 
my lord/ quoth she, with a ready wit, ' they have 
made me no charter; but the charter which your 
father made, and yourself confirmed you have not 
kept, but, without regard to honour and con- 
science, broken. Therefore are you found to be 
a manifest violator of your oath and conscience.' " 
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" Brave, true-hearted dame ! Noble Kate of 
Arundel ! What happened, Henry ? How looked 
the righteous king? " 

" Fierce and bitter wroth, and many thought I 

more would have come of it. But though he 
spoke loudly and with hard words, and regarded 
her with ire and rage, she bore it with a sedate 
and quiet mien. Methought the lawn of her 
wimple rose and fell quickly, as if her poor 
heart beat faster; but she had so much sweet 
majesty of demeanour, that lords and ladies, 
friends and foes, looked applause if they did not 
speak it." 

"What said Gloucester V 9 inquired the earl, 
after a pause. 

t€ Few words, but weighty. But oh, sire, had 
you been in the antechamber ; there were high 
wrath and hot passions astir ! I trembled lest 
our friends should rashly precipitate our affairs 
on the spur of the moment ; but Lord Gloucester, 
Despenser, my brothers Simon and Bichard, 
and a few others, stayed the torrent for a 
time; and though I misdoubt me, even now, if 
more was not overheard than was in anywise safe 
for *ose concerned, no interference was made » 

st The tempest approaches to its height," said 
Leicester, with a significant smile, as a burst of 
thunder rolled overhead. 
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"See, see, ray father !" exclaimed young Do 
Montfort, leaning forward from the window. 
" Look at the barge ! " 

The lightning had struck the staff whereon 
Lord Leicester's banner hung at the prow of his 
barge, now moored near to the water-gate, split 
it into fragments, wrapped the banner in flames, 
and so far destroyed the vessel as to render it 
unfit for use. 

The two nobles regarded each other a moment 
in silence. At length the earl spoke : 

"Henry, the same thought is in both our 
minds at this moment. Is it not so ?" 

" I was thinking of a scene you wot of, father 
— twelve years ago it was, when I was but a lad," 
replied his son, doffing his cap, and speaking 
in a tone of solemn and subdued feeling. " It 
was a room in an ancient building I recalled to 
mind; it had a vaulted roof, and a window sunk 
deep into the wall. The evening light waned 
apace, and came dimly through the storied panes 
where was depictured the raising of Lazarus from 
the grave. There stood, at the far end of the 
room, a couch hung with dark draperies, and the 
glimmer from a low burning lamp fell on the face 
of an old man with silver hairs who lay there 
a-dying. His countenance shone with no earthly 
radiance, for the light of a brighter dawn was 
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rising upon his soul as the earthly sunset faded. 
Thou wert there, my father." 

u It was the death-bed of Robert, Bishop of 
Lincoln," said the earl sadly. " Thou hast re- 
called it well, Henry ; say on, my son." 

"You brought me to his side, sire, and I 
kneeled down, a light-hearted stripling full of the 
spirit of my years, to receive his blessing. Albeit, 
I wept, for I loved the old man, and I was wont 
to take pleasure in obeying his least command- 
ment as I obeyed no other save thee. But as I 
knelt— doubtless I shall recall it to my latest 
hour — as he laid his trembling hands upon my 
head, and I, with bated breath, listened, hoping 
for a blessing such as Jacob had, he spake these 
words : — ' Oh, my dear son ! thou and thy father 
will die on one day, and by the same kind of 
death, but (herein lay the blessing, my father) in 
the cause of truth and justice/ " 

"Henry," said the earl after a pause, "he 
was my first and truest friend. From him I 
learned whatsoever has turned to good in my 
thoughts and in my life. He was my sponsor as 
he was thine, and well he fulfilled the trust. He 
was wiser than the men of his generation, and he 
foresaw the coming of this evil time, and warned 
me of it. Had he been spared, he would have 
sacrificed himself to his country's cause, or lived 
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to see it triumphant. Truly the righteous are 
taken away from the evil to come. He is a saint 
in heaven now ; yet, methinks, so weighty was 
his influence with me, that oftentimes in my 
perplexity his spirit still communeth with mine. 
What most disquiets me is the thought of thee, 
and of thy brothers, of the ruin I may bring upon 
ye all. What if we fail ? What if those dying 
words be true ? w 

"No son of De Montfort's will ever draw 
back, and for me I have long counted the cost, 
sire ! Listen to my vow." 

Palling on his knees the young De Montfort 
lifted the handle of his father's sword, and swore a 
solemn oath to make the cause he served his own, 
and to abide by it through peril, through mis- 
fortune, through failure, even unto death. And 
full of sorrowful forebodings the earl grasped 
his son's hand, saying, " Until death. Even so. 
Amen." 

At this moment the darkness which had crept 
into the room overshadowing them from the 
lowering sky, was pierced by a vivid flash of 
lightning, which seemed to play with a ghastly 
smile on the polished surface of the unsheathed 
blade, and when the young lord exchanged glances 
with his father as he rose to his feet, each observed 
the other's features, set so pale and stern. They 
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accepted the omen, but were prepared to remain 
steadfast to the end. 

A solemn hush succeeded the last tremendous 
thunder-peal, and then the sudden sound of a 
tumult below, and many voices came up from the 
water, with shouts of " The king ! the king V 

" Father, it is the royal barge ; should we not 
descend to the water-gate ? What chance is this ? 
Surely something is amiss." 

"Ah," said the earl, "1 bethink me. The 
king is marvellous timid of nerve in these storms. 
It is a constitutional infirmity such as few can 
fight against. I will offer him shelter, as be- 
seemeth me. Summon the countess, Henry, and 
follow me." 

As Lord Leicester, bare-headed, reached the 
upper landing of the water-gate, the king set his 
foot on the lowest stair. With a hasty shuffling 
step, and leaning on the Earl of Gloucester, while 
the other hand held the corner of the velvet robe 
with which he shielded his eyes from the dreaded 
lightning, his personal appearance being set at an 
infinite disadvantage by the princely carriage of 
the noble Leicester, King Henry advanced up the 
stairs, and saying that the storm had driven him 
for shelter to Durham House, desired the same 
courtesy for his attendants. He was immediately 
conducted into a lofty tapestried chamber with a 
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groined ceiling, whose face fronting the north, in 
part evaded the storm, which hung over the 
Thames and towards the Surrey hills. Velvet 
hangings were hastily drawn across the windows, 
tapers were lighted, blazing logs thrown into the 
wide* chimney, and every precaution taken to shut 
out the gleams of lightning which so disturbed 
the royal composure ; and presently the king was 
so far recovered as to accept a cup of spiced wine, 
which young Henry de Montfort presented on his 
knee. 

The features of. King Henry were not pre- 
possessing, and he had a defect in the left eyelid, 
which drooped so as almost to cover his eye. 
His mien too was unkingly^and a certain con- 
straint and hesitation gave a want of dignity to 
his gestures. 

He was evidently gratified and reassured by 
the respect paid to him; for it was whispered 
that nothing short of the dire neoessity which his 
intense fear of the storm engendered, would have 
induced him to set foot within the walls of 
Durham House. He was determined, however, 
to unbend, and talked in pleasant tones with his 
sister the Countess of Leicester, who, attended 
by her ladies, had appeared to receive him. Also 
he glanced favourably on the graceful figure of 
the young De Montfort, to whom he spoke often 
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and graciously. But ever and anon the king's 
unquiet eye glanced furtively towards the earl, 
whose demeanour was a blending of courteous 
hospitality and deference towards his liege, with 
the unmistakeable calm self-reliance which pro- 
claimed him the master-spirit he was. 

" How goes the time, my Lord of Leicester ?" 
said the king at length; "the storm methinks 
hath abated, and we must forecast for our return 
to Westminster ere the night falls." 

" The abbey bell is chiming now for vespers, 
my liege, and the storm hath departed with the 
western wind; yet, do me the grace to tarry 
awhile. Such refection as our poor house affordeth 
on the suddenness of this honour, will be served 
anon. I pray your highness to remain, at your 
good pleasure." 

"Nay, my good lord," said Henry, rising 
from his seat, and speaking with the sarcastic 
manner he ever used towards the earl, " we thank 
you for your hospitality, but sith it be far from 
so true a liege subject to detain us against our 
will, we would e'en be free to go as we came. 
Pair lady and sister, we give you good even, and 
thank you for your courtesy to us and our train, 
Gramercy, our nephew, we accept your aid/' 
said the king, laying his hand on Henry de Mont- 
fort's shoulder, as he wrapped his mantle round 
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him and shuffled out of the hall, preceded by the 
Earl of Leicester and followed by his personal 
train. As they descended, the king observed, 
with a lowering brow and restless glance, the pre- 
sence of an infinite number of retainers, having 
the badge of the Do Montforts embroidered on 
their livery, and who by this time lined the stairs, 
and were gathered in array in the great hall. 

When they reached the water-gate, Leicester, 
bonnet in hand, stood ready to assist the king into 
his barge, saying — 

" Be no longer affrighted, my liege, the tem- 
pest is now past." Henry turned suddenly to 
him with an angry countenance, and said in 
subdued tones — 

" Earl of Leicester, I fear thunder and light- 
ning above measure, but, by heaven, I do fear 
thee more than all the thunder and lightning in 
the world." 

Calm and dignified was the earl's reply. 

" Sire, why do you fear me ? They whom you 
ought to fear are your enemies and the state's, — 
such as destroy the realm, and abuse you with 
bad counsels." 

This home truth, deserved though it was, 
brought nothing to the king's mind save a bitter 
remembrance of the past, and an angry recol- 
lection of Des Eoches and the Gascons and Poicte- 
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vins who had been banished from his counsels by 
the clamour of the nation. 

When the procession had sailed, the two De 
Montforts stood watching it for a moment, and 
as they were returning into the house Henry 
looked back to see if there were any traces of the 
barge which the lightning had shattered, but it 
had been removed, and another replaced it, with 
a fair new banner waving at the helm. 

Late one night, a week subsequent to these 
incidents, Lord Leicester was seated alone, read- 
ing a despatch which tad come that evening from 
Kenilworth, whither his son Simon had gone for 
divers important reasons, when he heard a step 
in the antechamber, and a man of a pale coun- 
tenance entered, clad in sad-coloured garments. 
Shading his eyes from the lamp and endeavouring 
to pierce the gloom which its feeble rays only 
rendered more obscure, he at length recognized 
the Earl of Gloucester. 

"You are welcome, my lord. Prithee find 
accommodation among these tapestried chairs. 
Your days are commonly so active, that methinks 
a peaceful hour and a cushioned stool must bo a 
pleasant recreation when evening draws on/' 

" Truly, my lord of Leicester, you but anti- 
cipate my need," said the earl, throwing himself 
with a wearied air into one of the highbacked 
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oaken chairs which stood by. " I have been afoot 
well nigh since the dawning. But the exhaustion 
of the bodily powers, what is it to the perplexity 
of the mind which daily increaseth upon me !" 

" Ah/' said De Montfort, " I once knew that 
misery well, but of late I have been at peace." 

" Tell me the remedy, for the love of heaven, 
good Leicester ! If thou canst cure me, thou art 
indeed a true leech. I have been a rebellious 
patient hitherto, thinking -to try my own skill first, 
but beshrew me if I can endure this longer. 
Prithee, good leech, prescribe my remedy, and 
trust me to conform thereto." 

The Earl of Leicester looked keenly on the 
pale, haggard features of his visitor, as if he would 
have read that secret soul, and force the downcast 
eyes t6 speak responsive. So far his power of 
will prevailed. The colourless gray eyes looked 
up to his from beneath their drooping brows. 

"I take your meaning, my lord, but I am 
true ; yea, I swear that I desire only to go with 



vou." 



Lord Leicester rose from his chair, and care- 
fully closing the thick iron-bound door into the 
adjoining room, which usually stood open to all 
comers, he drew back the arras which covered it,. 
to admit the more easily any sound of approaching 
intruders, and having laid aside his papers, moved 
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bis chair forward, and sat down opposite bis 

visitor. 

" Ton spoke bnt now of perplexity and doubt, 
m j lord of Gloucester ; I too bave bad that stage 
of the malady, and the struggle was a sore one. 
But I have fully taken my resolve. I am no hy- 
pocrite courtier to dissemble, under false smiles 
and a jewelled vest, the raging of an angry spirit. 
I make no professions of loyalty, but I stand aloof 
and wait my time. I am now my country's heri- 
tage—her pledge that oppression and tyranny 
shall give place to better days. If I have not 
heretofore openly proclaimed myself on the field, 
it is because the harvest is not yet ripe. But we 
are not idle, and the hour is at hand." 

" You are prepared for the worst, then ? w in- 
quired Gloucester, with an expression curiously 
compounded of eagerness and hesitation, "for the 
breath of calumny, which will accuse you of am- 
bition, and the grasp of vengeance, which will 
condemn you to a traitor's doom V 

" I am prepared to sacrifice everything, and 
my life with it, to the cause I have espoused. 
Hear me. I swear by this blessed Image," and 
he drew a crucifix from his bosom, " that what- 
ever men may say of me, whatever motives men 
may have in following or forsaking me, I shall 
draw the sword for no selfish ends, but for the 
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pure love and pity which overflow my soul when 
I think of my degraded country/' 

" Your cause is doubtless most righteous in 
the sight of heaven, Earl of Leicester/' said his 
visitor. A faint flickering smile trembled on his 
countenance as he spoke. Men said he was an 
unbeliever. 

After a moment's pause, De Montfort con- 
tinued — 

" Has any new thing aroused your ire to-day, 
my lord?" 

"Any new thing? Nay, rather a constant 
repetition of the old — promises, the most sacred, 
made but to be broken. Oh ! the perjured, double 

dealing But what skills it talking? De 

Mowbray, Hereford, Montacute, and a dozen 
others, left the presence-chamber to-day hand on 
hilt, with rage in their eyes, and hatred in their 
souls. I myself, albeit of calmer mood, scarcely 
smothered on my lips words better left unspoken; 
and you know how the sweet lady of Arundel hath 
fared, and her boldness of speech thereon. Such 
things fire men's passions. When women speak 
thus, it is time for us to act." 

"Have patience; the hour and the day are 
coming, and with them our opportunity." 

" It matters not recalling old grievances," said 
Gloucester, after a sullen pause, " yet every time 
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that scenes occur like these I have mingled in to- 
day, I recall one which took place in Westminster 
Hall, ten years agone, when you and I, De Mont- 
fort, were young and hopeful, and both of us — but 
you in especial — stood high in the royal favour. 
It was the third of May. The hall was thronged 
with our noblest peers, barons of England, pre- 
lates, and mitred abbots, each in their robes of 
state. The great building blazed with jewels, and 
resounded with the clash of mail. Every prelate 
• and churchman bore a lighted taper, and, if I re- 
call it rightly, one was offered to the "king" 

" Ay," said De Montfort, "and he refused it, 
saying that he was no priest. I well remember 
' it." 

" He refused not the oath which we assembled 
to extort. Doubtless your memory serves you to 
the rest, my lord — to the archbishop's moving 
address, wherein he excommunicated any one who 
should infringe the charters given by the late 
sovereign, and what followed — how, in the midst 
of the grand hall, the priests each flung his taper 
to the ground, and as the lights went out, a 
thousand murmuring voices exclaimed, ' May the 
soul of every one who incurs this sentence so be 
extinguished in hell/ " 

"Awful!" said Leicester, in subdued tones; 
and I remember the king's vow — c So help mo 
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In one of the turret windows, overlooking a 
vast extent of the broad fair landscape, and com- 
manding a view of the high road, stood De Mont- 
fort's daughter, the Lady Elinor. Her eyes were 
wandering from point to point of the fair prospect, 
in a happy maze, not as if she saw anything 
therein, but rather sought through the golden air 
some vision of her own creating, in which this 
lower world had little share. 

At last, with a start of sudden remembrance, 
she aroused herself, and advancing into the room, 
said, half aloud — 

" To-night ! Is it in very deed to-night?" 

She took up a letter which lay open on the 
table, with the loose threads of hastily-severed 
silk still hanging from its seal. 

€€ Yes," she murmured, " it is this night, and 
how the light is waning ! I must hasten. Ah, 
Janet," as the serving woman entered, " bring 
hither my blue kirtle, and the golden caul for my 
hair; and, prithee, tire me quickly ." 

There was difference of opinion between Janet 
and her mistress while the toilette was in process. 

" I will have it so to-night, Janet. To-mor- 
row you shall do as you list." 

" Well, sweet my lady, to my thinking the 
blue kirtle hath a rarer tint when these long yellow 
tresses are curling over it, and so saith my lady 
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the countess, an it please you to inquire of her. 
To my thinking, this caul of gold (albeit the 
sapphire clasp on the forehead is rarely beautiful,) 
is more fitted for a lady of maturer years." 

" Indeed, so think not I, Janet," said the 
young beauty ; " but, an if it were so, why should 
I not rather wear it the more persistently ?" 

" My lord the prince was wont to love these 
fair curls," said the old servant, half nurse and 
half tire-woman, who thought it due to herself to 
have an opinion in the matter ; " methinks it will 
grieve him to have them hidden out of sight." 

" I am resolved, Janet, so fold them away, 
and waste no further speech. I have been a child 
long enough ; I would have him think me one no 
longer. He shall find me now a woman grown ; 
and am I not sixteen ? Prithee, good Janet, be 
speedy, and vex me no more." 

Silenced, but not convinced, Mistress Janet 
was so slow about the adorning of her young 
lady, and made the decorating of her hair and 
robe so tedious a process, that the Earl of 
Leicester, his two sons, and a certain noble guest 
whom they escorted, arrived before it was com- 
pleted. 

This was perplexing in the extreme, and the 
Lady Elinor's sweet temper was hardly proof 
against it. She dared not go alone through all 
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the gay company that thronged the great hall, 
much as she longed to join her lady mother, and 
to watch her receiving her guests. At length 
she wandered into the gallery, where she and the 
countess often sat at their embroidery frames; a 
favourite retreat, where green rushes strewn with 
sweet-scented herbs made its fragrant coolness 
delicious. 

She stood in the tall mullioned window, a 
lovely living picture in its stone-carved frame. 
The blue robe she wore fitted closely to her slender 
shape, and falling open at the throat, displayed 
its fair and faultless contour; the long wide 
sleeves drooped almost to the knee, and the skirt 
fell in broad sweeping folds upon the ground. 
This was another of her pretty devices to appear 
older than she really was, lest her affianced 
husband should think her still a child/and forget 
that in the past twelve months she had grown 
both in stature and in mind. A year ago she had 
been betrothed to Llewellyn, Prince of North 
Wales. 

As she loitered in the soft twilight, with the 
varying colour of excitement on her cheek, wish- 
ing the countess would come and seek her, 
wondering if her absence would be marked, and 
debating whether she could summon courage to 
steal down stairs when it grew darker, while she 
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murmured inwardly at old Janet's obstinacy which 
had brought her to this pass, a light, silent step 
approached her, and a voice said — 

st My bonnie bride ! is Prince Llewellyn like 
some frightful Welsh ogre, that sweet Elinor 
hides away from him in fear?" 

"Nay, then/' she said, looking up with a 
startled glance, half shy, half proud, to the tall, 
manly form that stood by her, " it was partly 
fear, but not of Prince Llewellyn — only dread of 
meeting the many strangers without my mother 
to shelter me." 

For a few moments the prince lingered with 
her in the quiet evening light, wondering at her 
exceeding beauty, delighted to watch her chang- 
ing countenance, and to hear her sweet low voice 
replying to his words, and then said — 

" But I will shelter thee instead. Come with 
me, fair child." 

" No child now, Prince Llewellyn," said the 
little maiden, with dignity; "1 have done with* 
childish things, or I were unworthy of thee and 
of thy trust, which were grievous to me, and not 
to be borne. I wish to be altogether such an 
one as my lady mother, whose counsel my father 
seeketh, even on the eve of battle, in all things 
whereon a woman may speak discerningly ." 

Prince Llewellyn smiled sadly, and stooped to 
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kiss the fair young brow, with a feeling almost 
ominous of the troubles that must so soon leave 
their mark on its smooth surface, while, half 
ashamed at having said so much, and yet rosy 
with her earnest speech, she drooped her head as 
not knowing whether to smile or weep. 

" Nay, then, sweet Elinor, prithee distaste it 
not. The innocence and purity of a child are 
fitting emblems for thee, and to my thinking 
thou art best so ; and fear not for the matter of 
wisdom which years will bring thee, keep only 
thy undimmed truth and purity, they are lovelier 
in my eyes than aught beside. But, hark ! they 
are crying, ' A hall, dames and messieurs !' and 
there go the merry harp and pipe ! Come, sweet ! 
we men of war are not behindhand in the dance 
in time of peace. Thou and I will tread a branle 
together, and then wilt thou receive my Welsh 
cousins at my entreaty ?" 

Many admiring eyes followed the fairy figure 
which the tall Welsh prince was guiding through 
the dance with such tender care, as if he feared 
the least touch should dissolve the sweet vision ; 
and afterwards it was pretty to behold her re- 
ception of the stalwart knights of Wales, and to 
hear the few sweet words which her womanly tact 
cuited so fitly to the occasion. Some of the new 
somers understood but little English, and she 
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would turn to the prince with an anxious, con- 
fiding air charming to behold, and ask him to 
prompt her in his Welsh tongue; when she 
matched her lisping words with gestures so 
gracious, and a condescension so becoming her 
position, that all who saw it were enchanted; 
and as she knelt for her mother's blessing that 
night before she retired to rest, the countess 
kissed her, and, with smiles glistening through 
tears, said — 

"Elinor, methinks the golden caul and its 
sapphire clasp hold magic spells. Thou wilt need 
few of the lessons thou art ever desiring of me ; 
the future Princess of Wales will hold her court 
right royally !" 

"As becometh Leicester's daughter and De 
Montfort's sister," said her eldest brother, Simon, 
who was passing at the moment. He looked and 
spoke haughtily, for he was heritor of all his 
father's pride, with less than his father's wisdom. 

During the few days of his sojourn at Kenil- 
worth, while his train were entertained by the 
esquires and retainers with tilting and other con- 
genial sports, Prince Llewellyn spent many hours 
in close conference with Lord Leicester and his 
two sons. The result of their deliberations was 
important, and of lasting and powerful influence 
on the fortunes of all three. 

E 
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Then came the morning of departure. Princo 
Llewellyn was to leave his sweet betrothed on© 
year longer in her mother's keeping. She was 
too young to be taken from that tender care, and 
transported to the principality over which her 
betrothed husband held sway, almost a foreign 
land to her, where another tongue was spoken, 
and clashing interests were at strife. Many tears 
she shed at parting, and her princely lover could 
ill brook the prospect of a long year of sepa- 
ration — a year how eventful and how terrible 
could they have foreseen all ! But he who would 
wed Lord Leicester's daughter must win as well 
as woo her. He was a link in the chain of a, 
long and complex plot; his loyalty would be 
recompensed, in case of success, by an armed 
intervention in his own national quarrel, and his 
union to the cause was sealed by the promise of 
Elinor de Hontfort's hand. 

Autumn went by, and winter came, and then 
the spring time gave life and impetus to the 
world. Busy rumours were abroad — a stir as 
of whispering leaves before a storm. Kenilworfc 
was the nucleus of an increasing energy through- 
out the land. Detached bodies of troops were 
continually rallying to it as to a centre. Young 
Simon de Montfort was scarcely out of the saddle 
day or night, and grew as ruddy from constant 
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exposure to the varying climate, as he had been 
pale and wan from anxious conferences, midnight 
councils, and long debates in perilous conjunctures. 
To him was entrusted the organizing and arming 
of the force, while Leicester and his inseparable 
companion, Henry, moved the springs of the 
whole. Daily did the son enter more into the 
large and generous nature of his father. The 
lofty schemes, grand as they were visionary, the 
noblo spirit in which they were planned, the 
righteous abhorrence of injustice and oppression, 
these daily unfolded themselves before his mind. 
On him in great measure depended the corre- 
spondence which their plans entailed, and this 
betrayed to him the transparent egotism, the 
selfish ambition of so many who had joined them ; 
and he could measure yet more truly the supe- 
riority of that master-mind, so above these petty 
influences and ignoble desires, so ready to yield 
all to others save only the direction of the great 
scheme, and that not for ambition or love of 
power alone, but because he knew that with his 
hand on the helm, shipwreck to the cause he was 
guiding through troubled waters might be averted, 
where supervision less watchful would ruin all. 

The crisis came at last. On the fourteenth of 
May, De Montfort and the Earl of Gloucester 
raised their standard in the midst of a vast army 
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on the plain of Lewes. King Henry, his brother 
the King of the Romans, and his son Edward, 
encountered the rebel forces. The battle raged 
for hours; the leaders on both sides did won- 
drous feats of arms, more especially the Earl of 
Leicester himself, and on the royal side Prince 
Edward, who, while animating by his example 
and his courage the troops of the king's army, 
was able, even in the din and excitement of 
battle, to grasp the whole strategy of the enemy, 
learning therefrom a lesson by which he profited 
well hereafter. Now, however, his skill availed 
them not; King Henry was taken prisoner. 
Shouts of victory from De Montfort's host rent 
the air, and before the sun set that night the 
reins of government were in his hands, the king 
his prisoner, and in a few hours later Prince 
Edward himself had capitulated. 

Was ever man so tempted ? Was ever fortune 
so great, so propitious for all ambition? Was 
ever victory so dazzling ? The head that planned 
the successful scheme was circled with the shadow 
of a crown. Popular favour was his. The people 
loved him as their deliverer. The great chiefs who 
consorted with him flattered him with homage,— 
such homage as the fortunate obtain. All councils 
were referred to his decision ; all power delegated 
into his hands. How then did he employ it ? 
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Desiring that in all government, of which the 
chiefest share was his, the people should have a 
voice, he summoned as their representatives the 
members of the first parliament that assembled 
within these realms. Having knowledge of the 
bribery and injustice then rife in every court of 
law, whereby the rich escaped punishment, and 
the poor suffered as the victims of an iniquitous 
system, he instituted reforms therein, the spirit of 
which survived long after he who made them had 
passed from this world to another. And there is 
proof left us of the grandeur and justice of his 
schemes, in the fruit they bore in future years. 
For one great and comprehensive mind understood 
him well. The captive prince, hereafter to be one 
of the wisest monarchs that . ever ruled the land, 
drew living principles from his conqueror's deeds ; 
and in his days England was ruled by the great 
earl's standard.- 

But soon this dazzling glare of sunshine 
clouded over. Honours were asked and grants 
demanded, which the simple right of justice for- 
bade him to yield. He thought of the common 
weal; his partizans of the spoil of the enemy, 
rank, wealth, power. 

" Give us some of your gains !" was the cry. 

" My gains ! Oh ! my friends, ye know not 
for what ye strive. What am I, that ye clamour 
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thus ? Can ye see nothing beyond the present 
hour ? Unhappy souls ! ye would undo yourselves 
and me !" 

Still through all opposition, amid discontent, 
false friends, open enemies, malicious counterplots, 
and cruel slanders, he persevered to his end. 

Then came the great treachery of the traitor 
Gloucester ; traitor to his king, his country, and 
his friend. Envy whispered to him of a greater 
than he in the land, whose success and whose 
power he could not brook to witness. He and his 
followers melted away from De Montfort's host, 
and withdrew their forces into Wales. 

Who could be patient under provocation so 
great? The lion was aroused. Ingratitude, 
reproach, misconstruction, might be borne; but 
not this. With his royal prisoners Lord Leicester 
started for Hereford. In fair fight he dare ad- 
venture all, for who could compete with him in 
the day of battle? But deceit, to which his 
generous nature had no counterfoil, was at woi'k, 
Gloucester knew with whom he had to deal. 

Suddenly the young Prince Edward fell sick, 
and for many days continued so. Occasional 
interchanges regarding his health were allowed to 
pass from him to his friends outside, and as he 
lay on his sick-bed, even letters and messages 
brought by men who wore the badge of the De 
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Clares were permitted to cheer his tedious hours 
of convalescence. One evening there came a 
steed of rare beauty. Lord Gloucester desired 
the prince to accept a poor tribute at his hands, 
and to ride it for his health, if he could obtain 
permission so to do. The messenger told nothing 
of a secret lining in the saddle cloth, or what lay 
therein concealed. 

Two days afterwards the swift-footed Gui- 
nevre carried Prince Edward across the border 
into the traitor's camp, and the doom of the great 
Earl was sealed. 

The 3rd of August came. Young De Mont- 
fort, at the head of his troops, advanced with 
banners flying to meet his father, near the town 
of Evesham. 

That morning, at early dawn, the Earl of 
Leicester was astir in his quarters. His armourer 
was fastening the joints of his ponderous suit of 
mail, and a page stood by holding his plumed 
helmet, and supporting the hilt of his great sword. 
At length he was equipped, and dismissing his 
attendants, desired that his son Henry might be 
summoned to his presence. 

When he appeared the earl addressed him thus: 

"My son, we are on the eve of a contest 
which will decide the destiny of our cause. When 
all is staked on one great issue, the alternative is 
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ruin. I desire now to lay upon thee my last com- 
mands. If the fortunes of the day are against us, 
if I fall, thou art young, for thee bright days 
may yet be in store; I entreat, nay, I command 
thee to fly the field, and spare me the anguish of 
thinking, as my last breath ebbs, that all I love 
best are ruined and undone." 

"Father," was the reply, "dost thou not 
recall my oath, when we sat in the banquetting 
hall at Durham House? Should I be Lord 
Leicester's son if I could break it ? I have sworn 
never to survive defeat. There are true hearts, 
v my father, who will stand by us to the last. 
Despenser, De Basset, Montchestney " 

" I know it well, Henry, and therein lies the 
sting. If I alone could suffer ! Last night how 
solemn was the midnight service in yonder gray 
abbey, it calms my spirit to recall it ! How 
glorious the music, as if celestial voices breathed 
sweet thoughts of heaven forth amongst us ! All 
felt it so methinks, and felt, too, how surely at that 
same hour to-night some of us will have left this 
world to enter into another. Oh ! my son, there 
are moments, as I review the past in the light of 
such thoughts as these, when I would fain recall 
much that I have done, which then seemed good in 
mine eyes because I stayed not to unravel motives 
before I committed actions. What if some delu- 
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sion hath been on me now ? What if the cause I 
deemed so holy has been but another name for 
Ambition?" 

At this moment the door opened, and an old 
and faithful servant of the De Montfort's, who had 
been stationed in the turret of the abbey, entered 
hastily, and with a joyous countenance exclaimed — 

" My lord ! my lord ! The banner ! our ban- 
ner ! The young lord Simon approaches with a 
goodly array; they are mounting the crest of the 
farthest hillock, and will be here anon." 

" Now heaven be praised for this great tidings ! 
Go back to the turret, good Roger, and bring me 
word still further what thou seest." 

Yet awhile did the earl and his son continue 
in close and loving intercommunion, and spent a 
part of the short time that remained in writing a 
few last words to those whom they loved, now in 
a foreign land, and whom a fatal presentiment 
warned them they had seen for the last time on 
earth. 

" One things upholds me, Henry. The perfect- 
trust I have in thy brothers, in especial Simon, 
whose coolness and judgment, and the hot courage 
he mingleth so deftly with discretion, are a bulwark 
to us. I feel as if myself were divided, and my 
own skill were marshalling our trusty battalions 
yonder, while my body is with my friends here, 
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and my heart and love with thee, fair son and 
most dear counsellor. My spirit, I trust/' said 
the earl reverently, " is not debarred from constant 
uplifting and receiving of comfort from the Con- 
troller of all destinies, and Giver of immortal life. 
And I humbly pray that my soul shall be in his 
keeping in the hour of death." 

S€ Then," as old chroniclers fail not to tell us, 
" did the Earl of Leicester go forth among his 
troops, wearing a shirt of hair beneath his mail, 
and a crucifix on his breast, being a devout man, 
and with his son and his faithful adherents receive 
the Blessed Sacrament, and remain in prayer, as 
was his wont in the morning of battle." 

The troops being now in order, De Montfort 
returned to his apartment to gird on his sword, 
and to don his helmet. 

With an innate regard for the superstition of 
the times, alike consonant with his own feelings 
and those of his followers, the plume that waved 
above his crest was white. White crosses were 
worn on the back and breast of their gaberdines 
by his soldiers, and white was adopted wherever 
colours were not of necessity imposed. 

(t Sith it must be that banners and devices, 
as well as the plumed helmets of their leaders, do 
engage the attention, and direct the movements 
of the soldiers, and sith of all colours white most 
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truly depicteth purity of intention, and single- 
ness of heart, let it be our emblem, and the token 
of our cause this day," said the earl. 

Thus fortified in body and soul, the great 
commander was about to mount his war-horse, 
when he perceived his servant, Roger, hastily 
threading his way through the crowd, with a 
countenance whereon disaster was plainly written. 

As soon as they were retired within doors, the 
old man wrung his hands, and wept, in a vain 
attempt to epeak. 

Even at that critical moment, when an army 
awaited his presence, and when anxious fore- 
bodings and a natural impatience sharpened his 
suspense, that great, kind heart could tarry to be 
graoious towards his old servant. 

" Good Roger," he said, at length, " speak, 
an you love us : every instant is of urgent value ; 
we are fortified to know the worst." 

" Oh, my dear lord ! that mine eyes should see, 
and my tongue be doomed to tell thee of thine 
evil hap ! The banner of thy house is no longer 
to be seen, but I beheld the device of the Morti- 
mer, of the traitor Earl of Gloucester, and the 
royal banner of England." 

"Then may God keep our souls, for our 
bodies are Prince Edward's !" 

After a moment's grave and sorrowful musing, 
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the earl turned towards him and again spoke, as 
he extended his mailed hand — 

"Farewell, old friend. Thon hast been a 
faithful servitor of me and mine. Thou wilt never 
see me more alive; but an thou hearest of the 
safety of my sons, show them this golden reliquary, 
which keep for the memory of thy master. They 
will entreat thee kindly for my sake. Do thou 
serve them as thou hast served me. Also, do 
thy endeavour to see the Countess of Leicester, 
and my fair and gentle Elinor. Say my last 
earthly thoughts will be with them; and do thou 
hide this casket in some safe keeping till thou 
shalt be able to give it into thy lady's hand. A 
letter and a gift lie in it. Good Koger, I thank 
thee for thy faithful service, and bid thee, now, 
farewell." 

The next instant the Earl of Leicester had 
mounted his charger, and with a countenance calm 
and serene, as if he rode to victory, put his troops 
in motion, and led the van* 

"Henry," he said, addressing his son, who 
rode at his right hand, " turn thy destrier's 
, bridle this way. I have kept back nothing from 
thee hitherto, as thou knowest well, and I cannot 
do it now. Thy brother Simon hath suffered 
defeat, or is tardier than is his impatient wont. 
~~ ^ould be with us now. If he comes not we 
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are undone. We must cross the river at once ; 
the prince and Gloucester are upon us." 

As the troops defiled through the town into the 
country beyond, they found every road blockaded 
by the heads of columns, every vantage ground 
occupied, the bridge of boats across the Severn 
destroyed, and all hope, even the faintest, that 
young De Montfort could join them, at an end. 

" They have learned to fight from me !" said 
the earl, with a bitter smile, as he beheld the 
results of the lesson he had taught at Lewes, and 
comprehended with a prescient eye tho fatal issue 
of the strife. 

Like the flight of a young eagle the warlike, 
genius of Prince Edward, exulting in the danger, 
rose triumphant over every obstacle on this event- 
ful day. He had surprised and routed utterly the 
forces of young Simon de Montfort, who after 
deeds of gallantry such as became the son of a 
hero, barely escaped with his life to the fortified 
walls of Kenilworth. He had destroyed the com- 
munication with the opposite bank of the river, 
and hoped at once to overwhelm and surround 
the enfeebled troops and inferior numbers of the 
enemy. But the victory was not to be so easy. 

By the force of will which accomplishes great 
ends with inadequate means, the earl contrived to 
pass the river; and then began the deadly strife, 
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so long to be remembered with shuddering and 
horror. Each army met, filled with a proud, in- 
domitable courage, resolved neither to spare nor 
yield. All through that long, long summer day 
the carnage now grew fiercer, and the space 
whereon the battle raged was compressed into a 
narrowing circle, while the uproar of voices and 
clashing of arms clamoured round the summit of 
the hill whereon Lord Leicester took his stand. 

" Despenser \" cried the earl, in a voice where 
command and entreaty strove in sorrowful tones, 
" and thou, good Kalph de Basset, fly ! Leave me 
now. Te have done all that mortals could. I tell ye 
it is vain ! Fly now, I say, while there is yet time." 

But they were of those whose knightly souls 
could never brook dishonour. The spirit of their* 
leader had passed into them. The cause was in 
their eyes righteousness and justice, and they 
spared not to baptize it with their generous blood 
as one after another fell by De Montfort's side. 

Worse than the bitterness of death was his. 
If he had sinned he suffered then. Who shall say 
that he did not receive all the recompense of his 
error on that dreadful field, and on this side the 
grave, before death mercifully released his noble 
Sit from its earthly prison? 

Who can tell what bitter despair seized him 
as he saw every hope destroyed ! What humilia- 
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tion, as he beheld his fall man's wisdom thwarted 
by an inexperienced boy ! What heartfelt sor- 
row, as he left to tyranny and oppression the 
country for whose sake he died ! What anguish, 
as he saw friend after friend, each brave, and true, 
and faithful to the last, stretched on the blood- 
stained earth ! 

Death lingered long for him. In vain he 
rushed impetuous to the fray. In vain he flung 
his giant strength into the gaps which death had 
opened. In vain he offered himself a mark for 
sword and halbert. In vain he fought, and 
strove, and bled ; death would not come to him. 
At length (and how hard must have been the 
struggle, how pierced with pity his mighty heart ! ), 
as he saw his wearied troops cut down like grass, 
he stooped to ask for quarter, not for himself, 
but for them. " We give no quarter to traitors," 
was the cry. And again foe rushed on foe, piti- 
less, implacable. 

At this time Lord Leicester's horse was 

killed, but disengaging himself from its hous- 
ings, he sprang lion-like to his feet, his arm still 
vigorous, and his tall plume waving high above 
his compeers. 

No prisoners were taken. Every man, in- 
spired by a kindred ardour, fought hand to hand 
until he fell. Of all De Montfort's knightly train 
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not one was spared, though out of the hundred 
and eighty of noble blood who fought beneath 
his standard, some twelve, sore wounded, were 
found yet breathing after the battle. The very 
earth was steeped in gore, and the thick empur- 
pled streams ran blood. Dead bodies, cleft with 
gaping death-wounds, choked the well-spring 
on the accursed field, so long trodden by suc- 
ceeding generations with intensest fear and 
horror. 

But now the western sun sank low in the 
heavens, for night, like death, came tardily to the 
few that lingered on. 

Lord Leicester wielded yet his ponderous 
sword; "none fought for life as he for death," 
and, propitious at length, it came. One last sharp 
grief he must endure. 

" Oh, Henry ! my son, my son ! why wilt thou 
not obey me and fly the field ? Must I see thee 
fall, and drink to the dregs tliis cup of bitter 
sorrow ? Must thou and I part thus ?" 

"How should a soldier die, my father? 
Surely with his front to the foe, and his face to 
the red battle ! Our parting is not long. We 
shall meet beyond the setting sun, where death 
and treachery shall divide us never ." 

t€ May God have mercy on our souls !" cried 
the earl. And as he spoke, he, powerless to 
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avert it, saw the blow fell that stretched his son 
a lifeless corpse npon the battle-field. 

So the worst had befallen. What more could 
wound him now? His lost hopes, his fruitless 
schemes, his grand aspirations after noble things, 
had gone before him into the impenetrable mys- 
tery of a future judgment. 

Hi a time had come. The exulting aim that 
marked the great earl for its own, descended with 
unerring power, and he fell, still grasping his 
huge sword, and where he fell he died. 

The features which grief had changed and 
writhen into a look so bitter sad, now set them- 
selves serenely beneath the hand of death; and 
a smile, such as those who loved him would 
have read right well, stole in beneath the 
shadow of his grim war-casque, as if the soul 
bad once looked back as it left its prison-house, 
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OR, BOW QUERN ANNE LOVED HEK PEOPLE. 



"What shall I ask, good Sir Simon?" 

" Fair and gracious lady, it is not for me to 
prompt you in your asking. The king will bo 
here anon ; and on this auspicious day surely you 
cannot ask too much, or ask in vain. Is there no 
personal matter of dower or jewels ? or any gift 
for your own pleasure or use, Buch as rich cloth- 
ing, seeing that Ms grace is favourable to the 

wearing of splendid vestures ? or " 

" Nay, mine honoured counsellor, thou know- 
est my tastes lie not that way. This day I have 
been crowned a queen; I would fain do some 
good and great work to mark it. I sent for thee, 
not to prate of jewels and fine clothes, but thwt 
thou of thy knowledge and elder wisdom might 
instruct me how I may best serve my people, 
persuade my royal spouse to righteous deeds, and 
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glorify the good God who hath called me to such 
honour." 

Then, after a moment's study, spoko the 
knight whose loyal soul divined well the bent of 
his sovereign's mind— 

" There is a suit of pity and of dole which 
many would fain see presented to the king, and 
such a prayer as would well become thy lips to 
offer and thy heart to plead, fair queen." 

iC Say on, good Sir Simon, that I may be 
ready when the king shall meet me here." 

" The land is full of affliction and mourning, 
in that the king's heavy displeasure lieth on it 
by reason of the rebellion, so lately quenched in 
fierce blood-shedding. If the king could be pre- 
vailed with to pardon " 

At this instant the sound of music came 
through the corridors, with voices and approach- 
ing footsteps, betokening that King Eichard was 
at hand. With a low obeisance De Burleigh 
withdrew, and left the queen to meet her hus- 
band alone. 

At the same moment the ladies of the queen's 
train entered by. another door, and the king 
himself appeared to conduct her in state to the 
banquetting hall. He was magnificently attired. 
His tunic was of rose-coloured satin, covered by 
a wide mantle of cloth of gold, with sweeping 
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sleeves, embroidered in rich devices with precious 
stones. He wore his crown, as did also the 
queen, whose golden tresses were looped in heavy 
folds beneath it, and wreathed with strings of 
pearl. 

As they were about to enter the hall, the 
king stopped a moment and spoke low in her ear, 
whereat she smiled upon him like a kindly ray of 
sunshine, answering — 

" I have indeed a boon, gracious liege, when- 
soever it shall please you to give me a hearing." 

The king then led her to the end of the hall, 
where two chairs were placed under a canopy, 
and seating himself in one, said aloud — 

"It is the custom of sovereigns on days of 
rejoicing like this present, to grant a boon unto 
their loving subjects, or to some trusty liege, or 
to whomsoever is high in royal favour. Our be- 
loved consort, your queen, hath put forward her 
claim to a like kindly usage, and we hereby 
desire ye all, noble lords and ladies, to bear us 
witness with what readiness we grant the same, 
out of our love and tenderness." 

A low murmur of applause announced the in- 
terest of the audience at these words. 

" Then, gracious sovereign," said the young 

queen, kneeling in suppliant attitude before her 

nd all the people, " hear my petition. I am 
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credibly informed that divers of your subjects lie 
at ibis moment — to us a time of so great Happi- 
ness and prosperity — under the burthen of your 
just displeasure for grievous offences committed by - 
them. I beseech you, sire, out of your tenderness 
to me, your loving and obedient wife, to extend 
a full, free, and unconditional pardon to all such, 
that the day on which I become their queen, may 
be to them a day of joy and not of heaviness." 

An irrepressible thrill of admiration stirred 
the assembly at this speech ; for great excitement 
prevailed among all classes at the doom of sorrow 
and attainder which overhung whole families, and 
the tortures and cruel executions which had fol- 
lowed the insurrection. Many a bold eye was 
blurred and dim of sight to. behold the fair young 
queen bending in an attitude of humility, and 
pleading, like Queen Esther, for her people at 
the feet of the king. 

At first Bichard's handsome countenance was 
overclouded with a gloomy shade of disappoint- 
ment. Any boon but this he would gladly have 
accorded. He turned away in silence, and in the 
moment of suspense it seemed as if the hearts of 
all present pleaded with him through the queen. 
At length he looked round, and unable to with- 
stand her tearful eyes, raised her, kissed her brow, 
and, as he took her by the hand, said — 
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Be satisfied, dearest wife, thou hast pre- 
vailed altogether with me. Thy desire shall be 
performed, for loath should I be to deny any 
request of thine." 

Prom that hour dated the heart service, leal 
and true, which many a good and noble spirit 
tendered to Queen Anne. 

The king and queen had been married only a 
few days, and everything ntfw looked golden in 
the light of love and joy. And besides the mani- 
festations of gladness on their marriage, the fes- 
tivities of Christmas-tide were being held with un- 
wonted magnificence ; so that everywhere smiles, 
admiration, and public rejoicing met the royal 
bride with kindly greetings in this first experi- 
ence of her adopted country, and the goodwill of 
her people. 

Much graceful homage was paid her on this 
evening. As she sat at the king's right hand 
she seemed a sweet and gracious lady, in whose 
face many an anxious eye read hope, and love, 
and all the tender charities which best beseem 
a woman. She wore a robe of green damask, 
with an upper tunic of purple velvet. Her face 
was full and of a fair complexion, and its colour 
went and came with the excitement of the scene. 

On the king's left hand sat another lady, in 
— ory respect a contrast to that fair and slender 
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figure, with the dove-like eyes and the locks of 
gold. This was no less a personage than Joanna 
of Kent, widow of the Black Prince, who, once 
the brightest star of King Edward's court, still 
shone in wondrous beauty, the centre of great 
power, and the beloved of many friends. The 
Princess of Wales wore a robe of deep violet 
satin, fringed with ermine, and enriched on the 
sleeves and boddice with jewels of great value. 
Her aquiline features, bright with the talent and 
fascination for which she was so celebrated, re- 
tained, even in her maturer years; much of. their 
marvellous beauty. 

Most happily, as many a day of mutual 
sorrow proved, between these noble ladies a 
pure and exalted friendship sprang up, which 
both retained until death divided them for a 
while. 

The queen, surrounded by a train of noble 
damosels, for the most part as young and as 
inexperienced in the ways of their new country 
as herself, turned eagerly from one to the other 
of her friends for advice. . Sir Simon Burleigh, 
who had attended her from Prague, she knew to 
be a gentleman of stainless probity, and devoted 
to her interests and the king's. The Archbishop 
of York, Arundel, would fain ingratiate himself 
into her counsels, and had a plausible and ready 
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tongue. Lord Stafford, the accomplished and 
brave, whom, for his noble qualities and loyal 
devotion, she was wont to call her knight, would 
have been fain to shed his life-blood in her ser- 
vice. These and many others were her friends. 
But to none was she indebted more deeply for 
wise guidance and judicious aid, than to the prin- 
cess unto whom she became even as a daughter. 

Deeply versed in the ways of courts, accus- 
tomed to judge men's faces rather than their words, 
to shine on all, yet to trust but few, the Princess 
Joan was well fitted to play the mentor to the 
guileless queen, who, as by instinct, turned to the 
protection of that strong kind heart, and thus set 
at rest from all anxieties and fears, was at liberty 
to devote her first thoughts to her husband, whose 
affection for her increased ever as the days passed 
on. Her influence over him was unbounded. She 
asked few favours for herself; but the poor, the 
friendless, the oppressed, found her ear ever open, 
and her voice ever ready to plead their cause. 

Openhanded to a fault, she gave gladly and 
with a free spirit. The king was wont to remon- 
strate with her on the plain and sombre garments 
she usually wore, made of stuffs less costly than 
became her rank, and which, contrasted with the 
splendour he himself affected in his attire, ap- 
peared mean and parsimonious to his gorgeous 
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tastes. But in vain he pressed her to extrava- 
gance. 

"My king," she made answer, "thy bounty 
has not diminished since the day when I came to 
thee a dowerless bride. Ample and lavish has 
been thy generous kindness to me. But, because 
thou hast made me rich in this world's goods, I 
would not forget the poor in my prosperity. I 
had rather wear this kirtle of dark cloth a while 
longer, and know that nought is diminished from 
the sustenance of the six thousand who depend 
on me for their daily meal, than deck myself in 
silk and bravery/' 

" Thou art too good for me, Anne. I think, 
indeed, oftentimes that thou hast the nature of a 
heavenly angel. God forbid thy wings should 
grow, else I might fear to see thee rise and leave 
me to the tempter, whom thou hast many a time 
scared from me with thy holy speech, and to my- 
self, whose chance of heaven would be but small 
without thee, little heretic though thou art!" 

" Oh, Richard, my king !" was her reply, with 
the soft voice and the clinging tender ways he 

loved, " would that not I only, but thou wert " 

She stopped with brimming eyes, and trembling, 
too earnest for speech. 

" Wert a heretic, little wife ?" 

c< Wert a believer in the truth, which that good 
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man the rector of Lutterworth doth so ably ex- 
pound, and which " 

"Nay, sweet, bring me no preachers ; I want 
none of their counsel !" said the king, turning 
hastily away; then, as looking back he saw the 
bending head droop, and the sweet eyes fill with 
tears, added, "but I will tell thee what I would 
fain hear instead. Do thou sit in yonder wide 
chair with thy gold-bound tome of the Evangels 
in thy lap, and I will couch me here among the 
rushes, as beseemeth one of mortal birth when 
an angel speaks, and thou shalt read me some of 
the wqrds thou art ever so ready at repeating. 
Let us see if they have magic in them to seal 
my lips with patience in the Council Chamber 
to-day." 

"Nay, then, my king," she said, her face 
alight with joy at this rare condescension, ts I 
am no angel; only, indeed, a poor mortal with 
many a grave default. But, come, an thou wilt 
indeed so pleasure me. See the chair is amply 
wide ; sit beside me here. And now I will tell 
thee somewhat. I was wrong to speak as I did 
of the kirtle of silver tissue thou didst desire for 
me. I will buy it, dear heart, and next Sunday 
I will wear ii to pleasure thee, for it is the anni- 
versary of our bridal." 

So spoke Queen Anne, and kept her royal 
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word, to the great content of her lord, who de- 
lighted to see gay and sumptuous apparel, and 
especially on the person of his queen. 

From that day she made the resolve that, 
since he willed it so, on all festive occasions, and 
always at his desire, she would put aside her pre- 
ference for the plain and quiet dress and adopt 
those bright colours which he loved to see her 
wear. Yet, as she never would forego any de- 
mands of charity, Queen Anne would sometimes 
be obliged to. part with jewels and other rich 
tokens sent her from time to time by the Empress 
Elizabeth, her mother; and though it grieved 
her sore to part with these gifts of love, endeared 
by association and coming from the home of her 
childhood, she cheerfully devoted them to this 
good purpose rather than those which the king 
presented to her, and which she thought it wrong 
to use in any other way than as it best pleased 
him. 

A year had elapsed when one sweet morning 
in the early spring the queen sat in the pretty 
little chamber hung round with tapestry, which 
was called "Queen Anne's Bower/' and over- 
looked a grassy lawn sloping to the Thames ; for 
the court had lately removed to her favourite 
palace of Shene. A large volume lay open on 
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her knee, and her eyes were turned towards the 
sunlit river in dreamy musing. A page entered 
at this moment to say that the Archbishop of 
York waited without, and desired at her pleasure 
to be admitted. 

Arundel, Archbishop of York, and afterwards, 
in evil times, of Canterbury, was a man whose pre- 
sence, whether he appeared as now in the simple 
habit of his order, or in the magnificent robes of 
his high office, bore an aspect of dignity and self- 
possession acquired by habitual intercourse with 
the world, and the superiority which knowledge 
and authority give. His suave and insinuating 
manners made him at home in the atmosphere of 
courts; and intuitive insight into character, with 
great tact in the adapting his opportunities to his 
ends, made him an invaluable emissary of the 
church he served. 

His head, with its short fringe of dark hair, 
and the long silken beard which flowed almost 
to his girdle, was of the type of intellectual 
beauty a sculptor might have copied with de- 
light. The features were eminently handsome, 
but cold and impassive as marble, and the 
dark troubled eyes, ever seeking the ground, 
wore an expression which was at all times hard 
to read aright. 

" Peace be with you, my daughter," said the 
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archbishop, as the queen bent her head in reve- 
rence. " I grieve to think that my coming has 
been so mistimed as to interrupt your hour of 
study," continued the prelate, who, though he 
never raised his furtive glance, had the faculty of 
seeing everything while he appeared innocently 
unconscious of all around, and had already per- 
ceived the broad clasped tome which lay near the 
open window. 

" My hours of study are irregular and oft- 
times difficult to obtain," said the queen colour- 
ing, but not with uneasiness ; for she had been 
accustomed to see the books of the Evangelists so 
openly read in her mother's court, that she had no 
idea of concealment. 

ts And what tale of romaunt and chivalry be- 
guiles my daughter's leisure?" said the arch- 
bishop in his most silvery tones, determined to 
see the book of which he had already heard, and 
to take his measures according to circumstances. 
S€ But need I ask ? s The Canterbury Pilgrims', 
doubtless, or some fascinating lay of the great 
Chaucer it must surely be; for who could know 
the Lady Joan and fail to imbibe her admira- 
tion for the friend of her youth, one to whose 
great mind her own hath paid such graceful 
homage?" 

" Nay, my father," said the gentle queen, 
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blushing still more, yet with fearless truthful eyes 
and smiling countenance regarding the archbishop 
as she rose to take up the Holy Boob, '■ it is not 
old Chaucer, much as I love him, who could 
guide me through the mazes of life's busy tur- 
moil. Behold, these are the four Holy Gospels 
bound together. They were given me by one 
I love and reverence, on the day I left my home 
to become the king of England's bride." 

Not a feature betrayed the working of the 
prelate's mind, and as he crossed himself with 
bowed head while he advanced to receive the 
Sacred Volume in his hands, the queen, little 
dreamed of the volcano that seethed below that 
smooth brow and placid smile. He appeared to 
ponder over the page whereon was emblazoned 
the royal cipher crowned with the imperial diadem 
of England, and to trace with admiring eyes the 
figures of the Evangelists with their symbols, 
grouped together by the skilful limner; but in 
reality wrath and deadly hate sprang up fiercely 
in his heart, and' his eyes might well seek to hide 
the fiery flashes that gleamed beneath their down- 
cast lids. At length he commanded himself, so 
as to trust his voice in speech. 

" Doubtless you have found your account in 
this study, my daughter V 9 

" Ah, said the guileless queen, " your good- 
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ness and -wisdom can well understand how truly I 
have found it my chart and compass since I left 
my mother's side. I learned to love it then. 
Oh, my father, it seems but a short while since I 
was a little child, and kneeling at her feet was 
wont to hear her tell those wondrous stories, and 
to marvel when she said they were true ! I was 
young, it oft seemeth to my fears too young, to 
leave her care. But, in truth, since then I have 
found more than even she could give me of strength 
and comfort in these holy pages. I tremble to 
think what had been my lot without them." 

As she said this, and lost in her eagerness the 
bashful fear that made her hesitate to trust her- 
self in conversation at other times, the archbishop 
did for one instant lift his eyes to her counte- 
nance. 

They were a marvellous contrast. 

The prelate's dark glance spoke anger, un- 
certainty, and bitter malice, as one baffled in an 
evil purpose. 

The queen stood before him with one hand 
on the open book, her long golden hair foiling 
round her in the negligent fashion she adopted 
when in retirement, her cheeks glowing, and her 
earnest eyes brimming with tears at the memory 
of her home, as she looked out over the sonny 
landscape, the gleaming river, and the waving 
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trees, into the far blue heavens beyond ; all that 
is bright, and pure, and fair, seeming to clothe 
her "with light as with a garment." 

"There is consolation and strength here," 
said the archbishop, in a low musing tone, " and 
it is refreshing to one accustomed to hear far 
other language from royal lips, to receive this 
confession of a pure faith, my daughter. But it 
behoveth me, out of the depths of a wide experi- 
ence, to speak a word of caution, as well as many 
of loving praise. The Church is undoubtedly 
eager that all who run should read the words of 
Truth. But mark, — he who runneth in the hurried 
and tumultuous course of this life, is apt to be 
dazzled and bewildered as he runs, so that the 
eye becometh dim, and the head weary, until the 
words of the Sacred Volume distort themselves to 
the mental vision, and become uncertain, trans- 
posing themselves according to the mind of the 
reader. The Church, in her wisdom, foreseeing 
this, hath commanded her ministers to lay as it 
were a finger on the page, to guide the wandering 
glance, and to steady the vacillating mind. Where 
she points, there is safety. Forsake not, there- 
fore, her guidance. What she leaveth in ob- 
scurity, that seek not to unravel; knowing that 
some do wrest the Scriptures to their own con- 
demnation." 
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But, my father// said the queen, suddenly 
recalling her thoughts from their heavenward 
flight, " is it that you deem the perusal of this 
Holy Book too great an achievement for my 
woman's mind? Behold, then " 

As she spoke the queen turned leaf after leaf, 
where many comments and marginal notes were 
written by different hands, some in her own, 
others in the writing of eminent men of her 
native country, of whose enlightened wisdom she 
had early learnt the truth. 

" Far be it from me, my daughter. Admira- 
tion for so great learning and piety in one so 
young, and so especially exposed to danger and 
temptation, might well have sufficed me to speak 
of. These, to my apprehension as a man, are 
beautiful to contemplate, and of infinite loveliness 
and purity in the sin-defiled atmosphere of a 
court ; but to my inward conviction as a servant 
of our holy Church, commissioned to watch and 
guard, as well as guide her children, I could in 
no wise reconcile it to my conscience, did I not 
say emphatically, beware of the leaven of unsanc- 
tioned doctrines, beware unsound interpretations 
of the Scriptures, and beware the awful respon- 
sibility of influencing others to their eternal 



ruin. 



He said this with a voice so authoritative, and 

a 
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a manner so studiously impressive, that the young 
queen in her timid humility" for a moment was 
almost persuaded that she had done wrong in 
reading unaided, and without guidance, the un- 
interpreted language of the Holy Book. But as 
she took it lovingly in her hand, and glanced 
regretfully over its well-known pages, these words 
met her eye, " No man cometh to the Father but 
by Me." Therewith strength came into that 
gentle spirit, her mental sight was as it were 
disenchanted, and folding her hands together, ' 
she said quietly, but with distinct utterance, " I 
thank you, father. I will endeavour myself to 
follow that which is good only, and will especially 
beware of the leaven of false doctrine, speaking 
only after the Voice that speaketh to me with no 
uncertain utterance, and not forsaking the belief 
for which apostles and martyrs have shed their 
Hood." 

"In this your words are as an oracle, my 
daughter," said the prelate, not feeling certain at 
the moment whether the queen spoke in submis- 
sive deference, or with as much of the serpent's 
wisdom as of the meekness of the dove ; adding, 
4t this, I bethink me, is the festival of the holy 
Perpetua; it would be well to commemorate her 
hallowed " 

Ere he could finish his sentence, the archbishop 
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heard a voice and approaching footsteps which 
he well knew, and the Princess of Wales imme- 
diately appeared. Their mutual antipathy there- 
fore brought the interview to a speedy close, and 
he left the queen's presence to seek the Duke of 
Gloucester, in a mood where vexation and anger 
strove with self-command for the mastery. 

The duke's apartments were in a distant wing 
of the building, and faced the park-like space, 
which was studded with groups of trees, and 
which stretched beyond the pleasaunce into the 
outlying country. 

To reach the low-arched doorway by which 
those privileged to do so could enter privately, 
the archbishop had to cross a wide grass lawn, 
and thread several secluded paths. He was fol- 
lowing their mazy but familiar windings, with 
eyes cast down, and thoughts as intricate as they, 
when the Duke of Gloucester himself appeared 
advancing to meet him. 

Gloucester was a man of harsh and forbidding 
manners ; he was no maker of fine speeches, and 
would neither parley with an enemy nor argue 
with a friend. Few could resist the power of his 
will. Events oftentimes served him, bent by 
sheer force to his ends. None had ever found 
the softer side of his heart. No compunctious 
visitings, or tender promptings of a better nature, 
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ever turned aside his awakened wrath, or pacified 
his desire for vengeance when he judged himself 
aggrieved. In company with him the courtly 
priest appeared more courtly still ; his voice more 
silvery, as it chimed in measured cadence to that 
rough hoarse bass; his reticent and polished 
manner more graceful in contrast with the abrupt 
decision of his ally. 

Yet, with all his blustering, the duke divined 
not how completely he was, at times, a tool in 
the hands of the wily archbishop, who could 
silently dissever a branch, yet leave it to all 
appearance sound and firm, while the duke, in- 
stigated to deal the final blow, appeared guilty 
of the whole, and reaped in fear, distrust, and 
hatred, the odium of the deed, until his temper, 
chafed to the uttermost, would blaze forth, 
scorching all around him, when the archbishop, 
stepping in, would whisper politic forbearance, 
and,, whether he succeeded or not, wore the 
saintly character of mediator, with a grace that 
did him honour. 

There were heretical books at court, and a 
copy of the Scriptures in the English tongue. 
The queen was the guilty person, the centre to 
which heretics rallied. But the king was yet a 
tower of stnength in the land, and she was safe 
in the sanctuary of his protection. Not even the 
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Duke of Gloucester could touch her there." But 
there were others, prey less noble, objects of 
vengeance less cherished than she. Here must 
the work begin. Through this vulnerable spot 
must the blow strike home. Not too precipitately, 
but through a careful train of circumstances 
deftly laid, must the end be approached. Thus 
planned the archbishop, and to this end he 
worked, 

"So! my lord archbishop, you are abroad 
betimes this morning !" was the duke's greeting. 

" Duty is a powerful awakener, my lord ; and 
of Arundel it shall never be said that he is a lag- 
gard when duty calls." 

"Duty — humph! Most men prefer a plea- 
sant sobriquet for their moving spring of action. 
Thank heaven, I never cared to cloke my sins in 
silk and velvet, but did ever call them, in their 
honest ugliness, by their own black names." 

The archbishop coloured, but said nothing. 

" You come from the royal apartments, I pre- 
sume V 9 continued the duke, with a sarcastic 
smile. "How fares it with our royal nephew and 
his baby queen ?" 

" The king I saw not, but the queen admitted 
me; and, sooth to say, thereby hangeth the 
matter whereon I would fain take counsel with 
your grace." 
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" We are alone here, man. The shrubberies 
near my chambers conceal no spies, I'll a-warrant 
ye ! But an you would be out of sight as well as 
hearing, turn we down this long yew walk : and 
now, speak out, archbishop, for I have my own 
weightier matters to attend to anon." 

"Your grace will remember that we have 
before held conference on the subject of the 
heretical papers and opinions which I and my 
confreres have discovered from time to time of 
late secretly current in the court, originating we 
could not imagine from whence/' 

" Yes, we agree there," said Gloucester, his 
loud voice and noisy declamation ringing peals of 
anguish on the prelate's delicate organs and timid 
desire for secresy; "and, by every saint in the 
calendar, I have sworn to crush the noisome 
weed I Do thou but show me the growing 
shoots, and I will rain fire and brimstone on 
them, ha, ha!" 

"I have found the treasure-casket wherein 
the seed is garnered, my lord duke. It is of rare 
and costly workmanship, of pure gold, yet strong 
as iron withal, and cannot be forced asunder. 
But woe be to the hands that take the grain from 
thence to sow it broadcast in the earth. Even 



as—" 



•'"A truce to your parables, Arundel. Speak 
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out. I am no book-learned scholar. An you 
want my help, ask it with a reason, or leave it, 
and follow your own lights/' 

"Know, then," said the archbishop, with a 
furtive glance around, " I have seen the queen's 
own copy of the Evangelists with the pages 
scored in the writing of such men as Melice and 
Janovius, and among them the penship of the 
arch-heretic Wickliffe himself. The queen is the 
fountain-head of this new teaching. Her aiders 
and abettors are Sir Simon de Burleigh " 

" Whom I hate," growled the duke. 

" Wickliffe, who, I find from her page, at- 
tendeth her grace frequently; and the Princess 
of Wales " 

" Whom, an I could, I would crush as I crush 
this flower!" exclaimed Gloucester, passionately, 
plucking the head from a tall, fair rose, which 
crowned an opening in the yew hedge, and de- 
stroying it with a significant gesture. 

"We cannot yet touch the queen," almost 
whispered the archbishop in his fear of being 
overheard, " but we can and must speedily take 
other measures. Wickliffe is hid under the 
mantle of the Princess Joan, but " 

" Seek no further,my lord," replied Gloucester 
in his usual loud tones. "I will immediately 
begin this work. Not to disguise my motives 
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under gilded pretexts, lo, I confess me to your 
priestship, without reserve or favour ! I will strike 
the first blow home to the root of Lollardism, and 
assuage mine own desire for vengeance on that 
smooth-tongued villain whom the king loves, 
Simon Burleigh, for whose enjoyment, forsooth, 
he slighted me but yesterday." 

" Slighted you, my lord duke! As how?" 
said the priest feigning sympathy. 

"As thus, sir," thundered Gloucester: "I 
entered to the king with my mantle somewhat 
past the fashion, truly, and my doublet somewhat 
soiled. Whereat my royal nephew was pleased 
to draw all eyes upon me by a comparison with 
his own womanish frippery of silk and jewels; 
and De Burleigh, as I left the presence, contrived 
to set his foot upon my skirts. Pfaith I could 
have poniarded him where he stood, despite his 
grizzled beard and his elder years. But he shall 
find me yet." 

"Lo, here he comes, my lord!" whispered 
the archbishop, adding in the same tone, " Speak 
nothing at this present, lest he hurry to the 
queen." 

Sir Simon de Burleigh, as they spoke, ad- 
vanced, unconscious, to meet them. The be- 
loved and honoured counsellor both of the king 
and queen, a knight after the pattern of the 
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brightest days of chivalry, the friend of Chau- 
cer, of Froissart, of Da Guesclin, and, in later 
years, of Wickliffe; he was a brave and noble 
gentleman, who reflected in his life the holi- 
ness of the doctrines he had pledged himself to 
uphold. 

Distrusting the archbishop's sincerity, not- 
withstanding the many overtures he had received 
from him, and knowing the Duke of Gloucester 
to be his open enemy, the knight would have 
passed them with a suitable recognition. But the 
duke's temper would not suffer his prudence to 
conceal his hate ; and, to the inward distraction 
of his ally, the archbishop, he addressed De Bur- 
leigh in a loud tone, saying — 

" The path is somewhat narrow, and I wear a 
long sword, Sir Simon. How about the right of 
way?" 

" Tour lordship is pleased to be facetious this 
morning," said De Burleigh, with an absent 
smile; "but I am no straggler for precedence." 

"Nay, nay," said the prelate, suavely, but 
with a nervous trepidation he would fain hide, 
"let there be no difficulty. See, the robes of 
our poor order are not so flowing, nor so stiff 
with broidery, that they should spread them 
offensively over any one's path. Pass on, Sir 
Simon." And he pressed himself towards the 
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yew hedge, wishing devoutly it would yield and 
let him through. 

"You do well to lift your robes aside, arch- 
bishop," said the duke, with a savage glance. 
" Sir Simon de Burleigh is not particular whose 
skirts he mistaketh for the rush floor." 

"There is a charity that thinketh no evil, 
methinks I have heard you preach, my lord arch- 
bishop," said De Burleigh, now alive to the state 
of things, but determined to avoid open strife. 
"I can but say that the occurrence which the 
Duke of Gloucester taketh such strict note of, % 
was in no wise premeditated. I did set foot on 
your mantle, my lord, and I acknowledge it to be 
an irritating thing, with a host of silly pages and 
malapert idlers looking on and laughing at the 
rent; but " 

" Malaperts and idlers, quotha ! Truly, and 
with a king at their head, who, an he have wits 
for nothing wiser, can utter stinging thoughts 
eno* to fire a hermit's blood. But for thee, look 
thou to thy way, Sir Simon, or in good sooth 
this long sword of mine, to speak plainly, may 
bar thy path to some purpose." 

" Your grace moves me not," said the knight 
with a quiet dignity, which even the archbishop 
inwardly admired, " I am steadfastly purposed in 
the way that I have chosen. Gramercy for your 
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courtesy, my lord of York. By your grace's 

leave " and bowing, lie would have passed on, 

when the duke, in great choler, exclaimed — 

"Ha! defiance, and from thee I Begone, 
mad priest, and hang me not by the neckscarf ! 
Hold off, man! I care neither for saints nor 
devils just now ! And thou, caitiff knight, draw 
and defend thyself!" 

"Your grace condescends/' said the knight 
with unperturbed demeanour, but laying his hand 
on the hilt of his sheathed sword. 

" What ! a peer of the royal blood of England 
to cross swords with a knight of the queen's 
household, and that within the precincts of the 
palace !" exclaimed a ringing voice close at hand, 
and turning they beheld the Princess Joan with 
the young queen leaning on her arm, while each 
gentleman unbonnetted, and the archbishop strove 
to cover his confusion by pronouncing in mel- 
lifluous tones the benediction prescribed by his 
Church. 

The queen's countenance wore a sorrowful 
expression, as looking from one to the other her 
eyes rested at length on the face of De Burleigh, 
who stood erect and calm, the nobility of his 
aspect a strong contrast to the blustering wrath 
of Gloucester, and the deprecating meekness of 
the priest. 
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How is this, Sir Simon ?" inquired the 
queen. 

" Gracious lady, it is not for me to say. The 
Duke of Gloucester can best answer for it to 
your highness." 

" Hypocrite, thou liest !" exclaimed the duke 
in violent wrath. 

"Nay, but the Duke of Gloucester is my 
sworn knight," interposed the Princess Joan 
with a sprightly grace, laying her delicate hand 
on his sleeve, and challenging the gallantry of 
the unwilling peer with the irresistible manner 
she could assume at pleasure. " Your grace must 
now forget this, and attend us squireless dames 

* — - 

to the heronry. And then, who but the Grand 
Falconer could escort us to inspect the new mer- 
lins on their perches ? Oh, my lord, we take no 
excuses, the queen accepts no other guidance. 
My page even now searcheth for your lordship 
at our bidding." 

The gentle queen would fain have said some 
kindly word at parting to De Burleigh, but a 
pressure of the arm from the Princess Joan 
warned her to let it pass, and the knight, 
sweeping the ground with his plumed bonnet, 



J withdrew. 



Late the same evening the two royal ladies 
eat apart in Queen Anne's Bower, awaiting the 
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king's return from "Westminster, and rejoicing 
in the unconstrained intercourse they enjoyed 
at Shene, when their respective suites were al- 
lowed some relaxation, and no great state was 
kept. 

The handsome features of the elder lady were 
sparkling with animation, and the queen with 
a pensive smile was listening to her eager 
speech. 

"He is but a fool this dreadful Gloucester, 
ma ckere" she said. "Saw you not how I 
wound him round my finger this morning? A 
vanity of vanities is he in good sooth, and ere 
now I have baulked him of the prey he deemed 
his own. Wicklifie himself " 

" Ah ! happy belle mere/ 9 said the queen, 
caressingly, " that was a deed worthy of thee ! 
Often has he told me how you saved him then 
from a terrible martyrdom, and that blessings, 
which he could only ask for you, would assuredly 
be given for your faithful service in that time 
of need/' 

"One great blessing, in which many others are 
immerged, has been given to me already," said 
the princess, her dark eyes brimming with soft 
tears as she kissed the little hand held fast in 
her own. " It came from Prague, and good Sir 
Simon de Burleigh brought it hitherward." 
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"Ah, Sir Simon!" said the queen, the 
troubled look returning to her face, "my first 
English friend, my Richard's counsellor and mine ! 
I would I had spoken kindly to him in the plea- 
saunce. He looked sorrowful when we dismissed 
him. Ah, belle mere, why did you hurry me away ?" 

"Why?" exclaimed the princess; "innocent 
child, thou hast need of my world-wisdom ! Saw 
you not the duke's eye, fiery and observant, fol- 
lowing yours ? A word from you and his ire had 
broken bounds, and all my witching wiles had 
been in vain. But, as I said, he is easily befooled 
an you know how to compass his moods, and 
have patience and courage to play with the tiger. 
The real enemy to fear is yonder crafty priest. 
Him I dread and hate, even as he hates me." 

" Fear the Archbishop Arundel of York ! that 
good, indulgent man ! Sweet mother, you are 
dreaming ! But this morning, as you know, he 
was with me here. I was reading alone when 
he entered. He asked me if I had learned of 
you to love the great Chaucer, supposing his lays 
to be my study. But when I showed him my 
Book of the Evangels he praised me." 

" And didst thou trust him thus? What ! was 
it all praise he spoke ? no mild rebukes, all honey 
and sweetness ? no buts and ifs ?" 

" Now I bethink me, he did warn me of tho 
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danger of unsound doctrine, and I grieve to recall 
that it angered me somewhat. But yet he did 
not chide. Nay, rather, he exalted what he was 
pleased to call my learning." 

" He is full of wiles, my sweet. Trust him 
no farther. Even I cannot fathom him. But I 
would adventure my new merlin, silver chain 
and all, that he was at the brewing of that 
quarrel to-day. An it be so, De Burleigh has 
a poor chance against subtlety and power, Arun- 
del and Gloucester." 

"Alas I my poor De Burleigh!" said the 
queen, dismayed and sorrowful, "is it even so? 
Can nothing be done. Oh, helh mere, can we 
not warn him? Let him be summoned hither 
even now, we will put him on his guard. Oh ! 
this wicked, cruel world, why should it persecute 
the good and true ? I must save him, my mother ! 
Let me but send for him ! If I could but see 
King Eichard !" 

" Hush thee, hush thee, sweetheart," said the 
princess, clasping the weeping queen in her arms 
as if she were a child. "I would I had been far 
hence ere I made thee weep thus. Eichard must 
not see these tears, else he will be in great wrath, 
and do harm every way by too sudden interfer- 
ence. And hark! there is his bugler sounding 
the approach. The king is at hand. Leave all 
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to me, mignonne. I love Sir Simon as well as 
thou ; we will join hands in his behalf, and I will 
advise thee of the moment when to touch the 
king." 

" Thou art, indeed, the best and truest friend 
that ever queen had," said the gentle Anne caress- 
ingly, and striving to banish the traces of her 
tears. " I thank heaven daily for the comfort of 
thy love, sweet mother ! See, there is the barge, 
and there is Richard himself! Let us open 
the casement, and the breeze will waft abroad 
the foldings of my veil. Ah, he sees me I He 
is bright to-day, belle mere. The peers have 
been propitious. How handsome he is !" she con- 
tinued with a fond pride, as the king stepped 
ashore, and looking towards the window, saluted 
her with royal grace. 

" Yes, he is rich in kingly gifts, and all that 
is kindly and generous hath its elements in his 
nature! I would," murmured the princess, as 
Queen Anne sprang forward to meet her husband 
in the ante-chamber, "I would that he had 
strength and firmness to fence in those sweet 
and flowery gifts, to ward off false friends and to 
crush his enemies withal." 

Some days had passed, the Duke of Gloucester 
~* d returned to Westminster for the better carry- 
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ing out of his own ambitious designs, and all 
things at Shene continued peaceful and undis- 
turbed. The Archbishop of York had appeared 
in the palace no more. Only the arrival of a 
Bohemian courier with private letters and des- 
patches for the queen, had varied the monotony 
of the quiet country life the royal ladies delighted 
in so much. 

The young queen, unable to conceal anything 
that touched her nearly, from the king, and in 
this instance especially desirous of enlisting his 
best sympathies in one direction, had described 
to him the scene in the palace gardens, and ex- 
pressed her anxious fears for the safety of De 
Burleigh, in terms so earnest and entreating, that 
the king gave her his promise to protect him to 
the uttermost; and Anne, believing in his power, 
not doubting his willingness, and soothed by his 
affection, began at length to breathe more freely, 
and suffered her fears to be lulled for a time to rest. 

The Princess Joan, however, while she kept 
her thoughts within her own bosom, could not 
share the illusive dream, and determined to seize 
the first opportunity of speaking to the king 
alone. She waited vainly for some days, unable 
to accomplish this, when one evening, on the 
queen's retiring early to rest, the desired moment 
presented itself. 
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The night had set in wet and murky. The 
princess, ™ PP ed in an ample furred ^be, sat 
by the wood fire in an inner apartment, while the 
king, with his feet on a smouldering brand, re- 
clined lazily in a vast oaken chair, opposite to 
her, the gathering darkness and the fitful glow 
from the fire casting strong shadows with alter- 
nate ruddy gleams on his handsome countenance, 
now somewhat changed from its wont by a 
troubled expression unusual to it. 

" What marvellous invention ever compassed 
the shaping of these pointed shoes, it irks me to 
imagine," began King Richard, in a peevish tone, 
very different from his usual light and careless 
good humour. " Yet awhile, and I vow to change 
it altogether; they shall be flat and broad, and it 
shall be whose, can spread the widest and crop 
the shortest, I trow. See what it is to be a king, 
my mother !" 

" Nay, my son, you were not wont to think 
so," said the princess, smiling. " I have heard 
you praise the fashion till the sweet queen was 
fain to put aside her Bohemian slippers, with all 
their pretty broidery and gems, to please your 
taste withal." 

"Taste!" cried the king, more peevish still; 
€t then give me comfort. How am I to stretch 
my chill foot near yonder flame, with a thing at 
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the end of it an ell long, covered with gold and 
gewgaws ?" 

" Sir John Arundel and the French Ambas- 
sador are the wiser then," said the princess, hu- 
mouring his mood ; ' i nothing would serve the 
Frenchman but, at the last court held before we 
came to Shene, he must have his points to the 
full three parts of an ell, fastened at the extremity 
with a rose of pure diamonds ; but he chained 
them to his hose with a chain of gold, and Sir 
John hath done likewise." 

" Diamonds and gold chains !" said the king 
with an irritable movement in his chair, " an we 
want such gauds, we must e'en send a petition to 
the Caliph of Bagdad or the Ottoman Sultan; a 
bankrupt king with a parliament in rebellion had 
best lay his count of fine clothes to a suit of sack- 
cloth and ashes." 

"Surely my son hath the heartache: some 
sharp trouble hath overtaken King Eichard that 
he waxeth wroth at a careless word. I wist not that 
thou couldest be so quickly angered, sweet son." 

"Nay, nay, my mother," said Eichard, hia 
affectionate feelings touched in a moment, " thou 
didst speak somewhat lightly, and it vexed mine 
ear just now. But thou art ever the sunshine of 
Anne's life and mine ; keep thy sweet smiles, let 
us be merry while we may, for in good sooth the 
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darkness cometh, and as yet I see no following 
light." 

" I have heard it said ' heaviness may endure 
for a night, but jpy cometh in the morning/ " 
observed the Princess Joan with quiet solemnity. 

" And whose wise saying was that, ma mire V y 
inquired the king, in a listless tone. 

" They are the words of Holy Writ ; Anne 
knoweth them well. I have heard WickKfFe him- 
self discourse eloquently thereon. It was when 
he was in fear and great danger for his life : yet 
did the night of his dark fortune pass away ; the 
morning came to him." 

In the silence that ensued the princess watched 
"King Kichard's countenance by the fitful gleaming 
light, and saw that it wore the look Queen Anne 
could sometimes win there by her holy speech 
and loving ways — a look that told how much of 
good lay mingled with the evil in that careless 
and irresolute mind. Presently he sat upright, 
then folding his hands on his knees, bent for- 
ward, speaking in a low, anxious tone — 

" Mother, your ready wit hath saved me in a 
strait ere this. What shall I now do ? Glouces- 
ter is paramount yonder. Such an array as fol- 
loweth at his beck maketh men gape at his 
audacity, but never a one dare question of his 
right. He hath said to me this day that will go 
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far to kill my darling Anne with grief. He hath 
openly accused Sir Simon de Burleigh of high 
treason/' 

" Vile hypocrite !" exclaimed the princess in 
a burst of indignant sorrow. "Listen to me, 
Richard, King of England. Art thou, indeed, a 
king, and wilt thou suffer thy father's friend and 
thine to perish thus ? A man of stainless loyalty, 
of most honourable life ; a man to whom Queen 
Anne hath looked for truer counsel than even 
thou couldst give her ; who hath imperilled his life 
— as, indeed, he hath given all its best years of 
service — for thee and thine ! Traitor, forsooth ! 
Who is the traitor here? Nay, but his sin is 
that he loveth the new doctrines, as thy wife and 
thy mother love them ; and he will die — yes, too 
truly do I know it — he will die for them." 

" Mother, it grieves me to the heart to dee 
thee weep. Spare me, now, these lamentations. 
Think how I must meet the queen with an un- 
troubled brow, lest she catch the tidings from me 
unawares. What will be the end hereof ? What 
shall I do ? Oh, my mother, what shall I do ?" 
said the king in a tone of the deepest despon- 
dency. 

"Do? be a man!" exclaimed the princess 
with flashing eyes, her beautiful features alight 
with an ineffable mingling of scorn and pity, 
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tenderness and impatient energy ; " be the very 
son of thy noble father ! Call on the spirits of 
thy forbears to help thee, an thou wouldst not be 
a drivelling idiot like the Second Edward, and 
come to his untimely end ! What ! Art thou 
an anointed king, sitting on the throne of thy 
fathers, and shall a man, thy subject, hated and 
feared as thou hast been loved (alas ! now, I 
doubt me, despised), shall such an one snatch the 
sceptre from thy hand, oppress thy people, de- 
spoil thy heritage, and force thee to condemn one 
so faultless and so loyal, for the sole crime of wor- 
shipping his God after his own conscience ? And 
take heed, King Eichard, for the tyrant will not 
stay his hand. This blow toucheth us also." 

" Thy words are bitter, yet I know they are 
too true ; though before the lords he spoke no 
word of religion, but of treason only. I would 
not have it come to issue an I could forefend it. 
But, mother, can a fly whom the spider hath en- 
trapped unwind the meshes of his shroud, or by 
force break out from the deadly bondage ? As 
soon can I shake off the iron hand that hath 
grasped the sceptre of mine office, though I yet 
wear by sufferance its tarnished crown. You 
know not what it is, nor what despair doth seize 
at times upon my heart. Gloucester will over- 
power me on this matter, Arundel being his 
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familiar. I will resist until mine own foot slideth ; 
more I cannot do. But a truce to these gloomy 
cares/' said the king, rising and shaking his wide 
mantle as if to throw sadness to the embers on 
the hearth, " let us forget them, for awhile, at 
least. Cheer thee, sweet mother! Sir Simon 
Burleigh is yet at large." 

So spoke the king, changeful and fickle of 
mood, and especially averse at all times to the 
entertainment of disquieting thoughts. 

When he at length retired for the night, he 
had persuaded himself that the crisis was not 
imminent; that he could not bear to grieve the 
queen's gentle spirit with a premature alarm, and 
so would conceal the matter from her yet awhile; 
and finally bethought him that if the morrow 
should prove fair, he would have the falcons 
flown, and ride with the queen to see the sport. 

"Oh, Richard, Richard !" sighed the princess, 
as, after taking a tender leave of her, he left the 
chamber with a light step, singing some gay 
melody as he went, "how sadly does my heart 
misgive me when I see thee thus ; so changeful, 
so averse to serious thought, so easy to divert 
from grave to gay. How would thy princely 
father sorrow to behold thee as I do now, full of 
the richest promise, gifted every way as a king 
who should be great, and good, and wise ; yet so 
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soon persuaded to betray thine own best interests, 
and thy kingdom's. The sweet fair young queen, 
she it is that, like a golden chain, linketh us to 
heaven's forbearance. Should hurt or ill befall 
her; nay, should it please the Righteous Disposer 
of events to punish this land and its rulers by 
recalling her to Himself, what then ? — And truly 
there are times when she doth seem so marvellous 
little akin to us of earth, so saintly, and so fra- 
gile withal, thai methinks she is half in heaven 
already." 

The storm had wrought out its fury in the 
murky night, and the next morning broke glo- 
rious over Shene as it lit the purple haze over 
the distant landscape, and turned the river tides 
to gold. 

King Richard was astir betimes, and all the 
palace was alive with sounds, orders having been 
issued to prepare for a hawking expedition. The 
falconer's gay whistle rang in the lower courts, 
where, velvet - hooded and silver- belled, the 
bright-eyed birds were perched, awaiting the 
arrival of their owners. Horses and ladies' pal- 
freys were led out, covered with gay housings, 
and from the upper windows fair faces now and 
then appeared, looking down to recognize their 
own especial property in the m6Ue. 

The queen had a beautiful Spanish jennet, 
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milk-white and without flaw, descended from an 
Andalusian of great value, which the Black 
Prince had brought with him from Spain. It 
now stood in the court-yard, where a groom was 
feeding it with corn, without saddle-cloth or 
bridle, that the queen might behold it from the 
window in all its grace and beauty ; its delicate 
ears pointed, its neck arched, and its large intel- 
ligent eyes dilating proudly, as the attendant 
stroked its satin skin and spoke to it. 

"Look at Snowflake, ma mere, 3 exclaimed 
Queen Anne, as the Princess of Wales joined her 
at this moment. " See how she tosses her head, 
and plays with her dainty foot upon the paving ! 
She will carry me like the wind to-day." 

" There will be a large gathering, to judge 
from the array of horses. There are at least 
forty led out under the trees outside the plea- 
saunce yonder. How fair is the day, the blue 
unclouded sky, and this gentle breeze ! The 
falcons will fly bravely " 

" Can anything go well in the absence of the 
Grand Falconer, belle mere?" said the queen, 
with an arch smile. 

" Ah, sweetheart, laugh an you will, I thank 
Heaven he is absent. It seems as if a thick cloud 
was lifted from everything around; let us enjoy 
it with thankful hearts." 
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" There is De Burleigh \" exclaimed the qtieen. 
" Richard promised me that he should be sum- 
moned, otherwise I misdoubt me he had pre- 
ferred to spend the hours in study, or in converse 
with the young priest by whom Wickliffe hath 
sent him letters. But I could not be at peace, 
even on this day of pleasure, and with the king 
at my bridle-rein, unless I see mine honoured 
and faithful friend before mine eyes! For, ah, 
dear mother, I have sad forebodings when I lie 
sleepless in the night; Richard in tenderness 
hideth some things from me as I well know, and 
would not let me see how the tide runneth, lest 
I should be heavy and disquieted. His loving- 
. kindness prompts him; but he is in error: I 
had rather see the coming evil, that I might be 
ready for it. Nevertheless, I cannot be deceived 
as to the danger. Gloucester is not absent with- 
out cause." 

"May it please your highness to descend: 
the king awaits your gracious pleasure/' said an 
attendant, entering at this moment. 

The cavalcade was soon put in motion, and 
fluttered gaily down the green lanes which led to 
the sedgy country beyond, where game was soon 
started, and kindred excitement chased away 
the dark forebodings which overshadowed some 
of the royal party. The king was merry of 
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mood, and his gladness diffused itself around, 
while the queen's white jennet, fleet and graceful 
as a bird, skimmed the turfy ground, with the 
sunlight playing on its glittering trappings, and 
on its jewelled bridle. 

The hours as they passed fulfilled the bright 
promise of the morning. The brilliant sunshine, 
the exciting sport, tho mirth and merriment over 
the incidents of the chase, combined to speed the 
time full pleasantly. In a fir wood some six 
miles from Shene, the king had ordered venison 
and spiced ale to be served with a cold refection ; 
and the foresters had been busy ever since the 
dawn, weaving green boughs into a temporary hut 
where the royal party might repose, after the 
fatigues of the morning's sport. Here therefore 
they dismounted. A tiny brooklet ran hard by, 
overhung by sedgy margins gay with flowers, the 
green turf was strewn with moss, and the air 
fragrant with the perfumed shoots of pine and 
fir trees. 

Rosy with exercise, and radiant with a quiet 
happiness that reflected itself in the countenance 
of King Richard, the young queen strolled up 
and down under the shadow of the trees, leaning 
upon his arm ; while in the opening of the hut, 
greeting her with lively sallies as she passed and 
re-passed, sat the Princess Joan, all smiles and 
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gaiety, surrounded as usual by a bevy of knigjits 
and fair dames. Lord Stafford and Sir John 
Holland, the king's half-brother, walked apart 
not far distant, and with them Sir Simon de Bur- 
leigh, whose countenance wore a grave expres- 
sion, as if unable entirely to banish the remem- 
brance of the cloud which in suspense and 
threatening hung over him still. They were con- 
versing on the gloomy aspect of affairs, and 
endeavouring to persuade the elder knight to 
look more hopefully on the future. 

" If the queen have weight, or the Princess 
Joan the influence she boasteth, they will befriend 
you, De Burleigh, though all else were false," 
said the Lord Stafford, earnestly. 

"Ay, truly. And Bichard himself" — added 
Sir John Holland, " methinks it were unkind to 
deny him constancy to those he loves. It hath 
embroiled him ere this, as his best advisers wot 
well. Oh, cheer thee, De Burleigh, cheer thee, 
man ; none of us will see the storm pelt down 
without doing our behoof to shelter thee/' 

" Te speak out of the kindliness of your loyal 
hearts, my friends,' ' said the knight, smiling 
sadly. " But what can save the wayfaring tra- 
veller when the avalanche impendeth? No, it is 
but a question of time. Gloucester dissembleth 
not his hate, and where he hates he is pitiless. 
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But spend not breath or interest upon me. I am 
old. The God I worship forsaketh not His ser- 
vants. There is one who will need the loyal 
service of the brave and truehearted; I speak of 
the qneen. This blow must needs fall ; she is its 
aim. It will but touch her through me, now ; it 
may cut deeper hereafter. But hark ! they sound 
to horse. Let us put away these boding thoughts 
and join in the spirit of the hour." 

Once more the bright company set forth, 
none more joyous than the royal pair, who, more 
fondly attached than even in their first bridal 
days, threw care to the winds, and, with all the 
spring of youth and freshened spirits, entered 
eagerly into the sport. 

This second chase was as exciting as the first; 
the hunting train spread far and wide over the 
country, and it was after sunset, as the twilight 
began to fall, when the foremost riders reached 
the palace of Shene. 

As soon as the king and queen had changed 
their garments, stained and rent in the ardour of 
the chase, they entered the great hall where 
supper was served. In the midst of the bustle 
attendant thereon, while servitors went and 
came, viands were set on and removed, and one 
after another belated guest arrived tardily to the 
feast, the queen exclaimed in a nervous whisper— 
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" Oh ! my Kichard, he is not here !" 

" "Who is not here, sweetheart ?" said the king, 
with a careless smile, as he piled half a capon 
before her, and then lifted to her lips the flagon 
of spiced wine which stood at his right hand. 

DeBurleigL is absent. Atleastlseehimnot." 
Nay, but he sitteth yonder with Lord Staf- 
ford; they are ever together; his face is turned 
aside. But taste these rare consei^es, an thou 
refusest all else ? Thou wilt surely faint for need 
of sustenance, my queen." 

t€ That is Sir Harry Nevil," said the queen, 
in a low voice. " I know his hair is touched with 
grey, and falleth somewhat like De Burleigh's ; 
but wait till he turneth to the torch-light. There, 
look, dear husband!" She clasped the king's 
hand, and gave a terrified glance around, as 
though she feared to see Gloucester's myrmidons 
in the very banqueting-hall. 

€t Hush thee, sweet ! and in the name of every 
saint make no stir or mention of it now ! See, 
my mother signs to us. I will send quietly to his 
lodging, perchance he is weary, and will not join 
us to-night/' 

The messenger departed, but returned not for 
so long, that the queen, fatigued with the day's 
excitement, and harassed with anxiety, became so 
deadly pale, that expecting every moment to see 
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her fall into a swoon, the Princess of Wales rose 
from the banquet and led her to her own apart- 
ment, desiring the guests to tarry with the king, 
and prolong the feast at leisure. 

Queen Anne, patient and gentle, endeavoured 
to compose herself to await with calmness what- 
soever might befall, taking comfort in the sym- 
pathy and devotion of her mother; but, unable 
to sleep, sat for many hours in her tiring room 
writing, and reading from time to time in that 
Book, which, in joy or sorrow, was her constant 
study. The king, though to her affectionate and 
kind as ever, retired to rest, after a short while 
spent in reassuring her, with a mind comparatively 
at ease, having at least succeeded in convincing 
himself that no real danger impended. 

Thus the easy carelessness of his nature calmed 
and quieted his mind, and drove away distracting 
thoughts, and the king slept that night in peace. 

The next morning all the palace was electrified 
by the intelligence that Sir Simon de Burleigh 
had been arrested on the previous evening while 
out with the royal hawking party, dragged to 
London on his jaded steed, without food or rest, 
and was now lodged in strict durance in the 
Tower, on a charge of high treason. 

The queen's first thought was, that whatsoever 
was to be done in the matter must be under- 
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taken promptly ; and Richard, too much, distressed 
by her sorrow and the anxiety he now fully shared, 
to gainsay her least wish, gave orders for an im- 
mediate return to London. 

It was on their journey thitherward, towards 
the close of the day, that a letter was given into 
the queen's hand. It ran thus :— 

. " Honoured and gracious Lady, — These lines, 
writ from a prison, the entry to which is beneath 
the Traitor's gate, are sent by the hand of one who 
promiseth fair to deliver them to your highness. * 

" The counts whereof I am accused are two- 
fold; but on one only will they profess to con- 
demn me, whereas, in truth, the other is that for 
which I am brought to this strait. 

" I fear not lest the maligning of mine enemies 
should stain my honour or my name in your sight 
and the king's, though I die at their hands. 
Albeit, your grace knoweth well that I shall suffer 
death as a martyr to that Blessed Faith which I 
now find sufficient to uphold me in mine hour of 
need. 

" Weep not for me, gracious madam, neither 
fret thy tender heart to ask mercy for me at the 
hands of those mine enemies, who would triumph 
to hear thee plead, and to refuse thy boon. 

"I desire as with my last breath to render 
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thanks to yon and the king's highness for the 
confidence and trust wherein I have stood with 
you. All my worldly goods are forfeit to the 
crown; albeit, to the king I would gladly and 
humbly bequeath them of choice, save one ring, 
the which I greatly desire should come to your 
highness. It is a rare opal set in diamonds, 
wrought about with fine gold. It was given unto 
me by the Empress Elizabeth, on the remembered 
day when, as we parted from Prague, she com- 
mended to my loyalty the beloved daughter of 
her princely house, and bade me serve thee truly 
until death. 

" And now farewell, kindest and most gracious 
sovereign that ever subject served ! I entreat you 
beware, and commit not yourself nor the king in 
anywise, to ask aught of grace or respite for me. 
I die innocent, and at peace with all the world. 

" From the true and faithful servant of your 
highness, " Simon de Bubleigh." 

"I will go to the duke and plead for him 
myself I" exclaimed Queen Anne. 

" What ! kneel to my uncle Gloucester ! ask 
a boon of my greatest enemy ! What thou, thou 
tender child, plead with the tyrant 1 Oh, Anne, 
my queen, my wife, that it should have come to 
this I Now am I sunk indeed, and brought low/* 

i 
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Richard spoke in a voice of intense misery. 
All Lis deepest feelings were touched and arcaised, 
and unable to seize any of the smaller threads of 
comfort as the queen was ever ready to do, nor 
to find alleviation in surrounding circumstances 
as she did, he sank from his last night's in- 
credulous gaiety into the deeps of despair; his 
mind, ever in extremes, suffering itself to find no 
hope either in the present or the future. 

In dark times like these it was that the lovely 
character of Queen Anne shone brightest through 
the gloom. Her spirits now rose, as, determined 
to carry out her plan, she dismissed the great 
trouble from her mind, and devoted herself to 
cheer the king.. Every beautiful object in the 
country as they passed, the gorgeous sunset, the 
many-tinted autumn landscapes, the kindly faces of 
the people, whose love for herself made them greet 
the king thus warmly — each helped her to speak 
cheering words and genial hopes, all fresh with 
the dewy brightness of her own gracious spirit. 

The Princess of Wales, who rode beside the 
royal pair, listened to their conversation with a 
heart full to overflowing, and marvelling, as if an 
angel spoke, while the young queen, unmindful 
of the sorrow which had caused her sleepless 
nights and days of unrest, could, with such per- 
fect self-forgetfulness, devote herself thus to the 
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herself from head to fa:* with m l:^g l^sck veil, 
sent a con5fler.Tial t cnam to summon the Loid 
Stafford to attend her without deJar, In a few 
moments he was ushered into her presence. 

"My lord," said the queen, addressing him in 
a low, firm Yoice, " I hare sent for you to do me 
a service, entailing, it may be, danger, of a cer- 
tainty disquiet, to you and to me. I have lost 
one true friend, I would fain think I am not yet 
bereft of all/' 

" Madam/' said the enthusiastic noble, kneel- 
ing at her feet, his face aglow with honest pride 
at the confidence reposed in him, "you do me 
great honour in calling me to such a service. My 
life is yours; my sword sits loose in its scabbard 
awaiting your behest. I will not weary you 
with professions, but try me, gracious lady, and 
see if De Burleigh's friend disgrace his friend- 
ship." 

" It is enough, my lord, I doubt you not. I 

will require of you to attend me presently to tlio 
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Duke of Gloucester lodging at Westminster. Is 
Sir John Holland below V 9 

" He is, gracious sovereign, and would die to 
serve you, even as I. Yet, oh, bethink you, what 
dire " 

€t No words, my lord ; I have considered all 
you would urge. I ask neither life nor death qf 
your loyalty; but I demand unhesitating obe- 
dience. Follow me." 

The queen spoke these words in a tone so 
unusually cold and haughty as she turned to leave 
the apartment, that Lord Stafford feared he had 
offended her ; but the Princess Joan laid her hand 
upon his sleeve, and beckoned him aside, saying — 

" One word, my Lord Stafford. This is a great 
trust ; I dare not tell the king. Her grace has 
heard such tidings to-night anent the hardships 
of yonder poor prisoner, that fche is half dis- 
traught with sorrow. Heed not her words ; she 
feareth to speak softly after her own manner, 
lest she lose herself in tears. But, oh, guard her 
well. My heart sinks within me, foreknowing the 
issue; yet none may help her in this matter. 
Follow her, good Stafford, and God speed ye !" 

The duke's lodgings were surrounded by a 
crowd of retainers and idle hangers-on, whose 
bearing and conversation were none of the gen- 
tlest ; and the queen's two esquires were fain to 
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stand close on either side of her, to prevent as 
much as possible of inconvenience from the press. 
She seemed impervious to outer troubles in the 
perturbation of her mind; but when at length 
they ascended the stairs where attendants stood 
at intervals with lighted torches, it being now 
dark, her strength almost failed, and she was 
obliged to pause and lift aside her veil for air. 
The whole adventure made an impression on the 
imaginative and ardent mind of Lord Stafford, 
which never faded from it, and at that moment 
the figure of the queen stamped itself on his re- 
membrance. 

She stood beneath the archway of a long 
corridor that stretched in darkness behind her 
like an impenetrable future. Her fair hair, un- 
braided and unbound, fell over her throat and 
shoulders like threads of gold beneath the 
sable veil that hung in folds to her feet. Her 
face was ghastly pale, with a mournful, pained 
expression, that roused every feeling of sympathy 
in the hearts of her attendants. Her eyes were 
lifted up, as if they saw some object beyond mortal 
ken above the darkness which beset her visible 
path, and on her figure the strong torchlight shed 
a glow that seemed to Stafford's heated imagina- 
tion of unearthly- radiance. 

At length the queen breathed more freely, and 
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turning with a gentle firmness to her attendants, 
said — 

€€ Now, my Lord Stafford, and you, Sir John 
Holland, ye have been kind protectors to one who 
knows how to value leal service. I must enter 
here alone. Nay, my lord, no remonstrances. 
My strict command to ye both is that you remain 
on this spot, and await my coming forth. Enter 
not, whatsoever may reach your ears from within, 
or whatsoever your fears may interpret as my 
need, unless I call ye by name. I expect of those 
who serve me implicit obedience/' 

Left without, the two noblemen planted them- 
selves on either side the doorway, each with 
his sword drawn, and equally impressed with the 
strangeness and urgency, as well as peril, of the 
occasion. The torch-bearers disappeared, and one 
or two links fastened against the wall were the 
sole dispensers of light through the gloomy wind- 
ing galleries and stairs, adding a mysterious and 
uncertain dimness to the time, which affected the 
mental as well as bodily vision. They were silent 
for a while, each wrapt in thought, when. at length 
Sir John Holland spoke — 

" I tell thee, Stafford, an my royal brother 
and liege come to know of this we shall hear 
somewhat more of it. I mislike leaving the 
queen alone in the den with yonder wild beast. 
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1 shall never stand patient if her grace's voice 
reach us in complaint." 

" How long will the interview last, think ye?" 
inquired Stafford. 

" Nay, man, how can I tell the time it takes 
to soften a nether millstone ? Hark ! there is the 
Abbey bell. It is for compline belike. We shall 
have proof , of the duration of our watch." 

At this moment a dark-featured man, with a 
supercilious air, and a somewhat peevish and ill- 
favoured countenance, carrying a lighted taper, 
and adorned with a gold chain indicative of his 
rank in the household, approached from the corri- 
dor, and looked keenly at the queen's escort, as, 
in martial array, they stood confronting him. 

"An it like you?" said Sir John Holland, 
with a mocking obeisance, after enduring the gaze 
of the new comer rather longer than was agree- 
able. 

"Who are you, then?" inquired he of the 
gold chain, broadening his chest whereon the im- 
portant badge of his office was hung with elabo- 
rate care, and flushing red with anger at the tone 
in which he was addressed. "What mean ye, 
with your naked blades, outside my lord's own 
chamber?" 

"Know thy place, knave!" exclaimed Sir 
John Holland, as he sprang forward, and, unable 
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to resist the temptation, precipitated the duke's 
chamberlain with ungainly suddenness down stairs. 

"Have a 'care!" whispered Lord Stafford, 
"rouse not the whole hive! We shall have to 
fight the varlets, and that would be unseemly 
with the queen so near ; besides the base use for 
noble blades. And here, by my faith, comes 
your red-nosed friend. He hath found his feet, 
and lighted his taper again; and look, he hath 
brought the watch, or the guard, or some protec- 
tion against violence, in the shape of a score red- 
liveried knaves. Have a care, Holland; provoke 
him not, for fear of annoyance to her grace." 

"Let him come; I care not !" said Sir John, 
aloud, now irritated, and determined to brave it out. 

"Attach that man, villains/' said the irate 
functionary, almost speechless from wrath and the 
disorder of his fall. " Nay, take them both, take 
them both. Who knows what desperate errand 
they are on !" 

As the men-at-arms advanced to seize the 
rash defenders of their queen, and deprive her 
of her escort and her safeguard at once, a page 
approached, and whispered a few words to the 
chamberlain, amongst which an allusion to the 
queen was audible, and he was obliged, with 
great unwillingness, to delay his vengeance; so, 
with a glance which, if looks could slay, had 
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ended the lives of both nobles on the s£ot, he 
drew off his men, saying, as he turned to depart — 

" I would I were lord of this mansion for one 
short hour ! The Tower, and the rack, and the 
lowest dungeon should be thy portion, dog ! and 
something dearly resembling it for thee, thou 
cowardly abettor of onslaughts/' turning to 
Stafford as he spoke. €€ I leave ye now, but be- 
shrew me if I find ye not a while hence I" 

" Like master, like man," laughed Sir John 
Holland, as the wrathful chamberlain departed. 
" I would I had given thee a yet harder thrust, 
and sent thee lower still before thy time I" 

Some while after this, as the dismissal of the 
out-door retainers, the closing of the court, and 
the advancing night brought stillness into the 
building, Lord Stafford thought he heard the sor- 
rowful accents of a well-known voice pleading 
piteously through tears, and beckoning his com- 
panion to silence, they listened in deep anxiety. 

No words were audible; only the tearful 
voice, answered from time to time by rough, 
harsh tones, and a heavy footstep pacing to and 
fro in impatient wrath. Nothing but their chi- 
valrous obedience could have restrained them 
from rushing into the apartment to release their 
sorrowing queen, ay, and at a sign from her, nei- 
ther would have scrupled to rid their king and 
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country from the tyrant who was an incubus on 
both. 

The tolling of the abbey clock now warned 
them of the expiration of the third hour of their 
watch. During three weary hours, then, the 
queen had petitioned in vain. It was at this mo- 
ment, while Lord Stafford sadly wondered how 
the queen's delicate frame, or even her saintly 
patience, could endure the strain, that the same 
page who had turned away the wrath of the 
chamberlain advanced up the stairs. 

Good youth, I like thy face," said Stafford ; 
it is honest. An thou wouldst win gold now, 
honour hereafter, and do loyal service to one in 
distress, do thou take this cap of mine to the 
palace yonder, deliver it to the Princess Joan, 
and say the wearer hath need of a score of trusty 
followers, with a litter for one sick, to be sent to 
the Abbey gate anon. And hark thee, boy, 
keep the bonnet, for the brooch that claspeth it 

is worth the wearing." 

" I know you, my Lord Stafford," said the 

youth, bowing low, "and remember right well 

a kindness you once did me a while ago. I will 

not take the jewel, but I will do your errand, or 

find one that shall." 

" A brave boy, and well mannered. He shall 

not lack favour at court for this. Prithee, good 
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Holland, be silent and have patience ; this can- 
not last long. And hark ! me thinks even now 
we are called." 

As he spoke, with his hand on the fastening 
of the door, he burst into the presence-chamber, 
followed by his comrade in arms, and beheld a 
scene that well might fire the blood of true 
knights and loyal gentlemen. 

The queen, with streaming eyes and clasped 
hands, was actually kneeling on the floor, while 
the tyrant Gloucester, unmoved to pity, stood 
before her. 

The light of a dim cresset above their heads 
cast the dark shadow of her veil over Queen 
Anne's countenance, worn and disfigured by tears 
and exhaustion ; while Gloucester's fiery eyes re- 
flected its red rays, as he turned in anger to face 
the intruders. The queen rose instantly, and 
dtew down her veil, when the duke said, in his 
loud, harsh tones — 

"No, madam! a thousand times no! An 
King Eichard cannot dispense with equity the 
laws of this realm, they must be undertaken for 
him. Go, weary heaven with your prayers ! for, 
by my faith, you and he may come to need them 
more than yonder fellow in the Tower whom ye 
call your friend, for whom the block is but too 
good an ending." 
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Thus saying, he strode past them and left the 
apartment. 

All London soon knew the history of that 
night, and the queen was so beloved, that from 
that time began to rise the tide of popular hatred 
which, when it reached its full, swept before it 
the might and power of the tyrant who had so 
long been England's bane. But, alas ! that day 
had not come. As yet his will was law ; and the 
good and noble De Burleigh fell a victim to his 
vengeance. 

It was late one evening, as the twilight deep- 
ened into darkness, that the queen sat alone in 
melancholy thought, when there entered one 
whose remarkable countenance bespoke him a 
man of high intellect, as well as energy, and de- 
cision of character. It was the great reformer, 
WicklifFe. The queen started up as he ap- 
proached, and exclaimed — 

"Oh, my father, you come to tell me it is 
over!" And, covering her face with her veil, 
she burst into a passion of tears. Her visitor 
remained silent, and made no attempt to 
arrest or divert her grief; but at length, with the 
self-control which sorrow, and fear, and troublous 
times had taught her, she ceased from weeping, 
and desired to be told all that had passed. 
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" You were with him to the end, my father ?" 

"I was in his cell all through the night- 
watches. The Duke of Norfolk gained me that 
much grace. I attended him to the scaffold, and 
stood by when the axe fell. It was his desire, 
and methinks I could give him no further proof 
of love, my daughter." 

The queen bowed her head, unable to trust 
her voice in speech. 

"I have this hour received intimation that, 
an I desire life, I must leave this London before 
to-morrow's dawn," continued the reformer. 
" They do not as yet openly accuse us anent our 
religion. Arundel is too crafty to put in his 
sickle before the grain is ripe. But the days are 
at hand when what is now done in a corner by 
stealth will be proclaimed as holiness upon the 
house-tops, and the land will be steeped in the 
blood of saints and martyrs. As for me, I might 
exclaim from the deeps of a troubled spirit, that 
to die were gain. Yet, if my Master hath further 
need of me I may not shrink from the work, 
though in truth I would my time were come, and 
that I might join yonder blessed spirit now en- 
tered upon its rest." 

" For what heinous sins can these things be 
come upon .us \" said the queen, awestricken by 
his earnestness. 
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" Yes/' added Wickliffe, " I foresee great 
sorrow and trouble in the land. For thee, thou 
tender plant, I grieve to scan the dark hereafter. 
Yet be not afraid; to such as thou art Heaven 
tempers the stormy wind, and the terrible tempest 
passeth over head." 

" My spirit forbodeth that thy words are true, 
father/' 

But as the queen spoke of the gloomy future 
her troubled countenance became serene, and a 
look of quiet patience came into her eyes, which 
seemed to say that whatever might befal she 
dared to meet it and endure, in the strength 
which was not her own. 

The conversation between her and the re- 
former, the last they ever held on earth, was long 
and oft remembered afterwards by both. The 
queen learned from Wickliffe all that related to 
the last hours of their martyred friend. How 
Gloucester sent his confessor to disturb the final 
scene by the mockery of religious consolation- 
how the people would have attempted a rescue 
but for the band of armed retainers in the tyrant's 
livery who hemmed the scaffold in — how when De 
Burleigh offered to address and quiet the multi- 
tude his voice was drowned by military music, and 
the crowd finally dispersed by force of arms. 

" His last thoughts were for your grace, to 
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whom lie bade me deliver as a last bequest this 
diamond and opal ring, saying that you would 
prize it for its history." 

" It was once my father's," said the queen 
sorrowfully, as she received the costly jewel reve- 
rently in her hand. 

" He besought my blessing," continued the 
reformer, " and truly his patient forbearance and 
charity towards his enemies humbled mine own 
fiery spirit as I gave it. Ere he stooped to re- 
ceive the fatal blow that should end his sorrows 
and his days on earth, he beckoned me to him, 
and desired of me privately to say in his ear some 
words out of the Book of Life, wherewith his 
spirit might as it were present itself before the 
Judge of all the earth, at the moment when, leav- 
ing its prison-house of clay, it should enter the 
Eternal Presence to go out from it no more for 



ever." 



" Tell me, my father, that I too may recall it 
when such an hour shall come for me." 

" The lifted axe was suspended above his 
prostrate form as I bent down to him, and it 
seemed to me as if the words of this promise 
were laid upon my lips, € They shall walk with Me 
in white, for they are worthy.' " 



LUDLOW CASTLE, AND WHAT BBFEL 

THEEE. 



" A year this month ! The twelvemonth barely 
out ! I like it not ! I like it not !" 

These words were spoken by the Lord Brook 
more in reverie than for the hearing of the Earl 
of Surrey, who rode beside him, followed by a 
gallant company, on the road to Plymouth. 

" Ma foi !" rejoined that nobleman, who 
looked on his companion rather as a bore, old- 
fashioned, and of tedious notions, " Ma foi! an you 
speak regarding this sea fog, and these dripping 
trees, my cloak of taffetas and I agree with you !" 

" A year this month !" continued the lord 
steward of the king's household, still muttering 
to himself, and ignoring the pettish tone of the 
interruption. " Poor, short-sighted humanity ! 
to-day all splendour, beauty, and rejoicing ; to- 
morrow — ah, well, well, tarry but awhile." 

As these disjointed sentences fell one after 
another at intervals on the hearing of his com- 
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panion, like drops of water on a glowing brand, 
the younger noble's patience came to an end; 
and lie caused his charger, Nemesis, nothing loth, 
to execute a caracole on the muddy road, which 
created confusion among all the horses in the 
vicinity of his heels, covered the lord steward 
with splashes of wet clay, and incited his gigantic 
steed to curvet in a manner so unusual and un- 
expected, that his solemn and punctilious master 
was shaken out of his propriety and his temper 
together. Having succeeded in his desire and 
awakened his companion out of dream-land to the 
realities of life, the earl offered profuse apologies 
to the placable old man, and then pressed him 
concerning the meaning of the mysterious sen- 
tences he had uttered. 

" An I answer him, Lord Surrey will scoff, and, 
after the fashion of our young men, make a jest of 
that at which the old tremble while they marvel." 

" Nay, sir," replied the earl, with a smile 
which had been proved irresistible ere now ; " try 
me, and I will shew me reverent even though I 
be incredulous." 

" Listen, then. Thou and I are bound on a 
careful service together." 

" Truly," said Surrey, with a rueful glance at 
his attire, on whose rich surface the rain made 
black streaming stains, while the mud flakes were 

E 
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fast hiding its lost beauty ; " an the ship be in 
haven, and our young queen that is to be, arrived, 
she will miss the device on my surcoat where 
thou mayest yet see the flowering pomegranate 
wrought over a fruit-coloured ground. See what 
it is to be a courtier \" 

" She is young," continued Lord Brook, in 
the same melancholy and solemn tones. S€ Young, 
and must be innocent ; but her marriage bond 
was signed with blood — with blood, Earl of 
Surrey. But a year ago Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella refused our alliance, and lightly rejected 
the union we are now about to seal. "Where- 
fore, then? Because there lived one whose 
existence interfered with their ambition. The 
Earl of Warwick lived, and the hand of Ka- 
tharine of Spain was withheld from the prince 
whose succession might be disputed. Warwick 
died — nay, rather was murdered — fair and last 
scion of an illustrious house though he was, and 
then Prince Arthur of England might claim his 
Spanish bride." 

" But, my lord, Warwick was a traitor, and 
was taken moreover all but red-handed in the act 
of murder." 

" A traitor, he ! and a murderer ! Nay, an 
Lord Surrey were a prisoner waiting death, either 
in the course of a long joyless life of captivity, or, • 
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swifter, by the headsman's axe, methinks he would 
not call it murder to hew down a gaoler or two, 
an he could escape that way and no other." 

" Poor Warwick !" said the earl pityingly ; 
" but he was half-witted, they said, and all things 
happen for the best." 

" An easy creed that last," said the old man, 
with a curious glance at Surrey. " Our lady the 
queen thought otherwise, I wis. I have seen her 
weep rivers of tears for him. Once I call to mind 
how I waited in the ante-room for her highness 
coming from mass, to asset divers liquidations 
from the treasury purse at her request. Her 
eyes were swollen with weeping. € Ah, my lord/ 
she said, when we were alone, € I have pleaded in 
vain. I cannot forget our kinship. I would not, 
an I could, forget the days at Sheriff Hutton, 
when in my friendless need this poor Warwick 
gave me shelter in his ancestral halls !* Ah, thus 
she spoke and wept ; and vain too were the tears 
of Countess Margaret." 

" The king's mother? She was against it 
every one knows, but the queen — I was pretty 
often near her grace at that time, and I remember 
no complainings nor remonstrance." 

" You young courtiers, Earl of Surrey, know 
little, believe me, but the sunny moods of kings. 
We who are old see further. What loving wife 
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would openly condemn her husband, seeing her 
private entreaties were vain? Moreover, the 
queen's heart was heavy with awful bodings such 
as none care to speak of." 

" Tour words are depressing, sir, and I see 
not whither they tend, nor why, on such an occa- 
sion as the present, you should altogether cast 
down one's spirits after this fashion. What 
bodings, and why were they awful ?" added the 
earl in an irritable tone. 

st There stands in the Chepe an old house," 
replied Lord Brook, who having begun to relieve 
Ms melancholic spirit appeared in no hurry to 
leave the subject, and whose voice, what with 
the damp, and fog, a natural huskiness, and the 
awe with which the subject impressed his own 
superstitious mind, was almost inaudible, " and 
in that house abode a wonderful wise woman. It 
was whispered that the queen herself had con- 
sulted with her, and that the Duchess of Norfolk 
here (whose litter by the way one of us must escort 
personally anon,) attended her." 

" And what said this wonderful wise woman ?" 

" None ever knew all. But one of her pages 
overheard the queen charge the duchess never to 
speak of the interview, on pain of her exceeding 
displeasure; adding, 'if the evil comes it is of 
God, and we must abide it; if not, none will 
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know the agony and horror I have gone through." 
While she yet spake Prince Arthur entered the 
chamber, and the queen embracing him with 
tears and sobs, called him a victim of s grievous 
wrong/ and her ' martyred angel/ But when he 
wondered at her agitation, and strove in his en- 
dearing fashion to soothe her, she but said she had 
dreamed an evil dream, and that he must fear 
God always, and live to be the joy and pride of 
her heart." 

" Parti, a strange incident !" said Surrey in 
a tone in which he strove to appear interested, 
and from which he endeavoured to banish the 
incredulity which lurked therein. " I hope no- 
thing ghastly is going to befall us on this dreary 
road, with its spectral trees and tall hedges ! I 
would we were housed. Nemesis is in no sober 
mood, and the rain and wind have chilled my 
heart's core. I would we knew aught of the 
princess's arrival. And in good time here cometh 
one in the royal livery. How now, sirrah ! rein 
up ! Where are thy court manners, knave ?" 

" I would speak with my lord steward/' said 
the breathless rider thus adjured, as he reined his 
panting steed back on its haunches. 

" Here he is, fellow. Lose no time staring at 
me, tell out the news !" 

" The Spanish ship is signalled, my lords, 
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An she can make her way through the fog, the 
Princess Katharine will land anon." 

" To-night !" exclaimed Surrey, in a despond- 
ing tone. " Oh, my soaked doublet, my mud- 
stained hose, my battered hat, and dishevelled 
plume !" 

The courier's announcement threw the whole 
train into commotion, and the Duchess of Nor- 
folk suffered grievous agonies of terror from the 
unsteadiness imparted to her litter by its accele- 
rated speed. The roads in those good old days 
were none of the best. The rain was falling fast, 
the gusty wind blew the cloth curtains boister- 
ously to and fro, and the noble lady within had 
to lid as quiescent as might be, under the convic- 
tion that she must shortly appear before the 
royal bride elect and her Spanish train in habits 
very unbefitting so ceremonious an occasion, un- 
less it was her hapless fortune to be capsized in 
the mud, en route, or plunged into the dark and 
swollen river, whose waters the late rains had 
made formidable. 

On arriving in the town of Plymouth the first 
tidings that greeted the lord steward and his 
party were, that the fog having partially dispersed, 
and the wind continuing to rise in violence, the 
princess, in fear of her ship being driven out to 
sea in the night, had landed about half an hour 
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previously, and was reposing herself at the house 
of Sir Bernard Conway. 

The whole town was in a turmoil. The narrow 
streets were alight with torches borne by hurry- 
ing men-at-arms. Cries and shouts and the 
tramp of horses resounded beneath the archways 
and along the lanes and alleys, while the chime 
of bells pealed forth to the night, carried hither 
and thither by the gusty wind. The principal 
chambers of the Rouge Dragon Inn were radiant 
with blazing fires, and sundry rich odours issu- 
ing therefrom told of the good cheer to be had 
within. 

In an upper room, full in the glow from the 
bright hearth, and basking with an air of con- 
tentment in the comforting heat, stood the Earl of 
Surrey, who even in the short time that had 
lapsed since his arrival, had, by a judicious admi- 
nistering of threats and encouragement, succeeded 
in getting his baggage extricated from the ge- 
neral heap, and had attired himself with much 
care in a dry suit of tawny velvet, highly becom- 
ing to his handsome person and dark hair and 
beard. He was surveying himself at all points 
with infinite complacency, but with divers twist- 
ings and contortions of the body, in a small steel 
mirror, his inseperable companion, when the door 
opened and Lord Brook appeared. Exclaiming 
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with much satisfaction at his speedy return, the 
young earl went to the head of the stairs calling 
loudly — 

" Hallo, there ! send up the chine and capon 
instantly. Kenneth, good fellow, hie thee to the 
buttery and secure a flask or two of canary, and 
a bowl of spiced ale. See thou art speedy belike, 
lest I break those idle bones of thine. And hark 
thee ! send Will Peterkin hither. Will ! thou lazy 
thief! have my led horses saddled anon, lest, an 
thou linger, I come suddenly and fall foul of thee ! 
And bring hither my furred mantle, which if 
thou hast dared to leave in the stable yonder, I 
will turn thee neck and heels into the first galley 
I see, yrhere thou shalt disport thee at the oars. 
The fin* on that cloak is worth thy wages for six 
years bad service to come ! And now, my Lord 
Brook," added the energetic young noble, return- 
ing to the fire, " fall to with a will, or we shall 
be summoned to the society of fair dames, where 
lack of viands may be our portion." 

" No fear of that I trow," said the lord 
steward, as with provoking slowness he proceeded 
methodically to divest him, of his boots and spurs, 
and to dry his disordered garments at the fire. 
" I have but now parted from the Spanish major- 
domo ; a man six feet three in his hosen I war- 
rant, and unable to bend his stiff neck to anything 
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lower than himself/ ' he added with disgust at the 
remembrance of the contrast presented during 
their interview by his own short slight figure, 
now somewhat bent, and never remarkable for 
its symmetry. " Certes, but Spain must be a 
strange land, and the customs there savouring of 
paganism and heathendom !" 

" "Wherefore so?" inquired his companion, 
who, apparently under the conviction that his 
time was limited, had proceeded to discuss the 
viands with considerable energy, and spoke be- 
tween two breathless draughts of the spiced ale. 

" Why, thus," replied the lord steward, with 
the air of one whose feelings had been wounded 
in their tenderest point — " I proceeded, according 
to my instructions, to wait on the princess, as 
thou knowest, with all due service and proper 
form of greeting ; stayed not even to attire me. 
anew, lest I should unprofitably lose time" (a 
glance here fell upon the tawny suit) ; " I am 
ushered, after some delay, into the great hall, 
when down comes this stately Castilian noble, 
preceded by three pages bearing wax lights, 
and lo ! I am bidden to retire, for the princess 
may see no man until her marriage morn." 

" Mafoi /" said the earl, with an air of infinite 
disgust and disappointment, as he glanced at the 
elaborate toilette he had made in vain. " Whose 
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eastern despotism hath decreed this invention of 
the enemy ?" 

" King Ferdinand, so they say. The Duchess 
of Norfolk was admitted immediately, and will 
remain with her highness. As I stood there two 
stately Spanish dames, with ruffs, and long black 
veils, and faces methought of the sourest, came 
to lead her to the princess. They say she came 
on shore veiled from head to foot, and Sir 
Bernard Conway is the only one who hath be- 
held her." 

" Lucky old fellow," said Surrey, in a grudg- 
ing tone. " Is she fair, then? Hath she a sweet 
voice? Does she attire her with becoming 
fashion ?" 

" They say she hath a white hand and a little 
foot ; but how can I tell ? Belike she hath neither, 
for aught I know ; and as to the fashion of her 
attire, I will thank you to pass the relics of that 
capon, my lord, and leave the unprofitable dis- 
cussion for the nonce. Hunger and vexation of 
spirit have the mastery of me." 

" Truly this passeth jesting," continued Surrey, 
as, having made an end of his repast, he drew 
near the fire, and irritably kicked the burning 
brands asunder with his foot. "Here are we, 
deputed by the king to receive our prince's bride- 
clcct with due honour, so soon as she shall have 
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set her foot on English ground. "We arrive on a 
stormy October night, wet, cold, and miserable, 
yet thinking small matter of our toils, for the 
prospect of basking in the light of her fair and 
royal countenance, when, lo ! an absurd fiat of 
that old pagan, her father, dishonours our king 
through his deputies, and hath placed us in » 

" Very worthy quarters, where canary, and 
hippocras, and other good things abound," said 
his companion, with a grave sarcastic smile. 

" Ffaifch, my lord, you may laugh, but wait 
until you see the pigeon-hole where you will sleep 
to-night, and then be merry an you will/' said 
Surrey, in an unwonted burst of spleen. 

11 Poor human nature \" soliloquised the lord 
steward, in his moralizing tones, poising a last 
morsel in one hand, and a cup of canary in the 
other, at the same time looking solemn and punc- 
tilious to such an absurd degree, that his irre- 
verent companion burst into irresistible laughter, 
wherein his own short-lived ill humour vanished. 

€€ But what of to-morrow ?" he said, after a 
pause. " To-morrow the king comes to meet us, 
and the prince with him. What a greeting for 
a lover ! And beshrew me if I envy him any 
way. Poor Arthur I To think of him riding 
hither like a schoolboy, with his father's hand 
on his bridle-rein, girt in by all the solemn pomp 
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of kings and courtiers I And when he thinketh 
to escape tutelage, and indemnify him for the 
irksome state by a personal interview with his 
beauteous lady-love, he first meets his own depu- 
ties turned back like beaten curs, and then the 
solemn escort, in whose midst rides a veiled 
Bachel, who may be Leah or his own great 
grandmother, for aught he knoweth, and he un- 
conscious, till they are last banded together at 
the altar ! Poor prince ! thou and I have spent 
many a pleasant hour together. An it were me, 
I would see her, if it was through a stone wall, 
and hear her speak, if it was from a dungeon's 
depth, or I would know why. But he is too 
good, poor Arthur! and too, sadly too well- 
minded ! An it had been that mad-cap Harry 
the Second, his Grace of York, now, I might 
have put him up to a coil or two ! Pardi, and 
here am I, decked in my suit of tawny velvet, 
all for nothing. I'll have my revenge/' 

"And sooner than ye list, perchance," said 
the old lord, seating himself opposite, and pre- 
paring, on the strength of the canary, to be some- 
what more communicative than was his wont. 
"Firstly, I prophecy this storm will delay the 
king and prince, to the universal vexation of all 
parties concerned; secondly, I foretell that when- 
^th, King Henry will be sovereign in 
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his own dominions, and pagan customs may go 
back to heathendom in the Spanish galleon; 
while the whole train of blackavised foreigners 
will tremble in their shoes, between the fires of 
the wrath of two kings." 

" An I thought so it would cheer me I" said 
Surrey, with a chuckle of satisfaction. 

" Lastly, I portend — but, ah ! Earl of Surrey, 
a truce to jest and cavil ; I would that I believed 
it not — sorrow is at hand to some in high places ! 
The marriage-bond was signed in blood; the 
bride comes in storm and- tempest ; weeping 
skies receive her : mists and darkness attend her 
advent; her very train take up the mournful 
omen, and come to her bridal in sable robes, with 
faces like sad mourners, opening communication 
with the people among whom she comes to dwell, 
with a denial of courteous interchange, a disre- 
gard of due ceremonial forms " — here the lord 
steward's voice rolled in measured cadence, as 
counting an offence both to his person and his 
office — " all which hath an appearance of dolour 
and grievance full melancholy to see." 

" Melancholy, indeed," said Surrey, half in- 
fected by the speech and the tone in which it 
was delivered. He then rose, as if he would fain 
shake off the impression, challenged his com- 
panion to a game of chess, and not receiving 
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much enlivenment from his slow and tedious 
mode of conducting it, after losing the first game, 
retired to his sleeping apartment. On the way 
thither he powerfully reinvigorated himself by 
abjuring Will Peterkin for neglecting to bring 
forth the furred mantle; and having " reduced 
Kenneth, his esquire, to the verge of desperation, 
by accusing him anent a leathern valise, contain- 
ing, among other items, a rose-coloured suit, and 
one of ruby velvet, he finally dismissed him, 
restored to equanimity by assurances of pardon, 
and the gift of a chain of gold — proceedings much 
after the fashion of his fitful wont. 

In consequence of the strict seclusion observed 
by the princess, a romantic and mysterious in- 
terest soon encircled everything connected with 
her. The ladies of the neighbouring families 
were, however, admitted to her presence, and 
she had so far relaxed her original reserve, as 
occasionally to visit their houses in return, either 
wearing a small mask over the upper part of her 
face, as was not unfrequently done by English 
ladies, or veiled in the Moorish fashion. Her 
attendants generally followed her example, not 
however so strictly but that inquisitive observers 
like the Earl of Surrey had opportunity to descry 
more than one beautiful Spanish face, whose rich 
olive complexion, and damask-rose cheek, were a 
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piquant contrast to the fair-haired Saxon dames. 
The long black veils, the sombre sweeping gar- 
ments, and the dazzling splendour of the jewels 
they wore, the grand airs of their stately major- 
domo and his coadjutors, the foreign features and 
dress of the handsome boy pages, with the punc- 
tilious etiquette and atmosphere of mystery about 
them, invested this train of noble ladies with a 
certain prestige irresistibly fascinating to the 
more imaginative. 

Stress of weather, the slow tedium of official 
movements, and the minute precision with which 
etiquette, political and private, must be observed, 
detained the bride a month in Plymouth, during 
which time a series of romantic stories were cir- 
culated, and easily found credence in the town 
and its neighbourhood. The bride was but six- 
teen; sufficient of her countenance had been seen 
to satisfy beholders that she was handsome. She 
was grave and reserved : she must be unhappy. 
The Count di Cabra had shaken his head, and 
looked mysterious, when young Lord George 
Herbert had hinted knowledge of the tale that 
she had been beloved by a Spanish noble, who 
had rescued her from falling into the hands of 
the Moors, when the royal camp before Granada 
was fired. Her duenna, the Donna Elvira, had 
been known to confess that the princess spent 
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many hours alone, oftentimes in tears, contem- 
plating a miniature which she wore secretly, and 
which no one ever saw ; the said Elvira had also 
been heard to declare that her highness was 
growing melancholy mad; and, above all, the 
delay of Prince Arthur's arrival gave rise to con- 
jectures the most improbable and wild. 

At length, however, suspense terminated. A 
king's messenger arrived, bringing intelligence 
that on the 4th November King Henry and the 
Prince of Wales would set forth from Shene, and 
praying the Princess Katharine to do them so 
much grace as to advance towards London to 
meet them. 

On the last evening of their sojourn in 
Plymouth, the Earl of Surrey, and his especial 
friend Lord George Herbert, were seated by the 
wood fire in the same upper chamber in the 
Rouge Dragon. The floor of this room, as well as 
the landing, the staircase, and divers winding 
passages below, were strewn with baggage, choked 
with impatient servitors hurrying to and fro, tur- 
bulent with dogs, apes and their keepers, weapons 
of the chase, falcon-stands and their adjuncts ; also 
with every variety of means for diversion in the 
field, passe-temps in hall and bower, and encum- 
brance to travelling, whereby Surrey, and one or 
two other young gallants of similar and congenial 
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tastes, had striven to render themselves agreeable 
to their entertainers, admired of fair dames, and 
an intolerable nuisance to the unfortunate lord 
steward, whose old-world notions were grievously 
offended thereby. Besides these, he lived in 
perpetual trouble and anxiety concerning their 
systematic disregard and ignorance, as a body, 
of every kind of precedented ceremonial; and 
that, in the vicinity of such distinguished judges 
of propriety, as the stately household of the 
Princess Katharine. Good, dear man ! he little 
knew how some of that veiled and demure train 
derived their chief amusement from the eccentric 
proceedings of the young English senors ; how 
the tapestried windows hid the most charming 
groups in ante-rooms and corridors, where the 
princess's maidens killed time with their em- 
broidery; how trinkets were wagered on the 
prowess of those gay cavaliers in green and gold, 
who made hunting expeditions in the Devonshire 
woods; how those wicked little Spanish pages 
were bribed with bonbons to divulge particulars 
of their mad pranks, and, playing false on both 
sides, revealed with equal readiness the most 
provoking anecdotes that ever tantalized lovelorn 
swains, in the most obscure of dialects, neither 
English, French, nor Spanish ! 

" How many times do you say you have seen 

L 
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this beauteous princess, Surrey ? Have you ever 
seen her, I want to know?" inquired Lord 
George, addressing his friend. 

" Oftener than there may be occasion for me 
to count up, I can tell thee," replied the earl, 
with a self-satisfied air. 

" Well, and after all, what think you of her 
beauty? Is it what they say? I don't believe 
it. Nothing Spanish of them all can touch the 
little Isabel de Vergas for loveliness, Fll be 
sworn. But what think you? How will her 
highness grace a court pageant ?" 

" Fll tell thee, George ; she is splendidly 
handsome, there is no doubt of it, and I have 
seen her unmasked. Her face is cast in a queenly 
mould, and she walks with the air of a Juno. 
Lincoln declares that Torregiano has taken a 
model of her foot in marble, and that he sat two 
days and a night before it in a trance of rapture. 
Her hair, that raven hair, George, sweeps the 
ground, they say, when she kneels. Pardi, she 
is grand !" 

" She may be all you say, but I care not for 
your massive dames; and she is cold, and speaks 
as from the clouds. The Duchess of Norfolk says 
she hath no heart." 

"No heart, quotha !" exclaimed Surrey, firing 
up like a knight paladin. 
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" Nay, now/' said his friend, making a depre- 
cating gesture with his hands, "don't say you 
have been favoured with a smile, or a flower, or 
some sweet token that she hath one I Don't 
now ! " 

"No heart, they say, do they?" cried Surrey, 
lowering his voice to pathos. " c Poor human 
nature!' as my excellent lord steward would 
observe. Now hark in your ear, George Herbert ! 
I will tell thee an adventure I had in yonder 
stone mansion of the Conways, an thou wilt 
swear to keep a discreet tongue in thy head." 

" Capital, i' faith ! " said the young lord, set- 
tling himself with great enjoyment. " This is as 
good as a monkish refectory on a saint's vigil, 
when the old fellows keep themselves awake by 
telling legends by the yard, over a roaring fire, 
with heaps of cake, and buckets of ale, and the 
whole flavoured with an exceeding strong relish 
of romance I " 

The point of these remarks as touching the 
truth of his forthcoming narrative, for a wonder, 
passed unnoticed by Surrey, who appeared un- 
wontedly serious while he spoke ; a mood which, 
had he but known it, became him well, and gave 
an irresistible charm to his countenance and the 
soft modulations of his voice. 

" I was waiting on the Count de Cabra with 
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my Lord Brook the night wo conveyed the 
prince's gift to his bride-elect/' 

What gift ? I heard not of it." 
A rare chain of opals; a regal present of 
price, but spoiled, to my admiring, by the croak- 
ing of my lord steward, who said it was a fatal 
and evil gift, the worst for ill-omen that could 
have been chosen." 

"And what befell thee, Surrey?" 
"Why thus it chanced: De Cabra and my 
lord strolled apart together into the pleasaunce, 
leaving me in the ante-chamber wherein we had 
conferred. I took up a Latin book, full of painted 
devices, which lay open, and forgot myself in the 
silence. A door into the adjoining room was 
open, but partly concealed by a falling curtain, 
and you may credit me, George, that I knew not 
whose sanctuary I was so near, until I heard a 
voice whose mournful cadence I never can forget, 
or its yet more mournful words." 

"'How fared your Spanish lore, then ?" 
"In the Latin tongue spoke the voice, as 
though unwilling to reveal its secret to Spaniard 
or English. I knew that she was weeping. 
'Ah!' she said, 'sweet Mother, look upon me! 
I am a pilgrim in a strange land. I have come 
hither in sorrow. My affianced spouse delayeth 
his coming. I have neither friend, nor comforter, 




" Her face mi mublc pale, snd on the tendered mouth Out eier ipil 
iweet wordj T Ihera ut pure sorrow. I stood entranced, had only my mmnk 
ngd held me back from robing Id with ill-timed words of sympathy ." 
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nor husband, nor father, nor mother, but thee ! 
The eyes I meet are not the eyes that looked 
kindly on me in my father's house, but strange, 
and cold, and, methinks, oftentimes averted, as 
in distaste. Or, is it my own morbid fancy and 
my lonely heart that murmur thus ?' Then could 
I resist no longer, and stealing softly near, I 
beheld, through the open tapestry, that queenly 
form standing with clasped hands before a pic- 
ture of Our Lady. Eyes so lustrous and so sad 
I never saw, and my heart melted within me for 
very pity. Hpr face was marbje pale, and on the 
tenderest mouth that ever spoke sweet words, 
there sat pure sorrow. I stood entranced, and 
only my guardian angel held me back from 
rushing in with ill-timed words of sympathy. 
Whilst I fought with the desire, she aroused her, 
paused a moment to glance sadly forth on the 
grey sky and falling leaves, then took a Spanish 
lute which lay anear, and sang. Reach mine 
hither, dear George, and thou shalt hear the 
ditty." 



u c Thou art far off, land of Spain ! 

I shall never see thee more! 
I miss thy glowing skies, 
The red Alhambra towers, 
The enchanted vales, where rise 
Thy scented orange bowers ; 
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The jewel tinted walls 
Of my ancestral halls : 
Thou art far off, land of Spain ! 

I shall never see thee more ! 



•* • I hear the chill dropping rain, 

The dun heavens are clouded o'er ! 
I watch the flowers decay 
Beneath these cold grey skies j 
And near my heart alway 
A dark foreboding lies. 
Will the sun never shine 
For these sad eyes of mine ? 
Oh ! thou far off land of Spain ! 

I shall never see thee more!"* 



The inexpressible tenderness of the refrain, 
with its deep yearning . sadness, lost nothing by 
Surrey's rich voice, which trembled on its uneven 
syllables in true and irresistible pathos. 

Both singer and listener were silent for many 
minutes. At length Surrey laid aside the guitar 
he had cultivated with such assiduity of late under 
the guiding of one of the princess's pages. 

"Poor proud heart !" he said, "too tender 
not to feel, and too proud to bewray thyself, 
how I reverence thy silent suffering and admire 
thy reserve !" 

" Ahem ! an I were Prince Arthur — " said the 
young Herbert, recovering his mirthful humour, 
and speaking after the jesting fashion . which 
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Surrey himself often joined in, " an I were Prince 
Arthur !" . 

"Hold, there, George \" interupted the earl 
in a low, stern voice, " I can have no light speak- 
ing now. And this must cease for ever between 
us with the mention of her name. I myself have 
jested in my folly where the very angels would 
speak tenderly ; I shall never do so more. And 
I know that Arthur is worthy of her/' 

So speaking he rose from his seat, and after 
striding once or twice up and down the apart- 
ment, came back to his friend with brow, lips, 
and eyes all sunshine again, the same frolic 
companion so enchanting among his compeers, 
a medley, strangely compounded of mischief and 
gentleness, good humour, vanity, idleness, and 
enthusiasm. 

Two days later the Spanish train and their 
English escort arrived, through all the difficulties 
of mud, rain, and wind, at a place called Danger- 
field, where, thankful at last to reach a tempo- 
rary refuge, the Princess Katharine at once with- 
drew to the apartments prepared for her, and 
taking off her dripping garments, retired to 
bed. 

It was not yet dark, and the rain continued 
to pour in pitiless streams, when, about an hour 
after their arrival, the whole household were 
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thrown into consternation by the appearance of 
an express messenger with the tidings that the 
king and Prince Arthur were riding across the 
plains, and desired to apprise the princess of 
their approach. 

Immediately on the receipt of this news the 
commander-mayor, the Count de Cabra, and De 
Vergas, the physician to the household, invited 
to a private conference the princess's duenna 
and the Duchess of Norfolk. The Lord Steward 
Brook and the Earl of Surrey were likewise sum- 
moned in haste. 

The scene which ensued was of the richest 
description, and, as Surrey afterwards declared, 
recompensed him for " privations, sufferings, mor- 
tifications, and slights, past and instant." 

The Count de Cabra opened proceedings by 
announcing that it had been repeatedly urged 
upon him by the King of Spain, that whatever 
chance befel, what arrangements soever were 
made void, and what ceremony or etiquette so- 
ever might perforce be set aside, the prince should 
on no aocount be permitted to see his promised 
bride until their marriage morning. 

u Injunctions," interrupted the major-domo, 
settling himself with elaborate pomp, gold chain, 
wand of office, and order of St. Hermenegilda, 
all duly displayed — "Injunctions which have been 
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stringently enforced npon us in two letters lately 
received from our sovereign lord and lady." 

Whereupon Donna Elvira, with grim- satis- 
faction, produced the aforesaid documents and 
laid them before the English nobles. 

" She had been bred up at court among the 
high Castilian noblesse, and never/' she averred, 
"had such a thing been known in her day as 
for a royal bride to meet her future spouse un- 
veiled. True, her great-aunt, the Marchesa 
Najara, had said, that when she was young, all 
the female nobility of Spain and Portugal had 
been electrified with horror when the Princesses 
Constantia and Isabella were married without 
theirs to the Dukes of York and Lancaster. 
But then it was their English milords who de- 
vised it ! " 

A withering glance at the mild countenance of 
the imperturbable lord steward pointed this barb. 

The Duchess of Norfolk being now expected 
to make a remark, deplored the determination of 
the Spanish junta to adhere to a custom so ad- 
verse to English ideas, and pointed out that the 
tone of Queen Isabella's letter was by no means so 
urgent as they represented, and that two or three 
expressions therein evidently left a license to the 
princess's advisers of which they were unwise not 
to avail themselves. 
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On this the major-domo, rising, made an 
oration in strong, though broken English, on the 
false and double counsels which some people had 
the conscience to bestow; and somewhat irrele- 
vantly expressed his own readiness to die a 
martyr at the stake, rather than to harbour the 
scorpion — yes, the scorpion of treachery in his 
bosom. 

Just as Surrey had arrived at the conclusion 
that it was time for Mm to create a diversion from 
such dangerous personalities, a bugle sounded 
without, followed by a loud summons at the outer 
gate. 

"It is the king!" exclaimed Lord Brook. 
" He must be admitted." 

" Impossible I" exclaimed the Count de Cabra 
rising. 

But it was too late. The imperious call had 
been answered. 

"Apprise the princess of my arrival," said 
the calm, stern voice, accustomed to command 
and be obeyed. 

Then appeared to the king's astonished eyes 
a train of figures on the stairway, headed by the 
princess's confessor, the Bishop of Osma; while 
the hopeless rigour expressed in the countenances 
of Donna Elvira and the six ladies in waiting who 
followed her, was astounding to behold. 
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" Donna Catalina had retired to rest." 

" Her highness was weary and indisposed." 

"The princess had given orders that she 
should not be disturbed." 

" Madame was suffering. The chill of the 
English climate had afflicted her with ague/' 

Then the princess's physician, being appealed 
to by the Count de Cabra, vouched that if her 
highness were not carefully tended it was not 
impossible but fever might supervene. While 
behind him the commander-mayor, amid pro- 
foundest reverences, waved the letter of King 
Ferdinand, whereto was appended a marvellous 
red seal having the united bearings of Castile 
and Arragon quartered with the royal arms of 
Spain, the official appearance of which would, he 
felt secure, have its due weight. 

But with a quiet decision which put aside all 
obstacles, King Henry made his own will law. 
Before another hour had elapsed he had had an 
interview with the Princess Katharine, in the 
outermost of her suite of apartments, in the 
presence of the chief members of her train; 
and had further announced his intention of visit- 
ing her again that evening in company with 
Prince Arthur. 

This discomfiture of the whole Spanish house- 
hold, over-awed but indignant, afforded no small 
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matter of mirth to the English milords, who, re- 
membering sundry slights and mortifications they 
themselves had been met by at ' Plymouth, had 
been awaiting the issue with complacent expec- 
tation. 

About half an hour before the evening refec- 
tion was served, the Princess Katharine came 
forth from her chamber to meet her affianced 
husband. 

The soft light of many waxen tapers gave a 
becoming fairness to her pale complexion, to- 
night tinged with a rosy hue by the excitement 
of the approaching interview^ Her long black 
hair was braided close under a plain bandlet of 
gold, clasped on the forehead by a diamond star, 
and from thence falling in rich waves far below 
her waist, mingled with the graceful foldings of 
the Spanish veil. Her dress was of rose-coloured 
satin, cut square on the shoulders, and fastened 
at the bosom by clusters of diamonds ; the cordon 
which descended to her feet was also studded 
with the same bright gems. 

Her demeanour was grave almost to sadness, 
and those who judged by the deliberate state- 
liness of her movements, her quiet voice, and 
composed features, would have thought her cold 
and indifferent, and understood the Duchess of 
Norfolk's whisper, " She hath a little bloom to- 
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night, or she might be a statue from Minerva's 
temple !" But there were observers more accu- 
rate, of whom Surrey was one, who perceived 
the quick lifting of the drooping eyelids, the 
eager troubled look of the eyes, gemmed with 
tears that were not allowed to fall, as they 
sought for Prince Arthur with a restless, wistful 
gaze. 

" She is reading his face," thought Surrey, as 
he watched. "What she must have suffered 
silently this long month past ! Taking nothing 
on trust, lest she should shipwreck heart and 
faith, but reserving all for the testimony of her 
own knowledge. Brave, true heart! it will be 
worth the winning !" 

And surely he did rightly interpret the silent 
changes on her countenance, for one inquiring, 
searching glance seemed to have been all-suffi- 
cient. From that moment a new spirit had en- 
tered into her. Her pithy and brilliant speech 
lost nothing even by the imperfect English she 
had learned as yet. Her face lit up with smiles, 
a graceful and winning animation pervaded her 
movements, and enchanted the circle of which she 
was the centre star. King Henry was amply 
satisfied that the splendour of his court would be 
enhanced by the majestic beauty of the royal 
maiden ; and Prince Arthur, the secret of whose 
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impressions many desired to unravel, was over- 
heard to say, as he led her to the dais whereon 
supper was served to them — 

" Madame, I perceive that, for once, rumour 
hath been outdone. Methinks our future doth 
seem most wondrous fair I" 

The next morning, at noontide, Prince Ar- 
thur took his leave, and with the king his father 
returned to Shene, there to await the coming of 
his bride, whom, honourably to escort, the Duke 
of Buckingham, with a great company of the 
nobility of England and their ladies, met near 
Kingstone, and brought with pomp and rejoicing 
to the city of London. 

The mind of the princess having once reposed 
itself, after long suspense, in the quiet convic- 
tion that he with whom her future life was to 
be passed was no uncongenial spirit to whom the 
depths of her own noble nature must be closed, 
now no longer, struggled sadly against outward 
events, or retired within itself in depression and 
gloom. 

The crowdiDg around her of new faces, new 
scenes, new customs, the voice of a new language, 
the awakening of new hopes, combined to lift 
her out of the past, into the wonderful present, 
beyond which lay a future that now appeared so 
bright. Her attendants marvelled at the change. 
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She was, though much beloved by them, reserved 
with all. Her mother had been her only confi- 
dante j she was not one to lavish romantic ten- 
derness on bosom friends ; and, though just and 
discriminating where she trusted, she permitted 
to very few an insight to the secret recesses of 
her thoughts; those thus favoured loved and 
honoured her with a love that ended but with 
life. 

Every day brought Prince Arthur to her side, 
and each visit increased their mutual regard. 
The queen, his mother, had visited and learned 
to love her new daughter, long before that stately 
visit of public welcome which she paid her, sur- 
rounded by the flower of the English court, when 
the royal barges made a procession on the 
Thames, and landed their splendid company at 
Baynard's Castle, on the threshold of the bride's 
abode. There was likewise another member of" 
Prince Arthur's family who became every day 
more endeared to the royal maiden, and with 
whom she entered into a closer intercourse of 
familiar friendship than with any other of her 
new relatives. This was the Princess Cecily, 
sister of Queen Elizabeth. Between her and 
Katharine there were several years difference of 
age; but the fair-haired English princess had a 
softer and more girlish presence, a later maturity 
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of thought, and a loving, gentle nature, that kept 
her young and fresh-hearted amid all the ex- 
citements and temptations of a court. To the 
prince she had ever been sympathizing as the 
tenderest sister, and to Katharine full of sweet- 
ness and the most loving of companions. 

The day before her bridal was spent by the 
Spanish princess in the bishop's palace, close to 
the cathedral of St. Paul's. Much fatigued by the 
excitement of the previous day, when she had 
made her public entry into the city, and weary 
with the preparations for the morrow, she had 
retired early to her chamber, signifying that she 
desired to be alone. She had occupied herself 
for the past hour in writing a private letter to 
her royal mother, to be ended on the morrow 
with the first signature of " Katharine, Princess 
of Wales/' and was now sitting in deep reverie 
with a miniature in her hand, appended to a gold 
chain which she wore about her neck, when the 
gentle knock which she had learned to welcome, 
sounded on the panel of the door. 

" Enter, sweet Lady Cecily !" said Katharine, 
rising to greet her visitor ; " welcome as a spray 
of myrtle-blossom from my own Alhambra I" 

" Behold, * then, dear princess, the myrtle- 
spray comes with a wish !" said the Lady Cecily. 

So saying, she raised the corner of her wimple 
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with which she had playfully hidden a posy of 
roses and myrtle, and other sweet flowers, culled 
that morning at Shene, where the queen had a 
private collection of foreign plants, reared and 
tended in a room of the palace by one Lorenzo, 
an Italian. 

" Flowers !" exclaimed Katharine, in ecstasy, 
" and roses ! Oh, gentle Cecily, how sweet a 
gift !" 

She looked at them for some moments in 
deep emotion, as if overcome by some remem- 
brance. At length she laid them reverently 
down, and, taking the hand of the princess, 
drew her to a seat near her own. 

"You cannot tell what flowers are to me," 
she said, " and these are the first I have seen in 
your English land." 

"They are sweet, and bright, and dear to 
me," said her visitor, smiling; "how much 
more precious and full of meaning to thee, fair 
sister, whose life has been passed in their 
midst." 

" This," said Katharine, separating a sprig of 
orange-bloom, stunted and small, indeed, but yet 
breathing its own peculiar perfume, " this is to 
me as an enchanter's wand, and brings before 
me such visions of beauty, Princess Cecily " 

She paused, looking with dreamy gaze to- 
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wards the narrow sunken windows, where the 
last chill rays of sunshine were faintly struggling 
through the November haze. 

" Show me the vision, Katharine, for in good 
sooth I see nothing lovely out there ; only grim 
gables, mud in the narrow streets, passers-by, 
agog to see if they can catch a sight of to-morrow's 
bride, or her duenna, or her handsome Spanish 
ladies; nay, even her youngest page, or the 
meanest horse-boy in her train, would be a 
reward to yonder gaping fools for the stretching 
of their necks ! And now that I go to the case- 
ment closer, I see men-at-arms in the king's 
livery, with a score of bowmen or so loitering 
about to keep things straight among the crowd. 
Ay, and yonder loom the old cathedral walls, the 
tall grey spire, pointing heavenward from this 
dull, cold earth, and the open doorway through 
which my Katharine must pass to-morrow ! Nay, 
but I would not grieve thee," she resumed, as 
turning suddenly, she beheld the princess still 
bending over the spray of orange-bloom, on 
which her tears were falling fast. 

" Come near, and I will tell thee my vision, 
Cecily. I am not wont to speak of these things, 
lest others think that I repine. But thou art 
full of sweet sympathy, and thou hast hitherto 
read my heart aright." 
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€t Speak on, with thine enchanter's wand all 
of pearls and emeralds. I listen." 

" Then,'* said Katharine, whose soft measured 
tones, full of sweet inflexions of the rich Spanish 
tongue, broke the harsher English syllables as 
with a silver hammer; "then I see, even now, a 
garden of delights stretched beneath a southern 
sun, whose fragrant bowers are rich with the 
bloom of roses, where the orange and the myrtle 
make a shadow from the heat, and the limes and 
the scarlet pomegranates fill the air with sweets 
and the music of innumerable bees. Afar off, on 
the uttermost horizon, trembles a line of blue and 
silver, where the tideless Mediterranean sleeps 
on the shores of Spain. Nearer slope the hills 
on which Granada sits. Beneath us wind her 
valleys, watered by an hundred streams, where 
the trailing vine and the olive yield their abun- 
dant harvest. And rising amid the trees, red 
and glowing in the hot sun, I see the Alhambra 
towers. Ah, how shall I describe the paradise 
within ! The splendour of its marble halls, the 
wondrous magic of its walls and ceilings, painted 
rich in glowing colours and bright gold; the 
cool delicious beauty of its spacious chambers, 
thronged with the bravest and the loveliest of 
two kingdoms, whose nobles fought to raise the 
sacred banner of the Cross above the standard 
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of the heathen, and to win this priceless jewel for 
my father's crown !" 

"Ah, my Katharine, thou art proud of 
the past, as well as sorrowful for the present 
parting from those enchanted bowers! Yet 
shall English Arthur teach thee — not forget- 
fulness of these, but — joy in the future that 
shines so golden through this present dreary 
mist. But tell me more. It is lovelier than 
the legends of fair Camelot, which Arthur 
sings I" 

€t Then once again will I transport thee thi- 
ther/' said Katharine, while the gloaming deep- 
ened round them, and the setting sun, obscured 
by the fog, veiled even the narrow street and 
opposite building from their view. " Thou shaft 
sit with me in my bower in the Generaliffe. It 
is moonlight now, and the heat of day is over. 
Hark ! in the distance sounds the tinkling guitar, 
and the songs of nightingales thrill through 
neighbouring groves! 'Tis sweet to sit and 
dream; but sweeter down below in those ter- 
raced gardens, in the paths winding among 
thickets of spice-trees, where, glittering like 
stars through their dim shade, myriads of fire- 
flies cease not to flit and shine. Then out be- 
yond, into the full moonlight, where whispering 
fountains sparkle in its sheen, and dripping, over- 
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brim their margins, to water scented beds of moss 
and flowers." 

" Oh, it is not ended ! Not yet, dear Katha- 
rine. Tell me more. But thou art weeping! 
Whose face is that, which costs thee tears to 
look upon ?" 

" They are not tears of sorrow, sweet Cecily/' 
she replied, at first by an involuntary shrinking 
movement covering the miniature with her hand. 
"Nay, but thou shalt see it, then. It is my 
mother." 

" What noble features ; what a royal mien !" 
said the princess, drawing nearer, and bending 
down to look more closely. "And this, then, is 
the picture of which they make false tales? 
Thou must not hide it so jealously, Kate. I am 
thine elder in years, and believe me I counsel 
thee aright." 

" It suits her well, my mother," said Katha- 
rine, but half heeding, " this long falling lace, 
such as the Moors devised and made, and these 
regal gems in her diadem. Ah, Cecily, she is 
•every inch a queen ! I well recall her, walking 
amid those moonlit gardens I spake of but now, 
attended by her ladies, herself a little in advance, 
wrapped in deep thought. Ever thus she com- 
muned with her own heart after the cares of 
the day were over — days spent not in broidery- 
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work alone, nor gay songs, nor reading of ro- 
maunts, nor the fooling of a jester, nor the hun- 
dred idle pastimes that other ladies love; but 
filled with affairs of state, the grave deliberations 
of councils, in personal acquaintance with the 
means of her treasury and the requirements of 
her people, and with all such noble works as the 
greatest and wisest hold it privilege to share 
with her." 

t€ How grand, how glorious a life to live, my 
Katharine ! Now, I marvel no longer at thy rare 
endowments." 

" Whatsoever is mine she gave me. Worthy 
of her example and her care, I cannot hope to 
be; but such as I am she made me. Tes, my 
mother ! I see thee now, treading the paths of the 
Alhambra gardens, awe and reverence forbid- 
ding even me to approach thee and disturb thy 
musings, save when thou didst guess my desire 
and call me to thy side ! Then, with what wise 
and sweet discourse, what pious counsels, what 
pleasant and varied lore, didst thou unfold for 
me the treasures of thy well-stored mind, and 
seek to open to me the sealed pages of earthly 
and heavenly things. Anon, as we loitered 
slowly onward, would my father join us, and 
enter into the spirit of thy words as he only 
could. Or, perchance, one in the humble garb 
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of St. Francis, approaching as we walked, would 
plead permission to share the privilege I enjoyed. 
Great, and good Ximenes ! the frieze garment of 
thy vow of poverty was no -vile sycophant's robe, 
worn to win favour at thy sovereign's hand ; and 
thou wert happier, and thy learned converse 
flowed richer and more eloquent, when thy lips 
moved, and thy voice came forth from the shelter 
of its cowl. Yet have I known thee full haughtily 
beseen in the robes of thine exalted office, with a 
mien to crush princes, when the tide of thy des- 
tiny brought trouble and ignominy to thy grey 
hairs ! Thou lion among men and king of car- 
dinals ! Fit friend and counsellor of Ferdinand 
and Isabella !" 

There appeared something so marvellous to 
the English princess in the words and manner of 
Katharine, that she was silent. With her gentler 
mood she could sympathize, and her imagination 
could vividly depkLe those glowing southern 
scenes, and realize her tender memory of the 
home of her childhood. But when these merged 
in the grander strains of proud deep feeling, 
Cecily stood as it were on the threshold whence 
they issued, able only to wonder, yet intuitively 
conscious that through them spoke a passionate, 
sensitive nature, for which suffering and sorrow 
were in store. 
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Their conference was at this juncture dis- 
turbed, by the appearance of Donna Elvira, in a 
state of magnificent complacency, who, pausing 
to make a courtly obeisance on the threshold of 
the apartment, and receiving permission to enter, 
advanced, followed by three attendants. The 
first of these bore a silver casket, which Elvira 
took from her hands, and, with much ceremony, 
placed before her royal mistress; and the two 
last carried between them an open basket, wherein 
were laid the bridal robes to be worn by the prin- 
cess at her marriage. 

" What have we here, Elvira?" inquired her 
mistress. 

" Madame, King Henry did send it hither by 
a special messenger from the Tower, desiring 
your highness will so far honour him as to wear 
it on the morrow. Behold, then ! It is a carca- 
net of diamonds ! A right princely and royal 
gift !" said the well-pleased duenna, with an eye 
to the practical and tangible value of the same. 
" Your highness will shine resplendent before the 
eyes of your new lieges \" 

"Adieu, kind Cecily!" said Katharine, as 
the English princess was about to depart. "No 
gift of them all is dearer to me than thy 
flowers." 

"And thou, sweet Kate and sister, fare-thee- 
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well, till we meet to-morrow. May all such bless- 
ings as heaven sends the good light on thy head 
and Arthur's, and may sunshine and happiness 
rise upon you with the dawning of your marriage 
morn !" 

It were superflous here to recount at length 
the splendours of the bridal at St. Paul's. How 
the vast building was thronged with an eager 
crowd. How musically rolled the chanted hymn 
along those lofty gothic aisles, as the priestly 
procession approached from the chancel. How 
breathless was the interest when, led by the 
young Duke of York, the Princess Cecily bear- 
ing her train, robed in white satin and lustrous 
with the sheen of diamonds, the stately and 
beautiful bride appeared on the carpeted plat- 
form which had been raised to give publicity to 
the scene. How the multitude cheered when, 
after the ceremony, Prince Arthur appeared at 
the great west door of the Cathedral, likewise 
attired in white satin, and leading by the hand 
his new-made wife, endowed her, before all the 
people, with the sum of his worldly goods. How, 
amidst the acclamations of rejoicing which rent 
the air, the royal procession re-entered the 
bishop's palace, where, as the gloaming fell, and 
the chambers and corridors shone in a blaze of 
light, a splendid banquet was given to the court, 
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and the bride was served on gold plate, studded 
with jewels. 

It was while the festivities were at their 
height that the Earl of Surrey and his friend 
and late coadjutor the Lord Brook, stood to- 
gether, apart from the gay throng, each making 
characteristic comments on the scene before 
them. 

" Behold yonder ladies, the Countess of Salis- 
bury and my Lady Marjory Courtenay!" said 
the elder lord with a look of extreme vexation. 
" To see how things are changed since our queen 
was wedded to King Henry ! Ah, the youth of 
this day are truly of a degenerate and unthinking 
mind !" 

"What is amiss, now, my lord?" inquired 
Surrey, who better liked and understood the old 
man's quaint formality, than when a few weeks 
before he had grumbled at being yoked with a 
mate so uncongenial. 

" What is amiss ? Why look for yourself. I 
placed them, yea, with full instruction I placed 
them under the table at the feet of the bride ; 
the one to support her kerchief and her purse, 
the other that Spanish vanity they call a fan. I 
fa*_d on im .M* J««, order of 
the observance as it was fulfilled at the marriage 
of Queen Elizabeth, when things were somewhat 
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differently disposed, I trow. The ^countess spake 
me fair, and smiled sweetly, as if she meant obe- 
dience. That little Lady Marjory, with her 
roguish ways, bnt laughed and tossed her head ; 
and, lo you, the princess hath not risen, but my 
Lady Marjory hath, i' faith, and is standing behind 
the queen's chair, flirting with your friend the 
Lord Georg6 Herbert — a fine youth, he, to take 
part on a solemn occasion ! — and the countess is 
pledging the Duke of York in a cup of spiced 
wine !" 

"I marvel you and the princess's major-domo 
do not become sworn allies, my lord," said Surrey 
mischievously, " you are both much of the same 
way of thinking." 

"Are we, indeed, sir!" he rejoined shortly. 
"A dark-browed, blackavised giant, with a little 
mind, like yonder Spaniard, with his heathen 
notions picked up at Grenada, and his foreign 
lingo pieced out with monkish latin, my friend ! 
Your discrimination is vast, my lord, and your 
good opinion of price !" 

" Never heed, my dear lord steward, I did but 
jest. Let us stand further back and see the 
dancing, they are calling f a hall !' and moving the 
tables out. We shall see the bride to advantage. 
I like the stately Basque dances. Methought 
that night at Dangerfield they suited her queenly 
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motions, and that peculiar grace of step and 
carriage which distinguish her above all others. 
Arthur looks older than he is, being tall, and 
that brow of his hath already a stamp on it." 

" A stamp ! ay, indeed, a stamp !" groaned 
the lord steward, as if from the depths of his soul. 

" How strangely different are those two royal 
brothers," continued Surrey, following and inter- 
preting his companion's gaze. 

" I would to heaven " he exclaimed, then 

suddelny paused. 

€€ Speak on," said Surrey. 

" I would to heaven, then, that Arthur were 
as Henry is !" 

" A right handsome boy is his Grace of York, 
I fully grant you, but in no way to be " 

"Not that, not that; you take me not. I 
am a fool to be thus moved, but I cannot speak 
of it now. And oh ! I have had a dream, an 
awful dream !" 

As he spoke these words with real emotion, 
the superstitious, tender-hearted old lord, disap- 
peared, to the astonishment of his companion. 

The dances were at first conducted with great 
form. The king and queen sat under a canopy 
at the further end of the hall. On the queen's 
side were ranged the princesses and the ladies of 
the court, "while near the king were the princes of 
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the blood-royal, and after them the nobility ; a 
wide space in front of the throne to the opposite 
end of the apartment being cleared for the 
dancers. 

Prince Arthur then left his seat, advanced to 
where his bride sat at the queen's side, and de- 
scending the dais with her, led her through the 
first stately pavon, then conducting her to the 
foot of the throne, each returned to their respec- 
tive places by the king and queen. 

Next in order of precedence, the Duke of 
York led forth the Princess Margaret, his eldest 
sister, then finishing her education, and soon to 
be married to the King of Scots. But presently 
an universal enthusiasm was created, when having 
restored the future Queen of Scotland to her 
mother's side, he took the hand of the little 
Princess Mary* beautiftd and graceful as a fairy- 
queen, andXr dancing withler a few mom^s 
and finding his embroidered mantlet too cumber- 
some to admit of his matching the rapid measure 
of her twinkling feet, threw it on one side, and 
appeared in his satin hose and doublet. Then 
again, joining hands, these two fair young crea- 
tures, whose blithe merriment was in keeping 
with their bounding footsteps, danced to the mar- 
vel and delight of all beholders, and the undis- 
guised satisfaction of the king and queen. 
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Once more the bride and bridegroom stdod up 
together in some of the graceful Spanish dances 
in which Katharine excelled; after which other 
lords and fair dames took part, and the stately 
exercise became general. 

As Surrey stood aloof, still musing in strange 
variance to his wonted vivacity, the folds of a 
silken kirtle swept over the knots of ribbon which 
adorned his shoes, and a soft voice said in a tone 
of eager apology — 

* 

" Your pardon, good my lord ; it was the fault 
of his Grace of York, and indeed none of mine !" 

"Aha! thus it is, Surrey; the Lady Marjory 
hath long cast a pitying eye on your seclusion 
here, and inquired curiously of me concerning 
your despondent visage. She therefore hailed the 
disappearance of our somewhat grim lord steward, 
as the princess in the mystery doth the deliver- 
ance of the captive knight whom the dragon hath 
enthralled. She did so beseech and entreat me 
to bring her hither, saying " 

" Nay, nay now, your grace passeth patience," 
said the pretty Lady Marjory, colouring with 
angry embarrassment, " If I said aught, it was but 
foolish jesting, and your grace hath no right " 

But the mischievous young prince, delighted 
to place two people in a position so uncomfortable, 
disappeared with a laughing grimace, and left his 
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fair partner to make the best of it. She stood a 
moment with her finger on her lip, a petulant 
expression on her face, and tears in her sweet 
eyes, the prettier for her perplexed vexation, when 
Surrey pitying her, spoke— 

' ' Heed not the madcap prince, sweet lady ! 
Let Surrey be thy slave instead. Let us tread a 
measure of our own, and pique his irreverent 
ycrang highness." 

It was some moments ere the fair Marjory 
could recover her spirits and her composure. 
But who could resist Surrey's voice, or be coldly 
indifferent when Surrey smiled and pleaded? 
They soon grew cordial friends, and when the 
wild young prince re-appeared on the scene, were 
more inclined to forgiveness than resentment. 

He came with a band of masquers, himself 
wearing the long robe, sandalled shoon, the staff, 
and cockle shells of one bound to a distant shrine. 

"Behold and pardon the Penitent Pilgrim, 
Mistress Marjory 1" he whispered as he passed her 
with a mocking obeisance. 

Then slowly winding in procession through 
the silken crowd of wondering guests, he led U. 
band of wanderers to the chair of the royal bride, 
and kneeling there, offered costly gifts, and made 
divers devotions to the fair Saint Katharine, and 
amid great applause and admiration rose up, and 
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again mingled with the multitude, greatly in con- 
ceit with his own talents for masquerading. 

" Say you that you fear the Princess Katha- 
rine ?" inquired Surrey of his fair companion, as 
they sat together. 

" I fear her because she is so stately, so grave, 
and all her people are grave. She will not thank 
my royal aunt and godmother for giving her a 
waiting woman so inclined to mirth." 

"Ton mistake, feirest lady. The princess is 
not what you have been taught to believe. She 
is not cold as they say, nor heartless, nor indif- 
ferent, nor melancholic. She is only too good 
for the many to understand." 

" She hath a warm advocate," said his com- 
panion smiling. " Methinks your lordship must 
be one of the few, an the many judge so ill." 

" You will love her yourself, and understand 
her too, ere long," replied Surrey, smiling at her 
retort. 

" Think you our regard is so lightly given ?" 
said the maiden with an arch glance. 

" Where the object is thus worthy, surely a 
heart so gentle and so kind hath sympathy to 
give, at least," rejoined Surrey, with one of equal 
meaning. 

"But then I am sorry to leave our dear 
queen," added the Lady Marjory with demure 
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propriety. " I have been brought up under her 
kind care. My cousin, Princess Margaret, and I 
are friends, moreover ; and I love these court 
gaieties, and do not want to leave them. Be- 
sides, I hate that grim old Welsh castle, and am 
mightily afraid of border warfares, wild robbers, 
ogres, fairies, and — yes, in truth, though you may 
smile, my lord— of dragons !" 

She made this last confession with a depre- 
cating air so pretty, and a glance half shy, half 
mischievous, so provocative to meet, that Surrey 
thought her altogether bewitching. After a 
mutual pause of some moments, he said in graver 
tones — 

"I know at least one thing; the Princess 
Katharine, though slow to make friends, where 
once she trusteth, loveth well. I have heard 
some who are wise and believe the stars, and 
other omens, forbode great trouble to befall her. 
Will she not in such a case need true hearts to 
lean upon, and kindly hearts to feel for her? 
Would the Lady Marjory have courage to meet 
such a time of trial by the side of her mistress, 
and to share it with her ?" 

" I would dare it if I loved her," she replied, 
in a slow musing tone. 

" We know not what may be her need," said 
the earl, involuntarily saddening her and himself 
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with the grave forebodings he had so often heard 
of late. " We cannot tell what is in the future." 

She looked up with eyes which his serious tone 
had suffused with tears. 

"I am half afraid of her still/' she said, 
glancing towards the princess. But at that 
moment one of Katharine's rarest smiles was 
lighting up her noble countenance, as she turned 
to Prince Arthur, who was standing by her side, 
and Surrey met his companion's glance of pleased 
surprise with an answering look. 

" And you?" she said, as if she must ask the 
question. 

" I do not preach other doctrine than I prac- 
tise. I have promised to attend the Prince of 
Wales. Not because I desire the office, for I 
like to be a free man; but I love and admire 
Prince Arthur, better of late than ever I thought 
to do. I would give up far more than present 
ease to serve him." 

How far this dialogue might have extended, 
it is impossible to say; but at this juncture the 
princess rose with the queen to retire from the 
hall, followed by all the ladies present, some of 
whom attended the royal dames to their separate 
apartments, and the rest returned amid confusion, 
torchlight, noise, and tumult, to their several 
dwellings. 
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Ludlow Castle, strong in its Norman-built 
walls, its vast range of fortifications, its im- 
pregnable position, and efficient garrison, was at 
the height of its feudal grandeur when, as Lord 
Warden of the Marches, Arthur Prince of Wales 
brought thither his bride, in the year of grace, 
1502. 

A great trust was laid upon them from the 
day of their marriage. No less a task was theirs 
than to hold in subjection a half civilized race, 
and to keep peace in a turbulent principality. 

Two ways lay before them. Either to rule by 
the force and terror of armed power, or to con- 
ciliate the affection of their people by a just and 
kindly exercise of lenity and goodwill. 

Thus in the fresh hopefulness of youth, in the 
first happiness of married life, surrounded by a 
brilliant court, the delegates of great power, they 
entered upon their new home girt with a lavish 
prosperity, and resolved to exercise their vast in- 
fluence for good and not evil, as faithful stewards 
of the Master they both devoutly served. 

The castle was built on a rocky platform, and 
commanded a magnificent view over the adjoining 
country, where hill and dale, wood and water, 
enchanted Katharine with a varied and endless 
beauty, for which her first impressions of England 
had not prepared her. 
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" And this is to be our home !" she said, as 
leaning on the prince's arm she stood with him 
at one of the deep-set Norman windows watching 
the sun set slowly behind the wood-crowned ridge 
that rose on the west of the castle. " How dif- 
ferent this from yonder palace on the Thames, I 
thought so cold and gloomy when I saw it first, 
and where I was so foolish as to cry myself to 
sleep at nights for home sickness/' she added, 
looking up with a bright smile. 

" What ! cold and gloomy ! when my father 
had renewed all the chambers with wonderful 
storied hangings, and set his best artificers to the 
work of making it look bridal ! Oh, fie, naughty 
Kate !" 

"But that was in the days before I knew 
thee, Arthur. I had scarce seen thee save that 
once at Dangerfield. How I hoped that first 
long day when we arrived at Baynard's Castle 
that thou wouldst come I But thou earnest not. 
I thought my prince's heart was cold as his 
northern clime, and that I should never know 
sunshine or happiness more." 

"Ay, sweet Katharine, thou didst little guess 
who was on the broad black river beneath thy win- 
dows. I had assuredly moored my boat and 
entered, but that I feared to offend my stately 
Spanish bride with unseemly haste. Surrey 
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laughed at me for a scrupulous fool, but I 
held firm until the morrow. Dost thou re- 
member ?" 

" Full well. It was growing dusk, and I had 
looked out of casement and turret, been wrath 
with my maidens, and haughty with Elvira ; poor 
souls, it entered not their wise heads to count 
the reason, they imagined it but a whim, a mood, 
a humour, or — the English weather ! Then I 
desired to be alone, and thought on my mother, 
and wept ; and as I wept " 

" I stood near thee in the gloaming ! We 
made friends then, Kate, thou and I. We found 
we could trust each other, and — I loved thee !" 

st And taught me that English hearts are deep 
and true, if at first they seem so cold ; and — I 
loved thee !" 

" Oh ! that row down the Thames to Shene, 
in the misty November night, with Surrey at the 
helm!" 

"And oh, those quiet hours when Arthur left 
me happy in the knowledge of his love, and I 
looked out on the dark river long wondering if 
he was safely home ! While I watched the stars 
come out one by one, the earth-born mist with- 
drew, and in the clear sky, for the first time in 
England, I saw no cloud ! " 

Thus they spoke together with many a blissful 
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pause between. Hours such as these, how often 
must they have returned to her remembrance in 
after years of sorrow ! How must she have longed 
for the sound of that voice, for her so tenderly 
modulated ; for one look of those clear eyes that 
never met hers but in truth; for one touch of 
that kind hand, so ready to guide, and so strong 
to uphold ! 

The sun was setting in gorgeous flames of red 
and gold, below it masses , of dark cloud were 
spreading themselves, like the folds of a vast 
mantle, to envelope the light of day, yet awhile 
glowed its yellow light over the fair landscape, 
bathing the towers and keep of Ludlow, making 
its casements glitter like rubies, and crowning 
the husband and wife with a fiery radiance. As 
they stood there silently, it sank beneath the 
dark barrier that hid it from their sight ; gradu- 
ally its beams withdrew themselves from earth, 
yet leaving the western skies aglow, and when 
Katharine sought her husband's face, it was up- 
turned to the heavens with a strange sweet look 
she had seen there before, and never without a 
mingled feeling of awe and admiration. She 
watched him for a while, until half jealous of his 
silence, and half touched with a nameless fear, 
she pressed her hand upon his sleeve. 

"Arthur/' she said in a trembling voice, 
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" the night comes on apace. Where hast thou 
wandered, dreaming ?" 

"Far hence, dear heart," he answered, draw- 
ing her closer. " Dost see yonder brilliant star, 
and all the light beyond ? The heavens so full 
of living light, the earth so far below, so dark, 
so dreary ! I would that thou and I were safely 
there!" 

"With all our work undone?" she said. 
" It would be to turn back in the day of battle, 
methinks." 

" I meant not that," he answered slowly, as 
if weighing his own thoughts. " But an if we 
had fought and won, if this were the end instead 
of the beginning, and we had earned our rest, 
how peaceful to lay us down, to leave all this 
pomp and show of which we have such full share 
and desire so little, and to enter those golden 
portals to come out again no more !" 

At this moment clanging footsteps on the 
stairs startled them, as it were, from heavenly 
to earthly things. 

"-Arthur," she whispered, clinging to him, 
and speaking hurriedly, "here comes the earl, 
I hear his spurs and the clashing of his sword. 
Promise to let me go to-morrow. Say thou wilt 
not leave me, Arthur. What if there is danger ? 
bettor that than uncertainty here. Let me go too." 
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She then hastily opened a side-door and dis- 
appeared as Surrey entered. 

" Bring lights, and a cup of wine/' said the 
prince, as Surrey was ushered in. 

"You are weary, my lord, and faint," he 
added kindly, as the lighted tapers revealed the 
earl's unwonted pallor and soiled garments. 

" We have been in the saddle since daylight, 
and fared badly in the way of provisions/' he 
replied. 

" And what of the state of affairs ? Is there 
truth in the rumour ?" 

"There is no cause for fear," said Surrey, 
looking rather as if he had said "no ground for 
hope," seeing he desired nothing so much as a 
skirmish with the Welsh borderers, and after 
careful searching saw no chance of such pleasant 
pastime. 

Arthur smiled. 

" Time was when I had used that tone, Sur- 
rey," he said, and the air of eldership he uncon- 
sciously assumed sat quaintly on his youthful 
presence. "Now, methinks, I am not so eager 
for 'fair field and open fight/ I would rather 
enjoy the less noble but more peaceful sport of 
a good day's hunting." 

"Game is plentiful, your highness; and if 
the Lady Katharine still hath a mind to go, we 
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found a lovely path to the woods by an easy 
bridle-road. Part of it lieth beyond the town, 
through divers small hamlets filled with subject 
lieges of your highness, whom a train of hunting 
men and the sight of an armed escort might im- 
press with wholesome loyalty. It were as well to 
go that way." 

" No armed escort, Surrey. I will not begin 
to go forth among my people with my train all 
bristling with spearmen." 

" As it best pleaseth your highness to decide," 
said the earl, happy under the conviction that he 
had acquitted himself honourably of his duty, and 
fully persuaded at the same time that he should 
have the reward of his self-denying advice, in 
a more exciting form than the prince had any 
idea of. 

" We will start then, to-morrow," said Arthur. 
t€ The princess and her ladies shall grace our sport 
with their presence, since thou sayest there is no 
apparent danger. Attend the banquet anon, good 
Surrey. Our merriment waxeth dull, and our 
jests lose fire, when thou art absent from the 
feast." 

" Will Peterkin ! thou idle knave ! " cried 
Surrey, as he ascended to his chamber in the 
east turret, "where art thou? and what mischief 
art thou doing ?" 
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Airing your lordship's suit of bine and sil- 
ver ! " answered a yoice up the winding stair. 

" Bine ! why I told thee most especially " 

"A vile mischance hath happened to the 
crimson taffetas/' said luckless Will, who never 
put his hand to anything but he was sure to get 
into trouble. " I was but spreading it carefully 
before the fire " 

" Thou wast but deliberately burning holes in 
it, thou most wretched of mortal servitors !" ex- 
claimed Surrey, holding up the wreck of his fes- 
tival suit. " Get thee hence, lest I break the neck 
of thee ! and send me Kenneth on the instant." 

While Kenneth was assisting his master to 
make a becoming toilet, a business to which his 
lordship gave at all times the minutest care, he 
marvelled within himself at the earl's silence, and 
the unwonted mood of reverie which had crept 
over him. " It cannot be the crimson suit," he 
soliloquised, "albeit I never saw such woeful 
destruction of tailor's craft; but the loss of a 
gaberdine would rather stir him to active wrath 
to the instant damage of Will Peterkin's bones, 
if I myself escaped; nay, there is somewhat on 
his mind." 

To his still farther astonishment, Surrey, 
apparently forgetful of his presence, sat half 
dressed at the side of the blazing hearth, and 
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drew forth a paper which he intently perused. 
After some moments he threw it aside and fixed 
his eyes on the glowing fire with knitted brows 
and perplexity on his countenance, then suddenly 
looking up he bent a keen glance on his esquire, 
and said — 

" Good Kenneth, thou hast never been to me 
other, than true as steel, come hither, and tell me, 
knowest thou aught of this ? I found it but now 
pricked with a lance head to the wall yonder, 
beneath where my gloves and sword are hung. 
Any, save a dolt like Will, had seen it ; but a 
man in armour might have come in and hung it 
there, and he none the wiser, seeing he had bent 
all his little mind to the burning of my best 
garments !» 

As he spread the scroll before him, Kenneth 
beheld a field whereon was rudely drawn a huge 
giant of ungainly proportions, having in one hand 
a spear fashioned of a larch tree, wherewith he 
pinned to the ground a red dragon, bleeding and 
vanquished, and in the other a ripe pomegranate 
which, open-mouthed, he was about to swallow. 

€€ Strange limning indeed !" said Kenneth, " I 
know nothing of it. Save, now I think of it, 
there was a vile red-headed Welshman loitering 
about the town this morning, selling fowls. They 
took him to the lieutenant's quarters, whence, for 
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his impertinent savagery, he narrowly escaped 
with a whole skin. They are the very fiend for 
cunning, these Welsh thieves, and I wish we 
might give them one wholesome good lesson to 
begin with. What interpretation hath your lord- 
ship made of it?" 

« For cut and thrust with a good stout blade 
thou hast few mates, my Kenneth/' said the earl 
smiling, t€ but for a clear, logical deduction from 
a given question, methinks thou lackest school 
knowledge." 

" Certes, my lord, I was never bred to be a 
monk, nor yet a schoolman/' replied Kenneth 
with some warmth, " nor have I any " 

" Nay, never bristle, man ; I am not accusing, 
but rather praising thee, an thou couldest take it 
so, for a good honest fellow. For this device, 
methinks the red dragon wounded and overcome 
pointeth to him whom these rebels call the c de- 
scendant of the hated Mortimers,' forgetting that 
their own Cadwallader's blood is coursing through 
his veins. The pomegranate is the device of the 
Lady Katherine; evil is foretold in this. The 
prince must see it." 

" Hath your lordship hope of anything sharp 
and decisive for to-morrow, then ?" asked Ken- 
neth, with a broad eager smile, which he in vain 
endeavoured to temper with respectful meekness. 
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Hark thee, good fellow, we have no prat- 
ing time, there sounds the bugle ; I must be gone. 
Arthur is somewhat precise and orderly for so 
young a man," he added aside, and then fell into 
the extremity of haste, plunging into divers wrong 
garments, which were flung aside in every stage 
of rending to all corners of the room. 

€€ Haste and tie these recreant points/' he 
cried, when at last the right habiliments had 
been rescued from the squandered melee. "And 
prithee give me yonder slippers with the blue 
and silver knots. Now, good Kenneth, my new 
orders of the Golden Fleece, and the Damascus 
blade with the Silver mounting. I like all things 
uniform. And, Kenneth, hark in your ear, this 
hunting match will take place an the dawning be 
but fair. But the prince hath refused an armed 
escort ; and though I shall endeavour to change 
his purpose, will refuse again, I doubt not. Do 
thou remain in the castle, and if I send no word 
anon, come in all haste and bring a score troopers 
with thee, giving also a hint to Montgomery that 
his master may have work for him. Who knows 
what these villain Welsh may do? See how I 
trust thee, Kenneth. Keep a safe tongue in thy 
head, an thou wouldst serve me well." 

Surrey descended to the banquet hall in a 
warfare of moods. The expeditious toilet, and 
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some satisfaction at the result thereof, with the 
certainty of seeing at least one face expand with 
pleasure at his appearance, sent him flying down 
the turret stairs to the detriment of his silver scab- 
bard, which received grievous indents from the 
unyielding stone. Anon a grave silence marked 
him at the festive board where he was wont to 
shine, as he counted all chances and began to 
realize how much devolved on him for which he 
had least ambition, since if he were incautious 
and rash what might not be the consequence 
to the princess herself, and to that lovely high- 
born maiden who was as the sunlight to his 
eyes. Again his swift imagination took fire as 
he pictured then surprised, overwhelmed, taken 
captive, and rescued by his sword. Notwith- 
standing he raised his eyes, met fair Marjory's 
wondering glance that seemed to reproach his 
silence, and then launched forth into the spark- 
ling gaiety in which he was so charming, unflag- 
ging, and unwearied till the evening closed. 

As he attended the prince to his chamber 
that night, Surrey showed him the mysterious 
warning. Arthur smiled. 

" I see more of burlesque than serious malice 
in this, Surrey. Nay, thou shalt not prevail on 
me to hunt with an army. Where were the loving 
+ rust I desire to win from my subjects, then? 
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Good night, good Surrey. Be ready with the 
dawning" 

" Pardi, an there be such a sin as foolhardi- 
ness and a tempting of Providence, thou, Arthur, 
art the man I" was Surrey's reflection as he re- 
tired. " Ffaith, it passeth all patience that 1 
must play prudence and take all precautions, by 
myself, when heaven knows how I long to thrash 
these varlet Welsh, and would give the best jewel 
I possess for a satisfactory morning of it ! Ah, 
sweet Marjory, I dared not speak of it to thee, 
lest thy slumbers should be broken with fears of 
the morrow ; but for thy dear sake, I will watch 
like the Evil One himself. And didst thou smile 
so sweet to-night, and never say me nay, even 
when I stole the love-knot from thy sleeve, thou 
pearl of darlings ! Sleep softly on thy downy 
couch, and awaken bright with the joyous morn- 
ing ! Surrey will protect thee, sweet V 

And truly when the morrow came its hours 
were as eventful as Surrey had portended, and as 
adventurous as he could have desired. 

The morning's sport had been successful, 
much game had been tracked and taken, and 
about two hours past noon the cavalcade was re- 
turning homeward by what had been represented 
to them as a shorter way, when they came sud- 
denly upon the borders of a deep morass, which 
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offered serious obstacles to their passage. At 
the command of Prince Arthur there was a ge- 
neral dispersion, each man believing that he knew 
or had marked the right track, or else proposing 
to return as they had come, could the way to that 
broader wood-path be found. Thus it came to 
pass that their numbers melted out of sight and 
hearing until Katharine found herself alone with 
the lady Marjory, and her foot page Antonio, a 
handsome Spanish boy of noble parentage, whom 
she had retained in her service from the time that 
he was left an orphan. 

" Prince Arthur tarries long," said Katha- 
rine. " I would we had gone with him to seek 
yonder pathway. This sombre forest grows 
gloomy, that a moment since was ringing with 
gay voices." 

" And the air from yonder Welsh hills comes 
chill as death piercing one to the heart," quoth 
fair Marjory somewhat fretfully, as she thought 
of Surrey, who, after riding all the morning by 
her side, had suddenly disappeared. " But, nay," 
she added, glancing at Katharine's bleached face 
and shivering form, " I am selfish indeed ! 
Tour highness may well suffer worse than I 
do, since thou wast reared amid sunshine and 
flowers. Let me fold this ermine closer still, 
and fasten it at the throat ; and prithee, dearest 
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lady, let fall thy veil, it will screen thee some- 
what; and wrap thy numbed fingers in the warm 
soft fur." 

" Antonio/' said the princess, endeavouring 
to mufHe herself from the biting blast," methinks 
there should be a bridle-path through yonder belt 
of fir-trees. The sward looks smooth and green, 
do thou run thither and bring me word how it 
lies. Antonio, dost hear me? What ails the boy? 
Cease playing with the clasp of thy bonnet, now. 
Since thou hadst a plume in thy hat thou art ever 
doffing it to trifle with the jewel, child." 

Still the boy stood irresolute, and Katharine, 
irritated at his silence, spoke sharply. 

" Antonio," she said, " darest thou disobey 
me ? Do my bidding, and that instantly." 

" Gracious madame," faltered the boy, his 
eyes filling with tears, " I would die to serve thee, 
but I may not go thither ; in truth, I may not go." 

" Soh ! " exclaimed the princess, turning 
haughtily from him, and addressing the lady 
Marjory, €€ here is a doughty page to be, left in 
charge of dames ! So affrighted is he, that in 
broad daylight he dares not leave the shelter of 
our skirts. Truly a valiant protector !" 

As the princess, irritated by his opposition, 
ill from cold and fatigue, and perplexed with an 
anxious fear, spoke thus bitterly, Antonio's coun- 
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tenance underwent a sudden change, his tears 
were dried, his dark eyes flashed indignant fire, 
and his face, before pinched and white with the 
cold, now flushed scarlet to his brow. 

" I will do your bidding, my lady princess," 
he said in haughty Spanish; " but if aught come 
of it, beseech you remember you have forced me 
to obedience. My father's son must never hear 
his name stained with reproach of cowardice." 

So saying he took his hand from Katharine's 
bridle rein, bowed reverently bareheaded before 
her, and went towards the belt of firs, between 
which and the spot where the ladies were a clump 
of holly bushes intervened and hid him from their 
view. 

" I would that Arthur was with us," said Ka- 
tharine, breaking the gloomy silence. The wood 
appeared so vast and lonely, the stillness so pro- 
found, the deepening twilight so rapid in its ap- 
proach, that even her proud courage began to 
fail, when suddenly on their startled ears broke a 
piercing scream, which was again as suddenly 
silenced. 

" Somewhat hath befallen Antonio !" exclaimed 
Katharine, with a look of horror. " Some wild 
animal hath — see, I have a hunting knife at my 
saddle-bow. I cannot leave him to perish. Mar- 
jory, stay or follow, as ye list I" 
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Lead on, dear lady, I follow/* was the prompt 
reply; asMarjory, seeing the fulfilment of Surrey's 
words, resolved never to forsake the mistress she 
now so reverenced and loved, in this the time of 
her need. 

Fifteen short minutes had scarce elapsed since 
their departure, when the cheery notes of a hunt- 
ing horn rang through the cold air sharp and 
clear, and Prince Arthur appeared from an oppo- 
site direction. So soon as he reached the spot, 
now desolate, where he had left the princess, he 
reined his steed back on its haunches with the 
sudden impulse of agony. 

"Katharine! Katharine V 9 he exclaimed aloud. 
No answer came but the echo of his cry. 

Putting spurs to his horse he was about to 
plunge wildly into the forest depths, when from 
a narrow side path Surrey suddenly appeared 
riding onward at mad speed. 

" Stay, Prince Arthur, stay ! will your high- 
ness grant me one moment V cried the earl, as 
leaping to the ground in his eagerness he caught 
the prince's impatient steed by its bridle. (C I 
know what hath mischanced. The Princess 
Katharine is in the hands of David Vaughan, the 
rebel marauder, and he hath dragged her to his 
stronghold on the hills. One instant, dear prince ! 
Montgomery is even now on the hitherward road. 
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We shall track them anon, but Nay, an you 

are gone Surrey will not lag behind, though be- 
shrQW me if I have any clear knowledge of the 
path/' 

Half an hour's sharp riding, however, brought 
them to the outskirts of the forest, where the trees 
were thinly sprinkled, Arthur's misery was so 
great that Surrey could not venture to speak 
comfort, and could only follow in silence whither 
he was led. Every moment it grew darker, a 
leaden sky hung grey and hard above the sad- 
dened earth, and snow was beginning to fall. 

" On, on, good Surrey !" cried the prince, 
urging his panting horse yet faster to its utmost 
pace. 

For awhile the noble animals held bravely on, 
then Surrey's hard-pressed steed could endure no 
more. It fell suddenly beneath him as though it 
had received a mortal blow, and rolling over on 
its side lay dead on the pathway; and he, endea- 
vouring on the impulse of the moment to leap 
clear of its saddle trappings, was thrown violently 
forward, and striking his forehead against a tree 
fell motionless to the ground. 

Again and again the prince's bugle rang 
through the silent wood, as in a frenzy of impa- 
tience and despair he attempted to gather round 
him his scattered train. Surrey, stunned and 
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bleeding, he could not bear to leave, yet to stay 
there quiescent while Katharine was in peril, was 
unendurable. The night was stealing upon; them, 
he was pierced through by the bitter wind which 
now wailed loudly among the trees, and wet with 
the falling snow. The minutes appeared long 
ages of misery, the last semblance of light faded 
from the sky, Surrey's prostrate form grew far 
off and shapeless, and the heir of England expe- 
rienced two hours of the extremest misery with- 
out chance of aid, and sometimes without hope of 
escape, as he pondered every remotest possibi- 
lity of being found in these unfrequented wilds, at 
least while life remained. 

At length the faint and feeble notes he had 
sounded from time to time on his hunting horn 
were answered, torches gleamed at intervals 
through the trees along the distant road, and the 
tramp of many feet approached. His strength 
was failing fast as the dreamy torpor of cold and 
exhaustion stole over him. He felt his numb 
fingers grow more powerless still, while his over- 
wrought frame, at no time robust or hardy, yielded, 
despite his efforts. His horse's bridle fell from his 
grasp, his eyes closed as if some invisible hand 
pressed down the aching lids; he staggered for- 
ward to where Surrey lay, lest in case of deli- 
verance the one should be left unnoticed; and 
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then, unable to rally his fainting senses,fell forward 
with his head on Surrey's breast, unconscious. 

All that followed was to Prince Arthur an 
unreal dream, until slowly and gradually he 
awakened to the knowledge of warmth and per- 
fect rest, soft footsteps, flickering light in a tapes- 
tried chamber, where well-known objects revealed 
themselves to his sight, and starting up he cried — 

" The princess ! Where is my wife V 9 

" Safe, dear heart, and watching by thee," 
said the musical voice, as, surprised at his own 
weakness, he sank back on his pillows, while Ka- 
tharine's hand drew back the velvet hangings of 
the bed, and bending down she spoke cheerfully 
of their deliverance and of Surrey's safety. 

" I thank God 1" was the earnest reply. 

" What is the hour V he inquired presently, 
as he lay down again, refreshed by the draught 
Katherine held to his lips. 

"Nigh upon midnight, dear Arthur j sleep 
awhile, and I will draw closer yonder high-backed 
chair and watch thee." 

" Nay, but sleep will not come at a beck. An 
thou hast strength for the watch, thou shalt be- 
guile it with the history of this day, for in good 
sooth I am ignorant of it. I would fain hear all. 
Where hast thou been, sweet Kate ? and who took 
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Arthur's service from his unnerved hand, and 
rescued thee ? Not Surrey ?" 

" I have been in a great peril/' said Katha- 
rine, after a moment's pause. " I have been a 
captive in the stronghold of these savage Welsh 
people. They bound my wrists with cords, see, 
the red marks burn and chafe me yet, and a 
ruffian, whom I cannot think of without abhor- 
rence, dragged me from my palfrey and lifted me 
behind him on a tall uncouth horse, whose power 
and speed almost shook the life out of me." 

As Arthur listened to the insults to which she 
had been exposed, for whom he was wont to think 
the very air of heaven too rough, and to whose 
urgency alone he had conceded that she should 
accompany him on this disastrous expedition, he 
grew more and more excited, his eyes glistened 
with unwonted anger, and the red spot of fever 
deepened on his pallid cheek. He insisted on 
hearing all, and Katharine, animated by keen 
resentment and the relief of his tender sympathy, 
continued the tale. 

" I knew that the villain whose prisoner I was, 
could be no other than their chief, for the rest 
gave him honour and deference. They called 
him by the name Vaughan, and that one word 
was all I could disentangle of their gibberish, so 
though I knew not what was to be our fate, I 
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feared all evil and terrible things, and expected 
no less than death. Another wretch had bound 
and carried off Marjory; she, poor child, more 
overwhelmed than even I, bore up for my sake 
bravely, and was my great comfort through those 
dreadful hours. We had ridden far beyond the 
forest, and I began to faint with cold and hunger, 
when they drew bridle at the foot of a tall rock, 
covered with brushwood and stunted trees. My 
captor appeared desirous of proceeding onward, 
but the others, fierce, wild men, whom I shuddered 
to look upon, clamoured and prevailed on him to 
halt. Then lifting aside the overhanging branches, 
they required us to dismount and enter a low 
cave in the hill side, which we could only do by 
stooping to our knees and creeping carefully 
along. They set before us coarse bread and a 
flask of wine, which we were fain to taste to keep 
life in us. A fire was then lighted, and the damp 
air filled all the cave with smoke and vapour ; and 
now I thought my misery was complete, for Mar- 
jory fainted in my arms, and I thought she would 
die. But a little wine and the fresh cold air re- 
vived her presently, to my great solace. Then 
came another terror ; the disorderly ruffians, after 
they had eaten and drunk, quarrelled harshly 
among themselves, and we knew that one was 
killed in the fray. But oh, Arthur ! what kin- 
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dies wrath within me hottest," she exclaimed, 
her passionate energy* breaking forth in strong 
contrast to the low constrained tone in which she 
had hitherto spoken, " what steels my heart and 
turns all charity to bitterness, is, that my little 
Antonio, my poor orphan page, died in their 
hands. I saw him," she continued, shuddering 
and clasping her fingers over her eyes, "I saw 

farewell, as they dragged him cruelly away and 
murdered him in the woods !" 

She paused, quite overcome by the dreadful 
remembrance. 

"Antonio I" said the prince ; " How ? Where- 
fore ?" 

" Oh, ask me not !" she said. " It was my 
blame, my unkind reproaches that forced him from 
my side. I sent him to reconnoitre in the forest, 
and when he lingered, and as I thought feared to 
go, I taunted him with cowardice." 

Poor child," said Arthur, grieved and sad. 
He died then at the post of duty. It was I bade 
him let nothing tempt him away from thee, and to 
keep in hand thy palfrey's bridle, lest some of the 
wild game flushing suddenly before its.eyes should 
startle it when thou wert unprepared." 

A sad silence ensued, broken at length by 
Arthur's voice. 
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" Say on, sweet Kate, I cannot rest till I hear 
all." 

" It must have been that, secure in their know- 
ledge of the country, they believed pursuit would 
be in vain, and thought their hidden cave conceal- 
ment ; for they kept up their revels, and quar- 
relled loudly from time to time as the wine flowed 
freely. But suddenly, when their feasting was at 
its height, it received an instant check. One of 
the band ran hastily in with strange gestures, 
speaking their wild Welsh tongue, and evidently 
bearing tidings which concerned us by the instant 
turning of all eyes where Marjory and I sat in 
misery and fear. Our lieutenant, Montgomery, 
had discovered the haunt of the marauders, and 
while they, overawed by his troops, and half- 
stupified, were overpowered by numbers, Mar- 
jory and I were saved. Our deliverers had 
brought litters for us, and fur wrappings for 
our chilled limbs. The sense of relief and safety 
overpowered all other feelings but exhaustion and 
fatigue. I sank to sleep and awoke not until I 
heard the drawbridge fall as my litter stood on the 
brink of the moat, the chains of the portcullis 
grate and clank as it rose to receive us home, then 
the lights, and bustle, and familiar voices ! Ah, 
now it seems but as a hideous dream/' 

" Hideous truly !" said her husband, whose 
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clanging countenance had testified throughout 
how intense had been his realizing of the whole. 

" And now/' she said, rising and going to the 
buffet which stood near, covered with cups and 
goblets and the remains of the repast she had only 
been prevailed on to partake by having it brought 
hither by Arthur's side, " now must thou endea- 
vour to compose thee ; De Vergas hath prescribed 
for thee a sleeping draught, wilt thou have it at 
my hands ?" 

" I am fevered, and rest would be welcome. 
Reach hither the cup, sweet wife/' 

As he returned it again, the midnight stillness 
was broken by the ringing of the chapel bell. 

" Kate," he whispered, taking her hand and 
drawing her towards him, ' ' I cannot rise, but thou 
wilt go and worship for us both. And hark thee, 
dear wife, thou must banish hard thoughts if thou 
wouldst have thy service true. We have come 
out of great peril by a wonderful deliverance. 
Think not of the injurer, but for the injured pray 
and offer thanks." 

" Oh, Arthur, Arthur!" she broke in, "for- 
give yonder Welsh ruffian, who hath cost us both 
so dear ? I cannot do it." 

" Listen, Kate. He lies at this moment, while 
we are rejoicing together, in the lowest dungeon 
of the keep, awaiting judgment and expecting no 
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mercy/' said her husband. " Think you not that 
fetters and gloom, to be prisoned from his moun- 
tain air, and to linger onward to expected death, 
are vengeance stern enough ?" 

" But Antonio, my little Antonio," she said 
faltering, " can I forgive that wicked deed ? Ar- 
thur \" she exclaimed passionately, as the cruel 
remembrance stung her, her dark eyes flashing in- 
dignant fire, and her form dilating proudly as she 
rose, « the king of Spain would have had Antonio's 
murderer broken on the wheel, had my mother 
asked for vengeance ! I cannot pardon this 
Vaughan. I will go and offer thanks for thee 
and me, but aught else — and so soon too ! 
Thou canst not ask it of me. Thou wast never 
born in Spain, the English blood runs colder. 
Besides, an thou take not vigorous measures on 

this first provocation, thou wilt never know peace 
hereafter." 

The prince was silent for some moments. At 
length he said in a feeble voice — 

€t Kate, mine dear wife, come near and listen 
to me. This is truly, as thou sayest, our first 
trouble, the first interruption to our wedded 
happiness, the first untoward incident in our 
rule over a turbulent domain. To-day we are 
being weighed in a balance, and shall we be found 
wanting ? Knowest thou not that I could send forth 
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an army and destroy these rebels in their strong- 
' holds, raze their villages and hamlets to the 
ground, and scourge their land with fire and 
sword ? My father would abet me. I have gene- 
rals under me fit instruments for an avenging 
prince, I have no lack of counsellors to urge me 
to such deeds, and a frail humanity whose pas- 
sions would too easily spur me on to punish those 
with a dread punishment who have dared to touch 
or grieve — my. wife V he said with deep emotion 
impossible to control. 

Katharine listened without reply. 

" And even were I merciful to spare the coun- 
try," he continued, " the rebel chieftain of these 
lawless men lies now in the dungeons of my castle. 
I could silence him for ever, deprive his followers 
of their head, and amply avenge thy wrongs by 
one word to the jailer in whose custody he lies. 
Shall I do these things ? Nay, my Katharine, thou 
and I must never set before our lieges a stained 
and broken image of the great Example we profess 
ourselves to follow." 

A tear fell upon his hand from Katharine's 
eyes, so proudly averse to weeping. She made no 
reply, but slowly rose as the bell ceased chiming, 
drew her veil closely round her, and passed out of 
the apartment. He had set her the hardest task 
for one of her proud spirit — to forgive. It was a 
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lesson she well remembered, when afterwards, 
from long accustomed heed, its usage had grown 
familiar; and it grew and flourished in her life, a 
herb of grace, whose healing leaves could assuage 
the rankle of many a cruel wound that was to pierce 
her stricken heart in the long years that were 
coming. But as yet the Spanish nature, quick to 
anger and prompt to avenge an injury, wrestled 
violently within. Entering the chapel and kneel- 
ing besides the vacant place where Arthur should 
have been, she yielded in spite of her efforts to the 
strong agony of tears, and trembled from head to 
foot in overpowering emotion. The Lady Marjory, 
engaged in her devotions by the side of her royal 
mistress, was involuntarily affected thereby ; and 
felt her shaken spirits soothed and herself by no 
means unkindly affected when, at the conclusion 
of the service, Surrey loitered by her side as they 
quitted the chapel, and followed to the door of 
Prince Arthur's apartments; for Surrey too had 
suffered, and his pale features, languid move- 
ments, and bandaged brow testified to his share 
in the dangers from which they had escaped so 
lately. What wonder if that tender pity rose be- 
tween them which is said to be of kin to love ? 

Three days later Prince Arthur was sufficiently 
recovered to summon a formal assembly of his vice- 
regal court, to witness the trial of the marauding 
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Welsh • chieftain, David Vaughan, son to that 
Bichard, of the same rebellious race, who had 
stirred up seditions so serious during the early- 
life of King Henry, his father, when friendless 
and landless he had to flee from the tender care of 
the gentle Herberts, and retire into exile in France. 

Aware of the impression which outward show 
would make, Prince Arthur had given orders that 
the prisoner should be brought before him in an 
apartment used frequently as a banqueting hall, 
which lay at the extremity of the castle. He was 
led through corridors and galleries which to him 
appeared interminable, where groups of attendants 
in state liveries were loitering about, and at 
length after ascending a long flight of stairs, 
was conveyed through the great hall filled with 
men-at-arms, along a suite of rooms where the 
prince's guard of honour, fully armed and equipped, 
was in attendance. Here there was a short delay. 

The fiery Welshman, untamed by his three 
days' captivity, had assumed an air of defiant 
daring, intended to show that he was fearless of 
the future and impenitent for the past. But, as 
by slow degrees he had arrived thus far, wonder 
at the display of disciplined troops, the strength 
and extent of the castle, and all the appliances of 
peace and war which astonished his unaccustomed 
eyes, visibly affected his haughty carriage. His 
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he shook his black elf locks from 
1 "'ow, and fixed his vindictive glance 
\rthur's countenance, Katharine liid 
ja-xi. shuddering, and unable to bear the 

K ptonio's murderer. 

now what I would do, an I were Lord 

" of the Marches," whispered Surrey, with 

•l oi' assumed ferocity, which half fright- 

*••} iair Marjory, standing behind the queen's 



, .uiL, then, my lord?" she said, glancing 
. x- bhoulder with a transparent pretence of 

i en co which Surrey saw through at once. 

. . hy, hang the black-hearted traitor on the 
i arret of Ludlow, and then fix his head 

\j great gate I" 
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him ! oh, my Lord Surrey, be mer- 



Wcll, I am not Prince Arthur, so I can 

1 myself that luxury to please thy taste, fair 

:i. But, if I knew this knave's father had 

\ny father a fugitive, an exile, a friendless 

: murdered his dearest friend whose wife he 

a widow ; caused my uncle to lose his patri- 

/ : and now stolen away my wife, and insulted 

' y murdering her favourite page 1' faith I 

1 but hardly keep my hands from his throat P* 
Must this indeed come upon him ? 
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his ancestors' sins be visited on the wretch's 
head ?" she asked, eyeing the prisoner askance, 
half pitying so dire a fate. 

"Were I in power they should be, truly," 
replied Surrey. " But see if Arthur does not 
encourage the scoundrel thief by letting him go 
free, without ere a ransom asked !" 

The counts of the trial were read, first in 
Welsh, then in the English tongue, that all might 
understand, and admit the justice of the sentence. 
The proceedings occupied about two hours, during 
which the falling countenance of the rebel chief 
showed signs of sullen fear. The whole having 
then been summed up formally and at length, the 
prisoner was ordered to kneel to receive his doom. 
He would fain have resisted this indignity, but no 
choice was left him, and in that posture his sen- 
tence was read aloud in both languages. 

In that he had rebelled, and caused his people 
to rebel against their suzerain, he was a traitor 
to the king. In that he had dared to seize by 
force and carry away to his stronghold the person 
of the Lady Katharine, he was a robber and an 
outlaw, and in that he had effected or caused the 
death of one of the prince's household, he was a 
red-handed murderer taken in the act, and was 
thereby sentenced to have his goods, lands, and 
possessions forfeit to the crown, and his body to 
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"be hanged, drawn, and quartered, in common 
with all other traitors to the king's grace. 

A dead silence reigned throughout the hall, 
broken only by the minute-bell, which now began 
to toll, adding solemnity to the scene. 

At this moment the Princess Katharine, pale, 
and greatly agitated, was observed to glance at 
the kneeling prisoner, over whom the very shadow 
of death was thus brooding, and bending towards 
her husband, spoke softly in his ear. A gracious 
smile, whose secret source *was only known to 
her, passed over the prince's countenance as he 
returned her glance ; and rising, he spoke these 
words — 

" David Vaughan, thou hast heard thy doom, 
art thou then convinced of its justice?" 

An inarticulate murmur was the only reply, 
"Know/' continued the prince, with a dig- 
nity he well knew how to assume, " that we are 
not here to permit the King of England's name 
to be lightly spoken of, his laws broken, or his 
authority defied. We come to keep the peace, 
whether by force of arms thou shalt yet judge. 
Neither will we permit such offences as thou hast 
done to go unpunished. But," he added, turn- 
ing to the princess as he spoke, c ' one whom thou 
hast most aggrieved hath deigned to forgive; 
the Princess Katharine hath herself desired of me 
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thy pardon. And as by thy high crimes and 
misdemeanours thou hast forfeited thy worldly 
goods, and art at this moment landless and house- 
less, we, following the sweet example of our dear 
and well-beloved consort, do hereby offer to re- 
store them to thee on one sole condition." 

At these unexpected words the prisoner lifted 
his sullen face, over which the sudden impulse of 
hope had spread a strange glow. 

"Wilt thou here, before all present, swear 
fealty and true service to the King of England, 
for thyself and thy people ?" 

Again silence fell on the vast assemblage, and 
out beyond into the furthermost apartment, as, 
shaken by the inward struggle of wrath, fear, 
hope, and a certain dogged honesty that would 
speak nought in falsehood, the grim Welshman 
welded the answer on which hung his doom, out 
of the iron of his unbending nature. 

At length the low " I swear" was heard, re- 
luctant, but distinct. 

Instantly he was raised to his feet by a sign 
from the prince, his fetters were struck off, he 
was led forward to the foot of the canopied dais, 
and this time with a grateful humility creeping 
slowly into his astonished mind, knelt before his 
generous captor and received his freedom. 

Suddenly, as if electrified, he sprang to his 
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feet, and throwing himself before Katharine's foot- 
stool, exclaimed in hard Welsh — 

" Madame, my hands are free from blood as 
your own fair fingers; the urchin, your page, 
lives, unhurt; he shall be restored to you. To 
you I owe my life; you shall know that I am 
grateful. The Vaughans cannot forget. I and 
my people will remember this for ever." 

Then, ashamed at this emotion, he passed 
his hand across his face as if to smooth out 
every trace of it, made an obeisance after his 
fashion, and was led from the hall by the Earl of 
Surrey and Sir Eustace Montgomery, amid the 
acclamations of all present, who, stirred by an 
universal admiration of the magnanimous conduct 
of their prince, gave vent to it in bursts of ap- 
plause, as Arthur led his wife, all smiles and happy 
tears, to the door of her own apartments. 

The fruits of Prince Arthur's generous policy 
towards his Welsh subjects became daily more 
apparent. The enmity folt towards him at his 
first coming by those who chose to look upon 
him as the heir of the detested Mortimers, now 
melted into allegiance to the descendant of Cad- 
wallader, Gladis, and Llewellyn the Great. As 
one public action succeeded another, each con 
sistent and just, as links in a chain of pure gold. 
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these feelings heightened to devotion. The people 
in the immediate vicinity of the castle idolized 
the prince and princess as munificent benefactors. 
The chieftains whom Arthur took care to assemble 
round him, soon learned how futile would be rebel- 
lion against a magnate so powerful, and won by 
the fascinations of a court where their own rank 
was duly recognized, and by the affability and 
kindness of their prince, ranged themselves one 
by one on the list of his loyal subjects. Thus he 
stretched the arm of power Briareus-handed 
through the land; so early had he learned the 
art to comprehend the characters of those around 
him, and so deftly could he adapt his measures to 
the capacity of his means. 

The long weeks of winter had not passed 
wearily to Katharine. She had been daily grow- 
ing into the deep earnest mind of her husband, 
wondering over the rare wisdom and perfection 
of his character, and while she felt herself yet 
hindmost in the race, straining every faculty of 
her soul to become more worthy of his friendship, 
and of the entire and tender confidence with 
which he delighted to honour her. 

When such was the example of the heads of 
the court, its influence was immediate on the 
courtiers. It was no sanctimonious pretence of 
outward seriousness that found favour there, to 
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sadden life and damp the joys of healthful mirth. 
Rather did the pure and holy lives of those on 
wlioin all eyes rested banish evil from the pre- 
cincts of their presence, and make the religion 
which daily guided them sacred and lovely in 
the eyes of their dependants. And though right 
royal were the pageants, and magnificent the 
hospitality of the vice-regal court, these were the 
diversions, not the business of the time. 

It was now the end of March, and the deep 
snows of winter had melted from all but the 
highest hills. Days of spring-like loveliness 
visited the awakening earth, the heralds of a 
brighter season. The waters of the Teme and 
the Corve, no longer black and turbid, once more 
ran sparkling through banks of mossy green, 
the sporting-ground of busy fish, who with glis- 
tening eyes and silver fins darted merrily about. 
Never were warmth and sunshine more welcome 
than to the daughter of sunny Spain, as each 
day revealed new beauties in the landscape, and 
added fresh charms to her northern home. Her 
love of flowers quickly became known, and daily 
posies of fresh violets, primroses, and fragile 
wood anemones, brought as offerings to the 
castle gate, replaced the earlier flowers of spring, 
and stood in bright clusters in every chamber she 
frequented. 
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Prince Arthur, who spared no pains to meet 
her slightest wish, had sent to Shene for the 
Italian Lorenzo's chief helper, so that the ter- 
races around the castle were gay with trim par- 
terres, where foreign plants were being reared. 

Pleasant hours were those, when she and 
Arthur wandered side by side among the rich 
scenery around the castle, and overlooked the 
forming of those fair sloping gardens which were 
to yield so rich a harvest both of beauty and 
abundance. 

One evening as, tempted by the lengthening 
light, they had strolled far and were returning 
late to the castle, Katharine paused on the brow 
of the hill. 

" Arthur," she said, " when my woodbine and 
roses shall have climbed to yonder casements, 
how fair it will be along this sheltered terrace ; 
and I will have jasmine, white and gold, twining 
about my bower. If the myrtle and the orange 
may not blossom in this cold clime, the roses and 
jasmine shall weave me a bridal wreath instead !" 

" Thou art full of fairy fantasies, Kate. My 
grim fortress castle will change to an enchanted 
palace beneath thy hands, and all its guns, and 
swords, and spears, be overwoven with green 
trailers, and blunt with rusty idleness." 

"Fear not, thou descendant of Cadwallader 
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and Llewellyn/' she said, smiling. "And now 
let us turn and look down the slope once more. 
Arthur, what a change ! How quickly the 
light hath faded out! Oh, my prince, how 
thoughtless I have been to keep thee lingering 
here. De Vergas bade me never tempt thee 
abroad at even-tide. That cough again reminds 
me of my thoughtless folly. Nay, now I am 
hurrying up the steep too fast. Ah, that pain ! 
thou hast spoken of it before." 

" Kate, Kate, be at peace, dear heart ! It was 
but momentary. It is past ; I am strong again." 
StiU, seized by a sudden dread, she urged 
him to the castle with what haste she dared. 
A dense mist, long gathering below, had slowly 
crept after them up the castle slopes, neither 
had perceived its advance until now; but De 
Vergas, the Spanish physician, had kept better 
watch, and came to meet them on the threshold 
with a grave and ominous face, pointing to the 
rolling vapour-wreaths which made the air so 
thick. 

Prince Arthur was supposed to have reco- 
vered long since from the consequences of that v 
eventful hunting-day, which had terminated so 
disastrously. But the truth was that his delicate 
constitution had received a shock from the expo- 
sure to cold and fatigue which had told seriously 
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upon his health, and De Vergas had said that any 
severe illness would, in his present state, bring 
him to the very verge of the grave, if indeed it 
left him any chance of recovery. The stately old 
Spaniard had not failed to discharge his con- 
science of what he felt to be his duty, by inform- 
ing Katharine and her husband of the exact 
truth, warning them to take every precaution, 
and himself endeavouring, by the skill for which 
in his own country he had won fame, to 
strengthen and repair the health of the prince 
on the thread of whose life hung so many fond 
hopes. 

He looked grave as the royal pair drew 
nearer, and he beheld the face of Arthur pallid 
with fatigue, save where the red spots burned on 
either cheek; then, seeing Katharine's anxious 
eyes fixed inquiringly on him, said— ' 

" Gracious madam, I would not alarm you 
without- cause, but I must repeat that it were 
well his highness should not be absent from the 
castle after sun-down; the unhealthy miasma 
from the plains may work him ill. Moreover, a 
messenger from his grace the King of England 
has but an hour since arrived, bringing intelli- 
gence that a deadly sickness is rife in London, 
and hath spread abroad as far as Worcester, 
whereby many die daily; his grace hath enjoined 
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tliat we observe strict quarantine, and endeavour 
to avert, by timely caution, the awful calamity of 
such a visitation here." 

It chanced that this day had been fixed for a 
grand banquet at Ludlow Castle, at which were 
to assemble three Welsh chieftains of note, seve- 
ral foreign nobles now on a visit to the vice-regal 
court, the Scotch ambassador on his way to 
London to arrange preliminaries for the marriage 
of the King of Scots with the Princess Margaret, 
the Bishop of Worcester, and other guests of 
distinction. 

The evening was so far advanced that it 
wanted but a quarter of an hour to the serving of 
supper, when the Princess of Wales stood before 
her mirror while the last jewels were being fast- 
ened in her attire. That smooth Venetian mirror, 
in its frame of massive silver chased and wrought 
by cunning hands, gave back a living picture of 
splendour and beauty to her eyes,- that only 
prized it for Arthur's sake ; personal vanity being 
a foible too petty to find place in a mind like hers. 

She was habited in a robe of amber silk, over 
which hung down the black Spanish veil she 
often wore at that time. A tiara of diamonds 
and opals crowned her long black tresses, and 
round her throat was clasped the chain of splen- 
did opals which the Lord Steward Brook had 
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presented to her from Prince Arthur, with such 
ominous forebodings of the future, during the 
days of her sojourn at Plymouth. 

As her ladies were ranging themselves in 
order to attend her to the hall, and the princess, 
fully robed, was waiting only for the bunch of 
fresh violets which had fallen from her hand and 
scattered over the floor, and which one of her 
maidens was hastily gathering up, a messenger 
appeared at the door desiring she would come to 
Prince Arthur's apartment. 

The prince was seated by the fire in a wide 
cushioned chair, looking, to her inexperienced 
eyes far better than when, an hour ago, she had 
left him fatigued with their day's excursion, to 
recruit his strength with the cup of spiced hippo- 
eras she had herself prepared for him. He 
looked up smiling as she entered, and desired 
his attendants to withdraw. 

"What!" she exclaimed, "do I find your 
highness still in this garb ? Hasten, my prince ! 
our guests are even now arriving; the Bishop of 
Worcester came a while since, I saw his train 
with their mules and baggage winding along the 
high road, and the Welshmen must have entered 
the castle ere this, for I heard the drawbridge 
lowered as I crossed the gateway chamber." 

"Humour my mood, sweet Kate," he said. 
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€€ Stand forth into the full light that I may behold 

th.ee. Ah, the opals, and that circlet which my 

A Tint Cecily gave thee ; I have seen her wear it, 

"but she never looked as thou dost now. And that 

shining golden robe; it well becomes thee, sweet." 

" But, Arthur, never heed the gems and gay 

frippery, but do thou hasten to prepare thyself, 

or we shall be inhospitably absent when our 

guests appear ! I marvel at thy tardiness, who 

art wont to be so prompt !" 

" Kate," he said, at length, " I am but in- 
different well to-night. Something hath stolen 
over me this hour past, and when I would have 
wrestled with it and prepared to meet thee, but 
now, I could not. I shall recover me in a while ; 
De Vergas hath wrought his leechcraft upon me, 
and it will pass by again, doubtless. But I must 
perforce be absent from the revels to-night. 
Dear heart, look not so sad ! Thou must appear 
below, and fill my post. Surrey will meet thee 
here anon, and thou wilt have upholders and 
guardians enoV 

Whilst Arthur spoke he .gazed at her as she 
stood before him, as though he could not delight 
himself enough in sight of her splendid beauty, 
heightened as it was by the rich jewels, and the 
peculiar hue and fashion of the attire which be- 
came her stately carriage so well. She stood 
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bewildered. A cold aching feel at her heart like 
a sudden check to the current of its life-blood, 
kept her silent at first. 

" Arthur," she said slowly, as one awakening 
from a dream, "what is this? Thou art not 
sending me away to hide aught from me ? Oh ! 
Arthur, tell me all the truth. I can best learn 
patience of thee. Tell me, Arthur," and she sank 
on her knees beside him in strong agitation. 

" Thou well knowest I never have deceived 
thee, sweet wife," he replied, stooping to raise 
her. " I am keeping nothing of mine own know- 
ledge from thee. But we must not put our pri- 
vate fears before the public need, and thou must 
fill my place to-night. Then, cheer thee, and go ; 
do thy duty as becometh Arthur's wife. Let thy 
little Antonio wait without here. De Vergas 
shall send him with tidings an hour hence, and 
when thy task is over and thou hast done all for 
thee and me, thou shalt come again and keep a 
vigil for my sake." 

Mechanically obeying him with implicit faith 
that what he dictated must be right, yet with a 
burden at her heart such as in her life she had 
never known, Katharine slowly rose, and, unable 
to reply, bent forward to receive his parting em- 
brace and left the room. 

Passing through the ante-chamber she met the 
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physician waiting, with the prince's attendants, a 
summons to re-enter his apartment; and pale 
with the emotion of which she was endeavouring 
to repress all outward signs, she beckoned him 
towards her. 

" Senor de Vergas," she said, " thou wast 
my mother's counsellor ere I was born. She bade 
me trust thee, and hitherto thou hast deserved 
her praise. Tell me now the truth, yes, all the 
truth," she said in the nervous excitement that 
would break out with irresistible impulse. " If 
thou shalt dare to speak other than this, Katha- 
rine can never see thee more. My husband's 
malady, be it light or grievous, is in the hands of 
God, over its nature thou hast no control. But 
an thou venture to deceive me with one false state- 
ment, that I never can forgive \" 

"You shall be obeyed, madame," he said, 
bowing low as she swept by him with stately 
footsteps. 

Outside in the corridor her ladies waited her 
approach, and Surrey meeting her, with the nobles 
in attendance, escorted her to the banquet hall, 
the Lady Marjory bearing the rich folds of her 
amber train with its heavy bullion fringe and 
bands of gold, and deporting herself in that office 
with a demure grace which caused the Earl of 
Surrey to trip forward more than once, owing to 
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the frequent glances lie was fain to cast behind 
him as the procession threaded stair and gallery 
on its way. 

To one aching heart in that glittering as- 
sembly how laggard seemed the hours, how heavily 
the guests appeared to feast, how long the wine 
cup flowed, how flat and aimless was the con- 
verse that even Surrey's wit could not enliven; 
for on him, as on all, had fallen that nameless 
shadow which grew darker with the hours, and 
the vacant seat by Katharine's side seemed, even 
to the stranger guests, a bar to noisy mirth. 

Once little Antonio's olive face and dark eyes 
were seen peering round his lady's high-backed 
chair, and Katharine smiled faintly as she an- 
swered him. 

" The prince hath slept an hour/' was whis- 
pered round the hall. 

After this news had reached her, Katharine's 
strenuous efforts were*more successful, as she did 
her utmost to fulfil the duties of her station, to- 
night by circumstances made so irksome. The 
prince's harper was summoned to delight the 
Welsh chieftains with records of their own inter- 
minable pedigrees, and legends of the wondrous 
prowess of those heroes their ancestors. Towards 
midnight the princess opened the dance with the 
Scotch ambassador in a coranto, and having ho- 
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noured the chief of her husband's guests in the 
order of their precedence by dancing with each, 
she at length retired, flew to her apartment like a 
bird to its nest, and flinging aside her costly 
robes, hastened with a beating heart to Prince 
Arthur's chamber. 

At the door stood De Vergas, awaiting her 
arrival. 

" How fares it with the prince ?" was her 
eager question. 

" Madame, his highness hath slept some hours. 
On his awakening I had staked my hopes. But, 
alas, the hand of God is heavy upon us. The 
prince lieth sick of a grievous malady, whose 
symptoms are those we have been taught to fear. 
He hath desired to see you, but " 

" Let me go, good leech V 9 she cried spring- 
ing forward, impatient of the delay ; but with an 
unwonted assumption of authority he put her back. 

€t Dear and gracious lady, hear me, though alas! 
thou wilt not heed my words ! There is danger 
to thee in this interview. Dare I, ought I, to 
permit such imminent risk for the chance of " 

" Good De Vergas, thou hast discharged thy 
conscience, stand aside," was all her reply, and he 
sorrowfully watched her disappear into the inner 
apartment alone. 

She saw her husband's brightening glance as 

Q 
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he beheld her, and resolved that no entreaties 
should lure from his side. Beckoning her to him 
he took her hand in his, and in a voice inexpres- 
sibly tender said — 

€S Kate, my sweet wife, so lately wedded, so 
truly loved, this is a great sorrow to crush the joy 
out of thy young life. I know what deadly fever 
is raging in my veins ; but since thou wilt dare 
all out of thy love for me, come hither while I 
can speak with thee. Awhile hence it may be 
I shall not be myself — not know thee, Kate/' 

They talked with a strange sad feeling of the 
past happiness they had shared together, and he 
besought her not to droop and faint at the 
thought of life without him, but to look for its 
continuance where parting should never grieve 
them more. As he spoke she perceived how long 
he had been impressed with the conviction that 
he should not live, and felt how truly his past life 
had been shaped in accordance to the belief. 

The remaining hours of the night were thus 
spent, the physician entering from time to time 
• to administer his medicines, or to test the progress 
of the fell disease which was sweeping daily 
thousands of less noble victims to an untimely 
grave. Nothing would prevail with her to leave 
his side. She took needful food that her strength 
might not fail, and was gentle and patient as a 
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child, to the surprise of those who knew her warm 
impetuous nature, and marvelled at the change. 

For two long days and nights Arthur wan- 
dered in delirium. Chiefly he spoke of the peaceful 
pleasures of the life they had proved so fair, of the 
gardens that were to bloom for Kate, of her bower 
of wreathing roses, and the nooks and glades 
where she best loved to wander. Anon he was 
in the forest, resenting in passionate terms, which 
showed how deeply he had felt it, all that had 
oefallen Katharine in her brief captivity. Again, 
he would describe in poetic language, scenes in 
her native Spain, so vividly realized that it was 
marvellous how closely he had entered into her 
storied pictures of her native land, and loved them 
for her sake. It was only at this juncture that 
her fortitude gave way, when this proof of his in- 
terest in all that was hers, and the remembrance 
of her home and the mother for whose pre- 
sence she yearned, filled the young bride's heart 
with a desolate lonely sorrow, and swept away the 
barrier of self-restraint for the first and last time. 

It was the third day of Prince Arthur's illness, 
and towards midnight the fever, which had made 
such ravages in his delicate frame, began to abate, 
as if exhausted by its own fury, and he slept. 
The first grey dawn of the April morning had 
begun to glimmer in the east, when he awoke, so 
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feeble that none could doubt how near must be 
the end. 

" Sweet wife," he murmured faintly, " kneel 
near to me. Where is thy little hand f Ah, how 
warm and full of life, while mine grows cold, cold." 

He paused apparently in thought, but his eyes 
were fixed upon her upturned face. 

" We have been so happy together," he went 
on. " Methought at first I could not leave thee, 
and so soon. But it is all foreordained, and 
wisely. Love my mother, Katharine; she will 
requite it to thee ; she will not leave thee here to 
sorrow. Grieve not for me, I need nothing but 
thy prayers. And for thyself — oh, sweet Kate, 
seek only to follow me whither I go from hence !" 

At this moment the physician silently ap- 
proached to offer the few drops of cordial, which 
were all that kept life within. Bending down, as 
ihe prince, resting on Katharine's arm, was sink- 
ing back on his pillows, he whispered — 

" The Bishop of Worcester waits without, 
my prince, to administer the Blessed Sacrament 
to your highness." 

" Let him come," said Arthur, looking at 
Katharine with a faint smile of thanks for thus 
forestalling his desire. The bishop now entered, 
and with him as many of the chief members of 
the household as the apartment could contain. 




"Sweet* ife,' he roumortil faintly, "kneel ne*r 
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Strength was given to the dying prince until at 
the conclusion of the impressive rite he was left 
alone with Katharine, while De Vergas and the 
bishop stood apart watching. 

" Open the casern enV he whispered faintly ; 
and the early sunbeams stole into the darkened 
chamber, bringing with them the pure fresh air, 
and the sounds of awakening life, the voices of 
birds, and the hum of rejoicing insects. 

" Kate," he said at length, raising his eyes, 
over which the film of death had spread, " Kate ! I 
cannot see thee. Where art thou ? Fare thee well 
God bless and keep thee, mine own sweet wife." 

He spoke no more. His lifeless hand no 
longer returned her mute caress, and she knew 
that he was dead. 

While yet with strained and tearless eyes she 
knelt gazing on the features which death had left 
so calm, on the eyes which could never meet hers 
more, the bishop advanced to raise her and en- 
treat her to retire. As she turned at the foot of the 
couch to behold once again the smile of ineffa- 
ble beauty which rested so peacefully on that be- 
loved countenance, the prelate spoke thesewords — 

" My daughter, € he had this testimony, that 
he walked with God/ " 



THE LAST OP THE 
LORDS HIGH CONSTABLE. 



''Tell me, Edward, wherefore my father hatli 
of late appeared so grave ? My mother, too, hath 
grey hairs beneath her wimple ; and, now I think 
of it, thou art not merry as was thy wont. Tell 
me, hath any evil befallen our house ?" 

The Lady Cecelia Bohun it was who inquired 
thus of her brother and favourite playmate. She, 
a maiden of sixteen, wild and gay-hearted as a 
bird, reared amid the groves of Thornbury, un- 
taught of courts, untouched by a shadow of the 
world's cares, or the tainting breath of its plea- 
sures : her brother, two years older, once gay and 
happy as herself, but now of late mysteriously 
changed. 

Once her inseparable companion in study and 
in play, she had never known a thought he had 
not shared, and now she felt it hard to be borne 
that for no discoverable reason he should suddenly 
withdraw himself from her society, reject her 
from his confidence, and by his whole demeanour 
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manifest that lie was the keeper of some secret 
which he would not trust to her. His present 
answer to the query she had couched so carefully 
to touch and bring him to be his own kind self 
again, grieved and wounded her. 

" Go mind thy Greek and Latin, child, and 
stitch at thy sampler, woman-like. These are idle 
questions, foolish prying questions ; begone I" 

" It was not thus last summer, Edward. We 
two were happier here at Thornbury, and at fair 
Penshurst, than the gayest dames and nobles who 
shone at Ardres, where my father should have 
been but for the cruel ague-fit that laid him low." 

Edward smiled a peculiar smile, as if he knew 
somewhat anent that same ague-fit, and thought 
but lightly of it. 

" How canst thou know to contrast Thornbury 
with the gay, busy, active world," he said, " the 
world I long, I thirst to mingle with? Thou 
wast never, but once, a day's journey from home, 
and what canst thou imagine of the state, circum- 
stance, and pleasure of court life, thou who hast 
seen nothing of it all V 

" Nothing of the world 1" she cried, tossing 
back her waving hair, and speaking with eager 
animation, as if she thought to prove such know- 
ledge might draw him back, and be a new link of 
sympathy between them. 
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"Tell me, then/' said her brother, kindly, 
won by the charm of her loving ways from his 
harsh feigning. 

" Did I not go with my mother to the queen*s 
court ? Do I not remember the stately train that 
followed us, and overfilled my father's house, the 
Rose, insomuch that my mother said the king" 
himself had scarce a larger following, and Sir 
Charles Knevett, our cousin and steward, could 
scarce keep order among them !" 

" Ah, I mind that journey to court. That 
display, and the splendour with which we lodged 
the king at Penshurst, brought my father powerful 
foes." 

" And I remember well my mother's beauty, 
and how young they said she looked, though 
Elizabeth was wedded to the Duke of Norfolk's 
son, and Mary troth-plighted to the Earl of West- 
moreland. I remember her robes all powdered 
with ermine, and the jewels my father himSelf 
chose and gave her, insomuch that the queen's 
own kirtle could not vie with hers." 

" Ermine, methinks, hath been a royal fur, so 
far as I know of such vanities," said her brother. 
" How came my mother with tokens of royalty?" 

" Even as my father came by the king's own 
quarterings on his escutcheon," replied Cecelia, 
innocent of the dangerous mine she trod so lightly 
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over. " Moreover/' she continued, taking plea- 
sure in the recollections she recounted, "I had 
a sad trouble with old Bridget, our tirewoman, 
who smoothed my rebellious curls in courtly 
fashion beneath a velvet bonnet, wrought after 
the fashion of Mistress Mary Boleyn and her 
sister Anne, with whom I mated lovingly those 
five days we spent at Greenwich with our lady 
mothers." 

" She was a fairy little damosel the lady Anne, 
but too full of whims and fantasies to be borne 
with. Where is she now 1" 

" She waits on the good Queen Claude. My 
father saw her in France, and saith her beauty 
groweth marvellous. She sent me a letter writ in 
the French tongue, when my father came home, 
and reminded me of our dancing together in a gal- 
liard before the queen, when King Henry gave 
us each a ruby clasp for our stomachers, for the 
pleasure he took in it. Likewise in the letter she 
bade me commend her to my lord Marquis of 
Stafford/" said Cecelia, with an arch smile, 
"whom she recalled as turbulent and quickly 
angered; ' though doubtless/ said the letter, 
€ time and discipline hath wrought wonders even 
in him/ " 

" Saucy and malapert, as of yore," replied 
her brother, good-humouredly ; " the little witch 
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hath a ready pen, then, as well as a marvellous 
quick tongue/' 

" But Edward, wilt thou not tell me of my 
father ?" she inquired earnestly, reverting to her 
former anxiety. 

" Cecelia," he replied, " though thou thinkest 
otherwise, I love thee no less now than in all the 
years we have been playmates and friends. I 
cannot keep up the bitter jest of chiding away 
thy questions ; but an thou art wise, thou wilt 
refrain from asking what I now tell thee thou 
must never know. Once learn that lesson, and 
in all else thou and I are one again." 

He kissed her brow as he spoke, and walked 
away alone with a careful melancholy expression 
so unlike his own, that while Cecelia watched him 
slowly enter the portico, she felt a foretaste of 
that nameless growing fear which was to prove 
so prophetic. 

As her brother crossed the adjoining entrance- 
hall, a figure approached to join him, clad in the 
garments of a Chartreux friar, a man of a gaunt 
and haggard countenance, like one who hath kept 
the night watches long and often. " Whatever 
be the evil which I cannot fathom," she inly 
thought, "Father Nicholas at least hath foil 
knowledge of it. How short-sighted, it seems 
to me, to trust that man ! that forbidding face is 
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sure a warning token set to beacon human souls 
that should strand them on the hidden quick- 
sands of his dark deep mind !" 

Cecelia, left to her own companionship, paced 
up and down among the tall yew hedges of the 
pleasaunce, revolving these things in her mind. 
Her thoughts turned from one to the other of the 
family circle, once so happily united, unable to 
account for the evil spell which was working such 
change in the tenour of their life! 

" I have yet made no promise," she said, half 
aloud; "I said not I had ceased to be curious. 
I must know what is weighing down the spirit of 
my noble father with so grave a burthen that men 
scarce know the once free-hearted Duke of Buck- 
ingham. The strangest thing is anent Eustace 
Courtenay. Why did Edward yesterday frown, 
and forbid me to speak of him ? he hath been as 
a brother to us these years. Wherefore hidefrom 
me what evil thing he hath done? I cannot 
fathom it." 

As she spoke, her foot alighted on some soft 
impediment in the pathway, and looking down 
she saw a bunch of autumn roses, slightly tied 
together, and evidently placed there with design. 

€€ This is twice I have found flowers laid in 
my path," she exclaimed aloud. 

She stood with the sweet blossoms in her 
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hand, her brown hair waving in the morning* 
breeze, a bright colour risen to her face, and her* 
eyes glancing round as if to find the culprit. She 
had not far to seek ; the hand that tied the flowers 
and laid them in her path was not far off. 

" Sweet lady y " said a low voice near, " be not 
grieved, I did it not to anger thee, but rather to 
make the roses plead for me, and say, ' Hear him, 
and that kindly/ " 

" I will hear thee, Eustace Courtenay. Say 



on." 



Her tones were soft and gentle, but to him 
they sounded strange and far away, as though 
her heart was not in them, and as if no deeper 
feeling stirred in his presence than surprise that 
he should seek her thus, after a childhood spent 
together in years of intimate friendship, broken 
only by his sudden unaccountable absence. Seeing 
that he hesitated how to address her, she con- 
tinued — 

" Is there aught in which I may serve thee 
with my father ? Think not that he or I forget 
that thou didst twice save my life ; once in the 
forest, when the quarry would have struck me 
down but for thy ready knife, and again " 

" If ay, nay, Lady Cecelia, I am not one to 
count for reward. When heaven sent me to thy 
lid it gave me a few short moments out of a 
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sorrowful destiny, which were precious above all 
price to me." 

" What is it, then ?" she said in wonder, stand- 
ing before him erect in the shady path, a living ' 
type of those enchanted beings whom they of old 
believed to haunt the trees, and streams, and 
woodlands. 

"Listen but a moment. Thou, and I, and 
Edward Stafford have spent many a summer's 
day together. Our paths have wound through 
many a glad hour the self-same way. But, alas, 
the change that comes to all hath come to us." 

"It hath, indeed," she answered, in musing 
tones ; " and to none, methinks, more strangely 
than to thee." 

. "Alas! too true," he said, sorrowfully. 

"Once thou wert our very good friend, Eustace. 
My brother and I set store by thee as such. Sud- 
denly thou didst absent thyself for weeks, nay, 
months, and now thou appearest before me thus." 

"Too true! alas, too true! And thou, 
daughter of princely Buckingham, canst no more 
guess the reason than I would dare to tell it 
thee." 

"Nay, then, said I not that I would hear 
thee ?" she replied, with winning sweetness, as 
she noted the sad expression of his downcast 
face. "Heaven forbid that I should know 
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another's sorrow and not give sympathy at least 
thereto. Speak manfully ; Cecelia will deny thee 
no kind boon, nor ever turn from thee in thy day 
of trouble." 

, " Last June," he said hastily, as if yet more 
unable to bear her present gentleness than the 
mood he thought so distant and unfeeling — " last 
June I was heir to broad acres and a noble name. 
My father, with many another such as he, spent 
all in the vale of Ardres, and I am a beggar. I, 
in whose veins the blood of the Plantagenets hath 
course ; I, who have spent half my life at Thorn- 
bury and Penshurst, and heard there no taunt of 
inferior degree ; I from whom the Duke of Buck- 
ingham withheld not the friendship of his only 
son, have now no place among the nobles of the 
land, no name, no fair inheritance. After this, 
could I mate with the StafFords ? Could I bide 
daily in the sight of one who hath been more to 
me than a sister, disgraced and poor? eat the bitter 
bread of dependance, and live an idler's life ?" 

" I am grieved indeed for this," she said, two 
starry tears of sweet compassion glittering in her 
eyes, and all the cordial warmth of her real man- 
ner returning. " But why brood over it to mad- 
ness ? Come with me to my father. Tell me of 
any suit thou wouldst prefer, and I will truly aid 
thee." 
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u Oh, thou dear and guileless spirit ! " he 
cried with fervent warmth, "how falsely dost 
thou gauge the world ! What ! thou in all thy 
wealth, and rank, and beauty, appear before thy 
father and thy brother with my hand in thine, to 
ask a boon for me 1 Which of them would hear 
it?" 

" Nay, but thou dost wrong my father, 
Eustace, And for Edward — let me fetch him 
hither, now. Let me but tell him of thy need, 
and of thy false shame — for false it is, — and see 
how he will " 

" Stay, stay !" he exclaimed, seizing her robe 
as she turned on the impulse of the moment. 
u Listen. Edward Stafford hath seen me, and for 
the last time. Behold, lady." 

He held before her a letter containing these 
words : — 
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The Lord Stafford to Eustace Courtenay, 
greeting. Whereas the tide of events hath 
wrought change among us, the same precludeth 
further intercourse between ourselves and thee; 
it is therefore desirable that the past be as though 
it had not been, and the future keep us separate. 
" At Thornbury, on this 3rd September, 
in the year of grace 1520." 

u It is false !" she exclaimed impetuously. 
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" He never wrote this. He could not, would not 
do it. What, Edward Stafford, my brother, turn 
his back on a friend, and that friend in adversity ! 
Believe it not." 

" Let it pass. I came not to upbraid him to 
thee. I see his motive well, and can respect it. 
Yet, methinks were he not greatly changed he 
would have trusted to my honour." 

" Motive ! what motive can he have for so 
base a deed?" 

" It is the world's way, lady. Thou knowest 
nought of it. But I sought thee not for this. I 
came but to say farewell, to thank thee for all thy 
gentle kindness, nothing of which can I ever 
forget, and to ask of thee one boon — to remember 
Eustace Courtenay in thy prayers." 

<c And whither goest thou ?" she said. 

" I have received an offer of service in the 
household of the Cardinal of York. I go, as many 
another bankrupt noble's son ere now hath done, 
to swell his stately train. I know thy father hath 
an enmity with him who- is now my* master; it 
might chance that some day I could serve thee. 
If that time should ever come, bethink thee of 
one true and leal heart would shed its life-blood 
for thy sake." 

" Farewell, then," said the maiden sadly, as 
she saw his grief, and the cost of his broken 
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" Cecelia Bohun hath ever a kind thought 

nder memory for her friends. But hither 

: 1 iy sister Abergavenny. Go, good Eustace, 

»d speed thee ! Take with thee this crimson 

f the cluster thou gavest me, for a fair omen 

. i\ token of this day." 

J Le took the little hand that offered the rose, 
* .-<od it to his quivering lips, and was gone, as 
. tall and stately form of the Lady Abergavenny 
i. x «p cared at the upper end of the walk. 

Something, she scarce knew why, sealed Ce- 
• vlia's lips on the subject of this interview. Eustace 
Courtenay was familiar as one of themselves to 
all the household at Thornbury, yet she could not 
find courage to mention his name. The strange 
mystery that pervaded everything, his long ab- 
sence, now explained, her brother's cold reserve, 
and the cautious reticence which had succeeded 
to the once open freedom and the unity that 
hitherto had made their home so singularly happy, 
began to weigh more and more on her buoyant 
spirit, and taught even her transparent nature to 
veil itself in silence. 

The Lady Abergavenny linked her sister's arm 
in hers, and said — 

" Cecily, we are to remain here some days 
'onger instead of going to Westminster to-morrow. 
rt thou content ?" 

B 
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" Most joyful, dear Catherine." 

st And what sayest thou of returning with, us 
to see a little of court life ? I wait on the queen 
next month; she hath ever been a most kind and 
gracious mistress to me, and will extend her royal 
favour to my sister, concerning whom she hath 
often inquired of me." 

" Ah, Catherine, I am happy here. Tempt me 
not. I have heard my father speak of court life, 
and say I should never go thither without him or 
my mother. In truth it is a pleasure I have not 
tasted, and cannot therefore miss/' 

" But hear me, Cecily ; thou must go, child, 
not only for thine and mine, but for our father's 
sake. And Abergavenny, foreseeing thy resist- 
ance to our wishes, bade me unfold them to thee 
the more fully, that thy reason might become 
convert thereto." 

" It seemeth passing strange/* said the Lady 
Cecelia with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes ; 
" passing strange that I may not follow my own 
choice in this matter ! I cannot go, Kate." 

" Abergavenny," said Catherine, as her hus- 
band at this moment joined them, "thou art 
come at need. This wilful maiden refuseth me ; 
canst thou persuade her ?" 

" Listen, fair sister," said his lordship, placing 
himself on Cecelia's other hand; "the Duke of 
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Buckingham hath been invited to the jousts at 
Greenwich next week, and hath declared himself 
ill of the same ague that kept him from the festi- 
vities at Ardres. His absence will create evil 
surmisings which too many will gladly aid. All 
we can do is to assemble in goodly array as many 
of ourselves as may serve to ward off suspi- 
cion/' 

" Wherefore suspicion, my lord ? and why fear 
it? Suspicion is for traitors. The Duke of 
Buckingham is none, what need he. fear ? Let a. 
whole army come down and search Thornbury, 
and find the truth." 

Lord and Lady Abergavenny exchanged signi- 
ficant glances at these words. 

"What an if he bade thee go?" said 
Catherine. 

" Then would I so plead with him to let me 
stay, that he would never say me nay. Oh, 
Catherine ! I love Thornbury, I have not ceased 
to delight me in its glades, and parks, its fair gar- 
dons, its sweet flowers. What can London offer 
in their stead? Ah, let me stay !" 

" I too loved Thornbury once, and fair Pens- 
hurst," said Catherine ; " but I have learned that 
there are other places in the land as fair." 

" And see the change wrought on thee," cried 
her sister; "thou wert gay and careless, and 
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full of gleesome mirth as ever I have been. 
What art thou since thon left us ?" 

"A. thousand times wiser, fairer, dearer, in 
mine eyes," said Lord Abergavenny in tones that 
brought bright blushes of proud pleasure to his 
wife's face, making her beautiful indeed. 

€S And for happiness," said Catherine, still ra- 
diant, " I would not exchange our castle of Sancta 
Lauda for an hundred Thornburys. Such happi- 
ness might be thine too, little sister. Trust 
Queen Katherine's kindness to provide " 

€€ Another Abergavenny/' said her husband 
siniling. 

A few moment's silence then ensued, when at 
length Lady Abergavenny spoke. 

" Think one moment, Cecelia. Is all here as 
it was wont to be ? Is my father as often, or as 
constantly among you, as of yore? Doth my 
mother think as much of thee, and of thy pur- 
suits, as of my father's frequent seclusion which 
she so often shares? Is Edward the same as 
when thou and he were inseparable playmates, 
but a few short months ago ?" 

"Alas ! no,' 1 said the maiden, now moved to 
weeping, as the spectre of her inmost fears took 
shape, and thus appeared visibly to other eyes as 
well as hers. 

" Then wherefore hesitate ? I will be thy 
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mother and thy sister too. Abergavenny will be 
to thee in Edward's place. Thou shalt lead a new 
and brilliant life in a different sphere to this, where 
thy beauty and thy goodness shall shine as they 
deserve, making our friends thine." 

"And/' added Lord Abergavenny, "there is 
one last argument which fair Cecelia will do well 
to weigh ere she refuses what is for her, and our, 
and ' the Duke of Buckingham's best welfare. 
Father Nicholas " 

"What of him?" said Cecelia evidently 
startled. 

" Father Nicholas himself approves, nay, hath 
strongly urged this plan, and will speak with thee, 
if " 

" No, no," she said hastily, and turning pale. 
" I will to my father, and if he desires this change, 
to me so sad, and so great, I will go." 

She left them precipitately as she spoke, and 
ran towards the house. 

" Catherine, thou hast spoken with the duke ?" 

"I did, and as thou didst desire me. He 
was most unwilling to consent. Cecily is his 
darling, and he loveth her more than any of us. 
But when I said the queen had inquired especially 
for her, and hinted moreover at a certain likely 
scheme of thine and mine touching an alliance 
we have at heart for the honour of our house. 
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he yielded, and promised to urge it on her him- 
self." 

" It were the kindest by both. We will make 
thy sister merry after our fashion anon. J 
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A few weeks subsequent to these incidents, 
the Duke of Buckingham was ascending the nar- 
row winding stair which led to a topmost turret 
chamber, when he heard a voice below him saying, 
" Father ! my father !" and his son Edward fol- 
lowing fast, caught him hastily by the long loose 
folds of his garment. With a frowning brow and 
a stern voice the duke put him back. 

" I know what thou wouldest say, boy. But 
thou hast already learned too much. Go down 
again." 

" Oh 1 my father, hear me ! Thinkest thou 
that I can know what I know, and be at rest ? 
To learn all can do me no more harm, whereas I 
fret and fever me with vague dreams. I cannot 
sleep, nor eat, nor rest. Can knowledge be worse 
than uncertainty ? I pray thee take me with thee, 
my father V* 

The light of the lamp which the duke held in 
his hand, shed all its light, concentrated by the dark 
narrow stairway, full on his own countenance and 
that of his son, upturned from the winding steps 
below him. 
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Young Stafford knew his father's face full 
well, knew that his sternness was assumed, and 
that the kind, tender heart which could not refuse 
a boon to any of his children, would yield in this 
instance to his entreaty. The duke likewise read 
his son's bold ample brow, the undaunted eye, 
the self-reliant mouth ; read these after a belief 
and fashion of his own, and consented. 

" Come, then. Fain would I have saved thee 
what thou art rushing upon; the burthen thou 
art lifting to thy back ; the anxiety, the fear, the 
suspense, the isolation it will bring thee. But 
thou hast chosen and must learn to bear." 

As they reached the highest step, the duke 
extinguished his lamp, knocked at the door, and 
receiving no answer unhasped the fastening and 
entered. A chill blast rushed through the gloomy 
chamber, and passed by them down the winding 
stairs. There was no light within, but as their 
eyes became accustomed to the darkness, they 
perceived the outline of a figure bending forward 
through the open casement, so wrapt in contem- 
plation of the starry heavens as to be unconscious 
of their presence. 

The duke sat down on a low divan which stood 
near the door, the only article of available furni- 
ture in this barren comfortless cell, and motioning 
his son to silence, waited patiently for the space 
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of half an hour. At length the silent watcher 
drew back into the apartment, slowly closed the 
open window, and proceeded to light a cresset 
which hung by a chain from the ceiling over the 
oak table, covered with parchments, which stood 
against the further wall. 

Suddenly becoming aware of the presence of 
visitors, he looked angrily from one to the other. 

" What ! is the fruit to be grasped at before 
it is ripe? Is yonder foolish boy to pry into 
those dim forbidden secrets which thou and I hold 
so closely, Duke of Buckingham ?" 

" Father Nicholas," said the youth, stooping* 
his haughty- spirit to an aspect of humility and 
deference, "I come of mine own desire. I 
know enough now to dare all. I am grown old 
these last weeks. My brain and my heart are 
alike hardened to achieve my destiny. Do thou 
fear nothing, only unfold to me the future as the 
stars reveal it unto thee." 

" My son speaks after the fashion of his race, 
father. Let him know." 

Without further parley the friar advanced to- 
wards the table, and pored silently over a scroll 
whereupon were hieroglyphics, figures, and words 
written in strange characters. As he bent down 
below the light, the sharp outline of his features 
presented a singular study. 
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The shape of the long narrow head marked by 

* 

its fringed tonsure, the iron jaw and thin lips, the 
high sallow brow marked with deep furrows, the 
sunken eyes, whose dull vacancy when at rest 
contrasted strangely with the fiery energy they 
were capable of expressing, lines round the mouth, 
and a haggard, worn, discontented look — all be- 
trayed the character of the man. The robe of 
his order was old and threadbare, his sandalled 
feet uncovered, his thin long fingers, his gaunt 
wrists, and the deep marks in his uncovered 
throat, showed how little care he spent on exter- 
nal appearance, and how stinted and irregular 
were the rest and food he allowed to wean him 
from the pursuits he followed with an eager un- 
hallowed craving, of which he was half the dupe 
himself while wholly the deceiver of others. 

The duke, whose character was so noble and 
liberal that suspicion found no place therein, and 
whose little scholar-craft left him a prey, not only 
to the superstition of his times, but to the cun- 
ning of shrewder minds, watched with silent 
wonder the strange proceedings of the friar. He 
beheld the disc of the zodiac illuminated, appa- 
rently by the muttering of a few cabalistic words 
and the touch of a finger, the tip of which was 
also luminous when withdrawn from the surface 
of the circle. He beheld weird signs performed, 
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and heard spells uttered in an unknown tongue, 
as the friar drew his magic circle, filled the atmo- 
sphere with a lurid smoke, and then returning 
to the table whereon the parchments lay, beckoned 
the duke to his side. 

" Stafford, Duke of Buckingham," he said in 
a hollow deep voice, "in compliance with thy 
peremptory, but not over- wise desire, I have drawn 
thy horoscope seven days before the appointed 
time. Receive it not as my poor prophecy, but 
as the voice of the immutable stars translated 
into the inadequate language of words." 

" Say on, and say all, good father ; I wax im- 
patient." 

"I find in thy nativity/ ' said the friar after 
an expressive pause, in which he demonstrated 
the contempt of a superior intelligence for that 
unseemly haste, so unbecoming one who would 
approach the awful mysteries he dealt in — "I 
find in thy nativity Jupiter in transit over the 
opposite place of the sun, on the tenth of the 
coming month; and death-dealing Uranus in the 
seventh house. This denoteth to the native, 
trouble and contest, especially with the church." 

" Ha ! the cardinal again !" muttered Bucking- 
ham, all the passionate vehemence of his nature 
surging up, and dying cheeks and brow deep 
scarlet. 
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" Mars in trine with Jupiter rules the seventh 
house at the close of this present year, prophetic 
of honours and distinction ; and Venus in square 
with the sun foreshoweth some great event in the 
commencement of the coming year." 

" What further say the mystic voices ? What 
is to be the end hereof ?" inquired the duke, 
breaking the silence that ensued. 

" For this young man," continued the friar, 
in slow, solemn accents, beckoning for silence, as 
Stafford, flushed and eager, started forward to 
approach too near, " for thee, Edward Stafford, I 
behold a wondrous destiny carved out, whose 
fulness I scarce dare grasp. I see," he added, 
with distended eyes, and gestures of awe and 
wonder, " I see a dark-haired man, young, and 
of a comely presence, clad in ermined robes 
whereon the royal roses are emblazoned with 
rampant lions and the badge of the De Beau- 
forts, wearing a jewelled collar whereon St. 
George of England slays the dragon. And I 
see — I see " 

He paused. A look of ghastly horror dis- 
torted his features, then writhed them into a 
weird, sinister smile, as, apparently exhausted, 
he sank speechless on a large oak-chest that 
served him for a seat. 

The duke and his son exchanged awe-stricken 
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glances. What wondrous vision, acting on the 
frame enfeebled by watching and privation, could 
move him thus ? Young Stafford rose, and drain- 
ing into a cup the remains of a small half empty 
flask, put it to the friar's lips, 

" Drink it, good father; it is pure wine; it 
will revive thy fainting energies, and unloose thy 
tongue to translate to us these marvels." 

With a violent effort, Father Nicholas put it 
from him, and essaying to rise, fell prostrate. 

" Not thus 1" he gasped ; " not thus ! Let me 
to my knees ! See, see ! what binds his brows ! 
It shines, it burns ! Stand off, fools, and sense- 
less !" he shouted, addressing an imaginary 
crowd; "to your knees, reprobates! uncover, 
and salute your — king I" 

As soon as he had hurled forth these words 
with frantic energy, the gaunt frame of the seer 
collapsed, and he fell forward on the stone floor, 
apparently senseless* 

In his awe and astonishment the wine-cup 
had fallen from Stafford's trembling hand. He 
stood erect and motionless, his hair starting wildly 
round his colourless face, his lips apart, and his 
stony features and clenched fingers betokening 
the mental and bodily shock he had received. 
The duke alone, to whom this revelation was no 
unexpected thing, preserved his equanimity. Lift- 
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ing the ungainly form of the prostrate friar into 
a sitting posture, he took his son's hand tenderly, 
as if he had been a little child, and speaking 
gently in his ear, he said,— 

" Edward, thy mother calls ; come, let us to 
her chamber. It is past midnight, Edward; 
come, now, with me." 

And carefully closing the door of the dread 
chamber, he led the young man down the wind- 
ing stair. 

The Duchess of Buckingham was alone. As 
soon as she beheld her husband and son, and 
divined what had happened, she advanced to the 
centre of the room, and kneeling on one knee, 
took the young man's hand in hers, and raised.it 
to her lips. 

" Edward, King of England," she whispered, 
" may heaven preserve and prosper thee !" 

" Amen I" said the duke, unbonnetting. 

Raising his mother mechanically, it was not 
until she had sunk upon his breast in irrepressible 
emotion, that young Stafford's senses, as it were, 
unlocked themselves, and a reaction almost hyste- 
rical followed, the natural consequence of long 
weeks of fevered suspense, anxiety, and self- 
imposed restraint. 

At length, as they seated him near the blazing 
hearth, and insisted on his partaking of food and 
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wine, lie began to recover his self-possession, 
much abashed at the involuntary betrayal of a 
weakness he despised. 

"But, my father/' he inquired eagerly, as 
clasping his mother's hand, he sat opposite the 
duke, still shaken by his emotion, and over- 
powered by the contemplation of the exalted 
destiny thus foreshadowed to him ; ' ' my father, 
how can it be ?" 

" The king hath no son. He and I come of 
the same royal stock. Had my father acted as 
thy father will act, Edward, his son would now 
be what thou shalt be." 

" And there is no doubt — no shadow of 
distrust in thy mind, sire? nor in thine, my 
mother ?" 

"Hearken, Edward. I had willingly hidden 
this fate from thee awhile yet, but that thou 
didst so press me. Know that for eight years I 
have held faith in Father Nicholas for a man of 
abundant intellect, of wondrous learning and fore- 
knowledge, and of entire honest devotion. When 
King Henry went to Prance (that year after he 
made Penshurst his abode for a costly seven 
days), though many commonly foretold other- 
wise, this man, of whom I then first inquired, 
declared that his majesty would return to his 
kingdom safe and victorious.' 



» 
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" Thou knowest the result/' said the duchess. 
" I had attended the queen in her pilgrimage to 
Waltham, and even as we returned from visiting 
the holy shrine, letters arrived anent the Battle 
of Spurs, when all the gallant French chivalry 
fled before the Lion flag/' 

"Again/' rejoined the duke, "I inquired of 
him whether James of Scotland, the spouse of 
English Margaret, would prosper or find defeat 
in the foolish raid which the king's absence 
countenanced. c For the king of Scots,' was the 
reply given me, e sith he dare to set foot across 
the English border, the day he doeth so shall seal 
his doom.' Thou mayest remember Flodden Field, 
and what befell thereon." 

" Truly are we creatures of destiny, then !" 

said the young candidate for the crown, con- 

» 

vinced and elated by the splendid vision of the 
future, thus ratified by foregone conclusions. 

And a silence full of awe, and tumultuous 
joy, and hot ambition, stole into the hearts of 
all three, — fatal testimony to the power of a 
lie. 

Lord and Lady Abergavenny, and the reluc- 
tant Cecelia, had long ere this departed for Lon- 
don, and the months of December and January 
passed quietly over Thornbury, by Edward Staf- 
ford spent in a delirious dream, to which the 
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romance and credulous belief of youth lenb a 
gorgeous reality. 

The gentle duchess, whose devotion to her 
husband led her to accept his judgment as infal- 
lible, continued to lavish on Friar Hopkins such 
gracious kindness, and such generous hospitality, 
as made him rich in this world's goods, and 
gratified his avarice and his love of power toge- 
ther. In that household he reigned supreme, 
veiling under the humble garb of his sacred pro- 
fession a tyrannous and narrow mind, which bent 
and burthened others with a relentless yoke. 
The duke himself, absorbed in contemplating the 
dazzling prospects of his son, forgot the enigma 
of his own future. With a wonderful, blind 
faith, possible in one of his frank, unsuspicious 
nature, he cared not to inquire the means, the 
intervening link of incidents, the probability of 
the great event which should uproot the dynasty 
of the Tudors, to place the crown of England on 
his heir. It was to be. It must be. And 
whether he should live to accomplish it, die a 
natural death, or fall a victim to his own personal 
enemies, was no part of his present anxiety. 

But this delusive calm was not to last, and 
was suddenly interrupted in a startling and omi- 
nous manner. 

Early one morning, towards the end of March, 
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the Duke of Buckingham, after a night of feverish 
excitement and watching in the friar's chamber, 
descended the turret stairs, pale, thoughtful, and 
much exhausted, intending, after a refreshing 
change of raiment, to join his wife and son at 
their morning meal. 

He had again heard the dim outline of his 
own destiny revealed; again Beheld the seer 
convulsed with alternate horror and frenzied de- 
light at the vision of the heir of Buckingham 
crowned with the imperial diadem of England; 
heard that for all his children a brilliant destiny- 
was in store, while for Cecelia, his darling and 
youngest child, nothing less than a crown was 
reserved, the gems on which were declared to 
be of living fire, and of unearthly and radiant 
splendour. 

As he crossed an oaken gallery to descend to 
the great hall, he paused by an open window, to 
cool his heated brow in the fresh air. His glance 
fell somewhat sadly on the sunny prospect, where 
park and field, and lake and woodland, owned 
him lord of a vast domain. Here had he dwelt 
in peace and honour, and boundless wealth. Here, 
the handsome son and fair daughters, and the 
wife he loved so well, had made his home a proverb 
for earth's best joys. Here, the dependents he had 
well and wisely governed had made the heritage 

8 
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of his forefathers a little kingdom of prosperity 
and peace. Once, how dear were these scenes, 
how sufficient for his happiness, how lovely in his 
sight ! but now their charm was fled. As one 
awakened from a long, sweet dream, his dis- 
enchanted eyes took no joy from the fair land- 
scape; the vast and beautiful expanse seemed 
cramped and narrowed ; the stillness chafed him. 

" I am tired of this peaceful idleness," he said 
half aloud; "I long to struggle with men, to 
feel how the heart of giant London beats in 
tumult and unrest I Six months ago I was con- 
tent, and, in the midst of parade and hollow 
vanity in the Vale of Ardres, I sighed for happy 
Thornbury. All is now changed. I am stifled here 
with the very atmosphere of quiet I so loved, and 
which now maddens me with the constant repe- 
tition of the great secret for ever ringing in mine 
ear. I will devise somewhat to take me hence." 

While he stood musing, the occasion he sought 
for was at hand, as though the spirit of evil, whose 
dupe he had become, was watching near to be- 
guile him to his ruin. A horseman in Lord 
Abergavenny's livery was approaching up the 
avenue at full speed. Instantly divining that he 
brought news of importance, the duke descended 
in haste, received two letters into his own hand, 
and dismissed the messenger to the buttery. 



_--* 
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My lord and honoured father/' ran the first 
letter, " it behoveth me to inform you of the event 
which hath just befallen, and which beareth in the 
face of it trouble to us all. Sir William Bulmer 
hath been arrested, brought before the Star 
Chamber, and forced to acknowledge him repro- 
bate in honour and conscience in that he left the 
service of the king to enter your lordship's house- 
hold ; and under fierce threats and base dealings 
made to supplicate for pardon on his knees. Be 
in safety, good my lord, and especially beware the 
next step they who have done this wrong may 
endeavour. Catherine, my dear wife, and your 
daughter, offereth loving duty. 
S€ From him who is your grace's faithful Son, 

" Abeegavenny." 

The other letter, written in slender characters, 
evidently by a trembling hand, and blotted with 
tears, went thus : — 

"Most dear and kind father, your enemies 
are at work ; as yet not openly, but none the less 
busily in secret. I entreat thee come not hither, 
lest the king be incensed, but take my mother to 
France. Fly, my father, while there ia time! 
Oh that I were far hence, and with ye both ! 

" Cecelia." 
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" Fly \" cried the duke aloud, in impatient 
tones. " Fly ! never ! What ! a stag often tines 
to fly before the snarling of a butcher's cur? 
Nay, but I will the rather court full notice, and 
go at once to London. Who shall dare to say me 
nay?" 

The Duke of Buckingham was no man to say 
and not to act. His prompt resolution was taken, 
the tender-hearted duchess had but to acquiesce 
through her tears, and the young lord, in no 
pleased mood, remained, in obedience to his 
father's express command, at Thornbury. 

By noon on the following morning, the duke, 
attended by a suitable train, was on his way to 
London. 

A grand banquet was to take place at Green- 
wich in honour of the new ambassador from the 
Imperial court, and the Lady Abergavenny, proud 
of the admiration which Cecelia's beauty excited, 
was superintending her toilet, resolved that 
every aid which costly attire could give, should 
circle the jewel of the house of Buckingham with 
a splendid setting. 

But Cecelia, once so full of life and spirit, was 
strangely altered of late. Her beautiful face, once 
touched with such radiant colouring, was now pale. 
The eyes that used to flash and shine with bright 
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intelligence set like living stars in their dark 
lashes, now looked sadly and dreamily forth on 
the % busy world around her. .Few would have 
recognized the gay laughing spirit to whom mirth 
seemed the essence of life. Cecelia Bohun, the 
light and joy of Thornbury, was now a pale, sad 
girl, moving with a slow, quiet step, speaking 
seldom in the soft deliberate tones of one whose 
inner life was a dream. Catherine knew how the 
uncertainty of their father's fortunes weighed upon 
her sister's spirit; and though, wrapt in Aber- 
gavenny's schemes and interests, she could not 
feel the same anxious foreboding, after a fashion 
of her own she was sympathizing and kind. 

But another care weighed upon Cecelia's heart, 
of which Lady Abergavenny knew nothing. 
Whilst she was in attendance on the queen, 
Cecelia shared her apartments at Greenwich, and 
was often with her. The great Cardinal frequently 
came down by water from York Place with an 
almost regal train, and stayed during various 
intervals of time, from an hour to a week, as 
circumstances rendered advisable. Almost daily, 
opportunities offered, when Cecelia might see and 
converse with Eustace Courtenay with little fear 
of interruption. 

A mingled yearning for home, the loss of 
Edward's companionship, and severance from 
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those ties she held most dear, made his tender 
and respectful homage like balm to her aching 
spirit. The home she loved, its woodland glades, 
its winding streams on whose banks thoy had 
played the snnny hours away, its flowery nooks 
and familiar paths, were dear alike to both. The 
large old mansion with its arras-hung chambers, 
its endless corridors, vast halls, and secret hiding 
places, were memories as bright to Eustace as to 
her. Edward had once been his friend. For 
Cecelia's sake he would speak of him as once he 
was to both — generous, kind, and true. Together 
they wondered over the blank change that had 
turned that happy family into a grave household, 
where some mysterious shadow sat awful and 
supreme, beckoning with fiery finger to the 
future, where lurked spectres of events to come, 
gibbering fearful unintelligible things. 

Lady Abergavenny beheld their renewal of 
old friendship carelessly; satisfied that anything 
should awaken the smile and bring the light to 
Cecily's eyes which made her so irresistible of 
yore; confident in the pride of her race, which 
could never mate with one inferior in rank, though 
the blood of the Plantagenets were in his veins ; 
and bent on securing for her sister the wealthy 
and princely alliance of the house of Suffolk — a 
tower of strength, moreover, in case of dark days. 
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On this occasion imperious Catherine had her- 
self chosen for her sister the attire which was to 
dazzle the eyes of all beholders, and especially 
the young noble whose favour she coveted for the 
unconscious Cecily. A gown of cloth of silver, 
cut in the peculiar and graceful fashion of the 
time, shaped its glistening folds to Cecelia's girlish 
figure. Her brown waving hair was surmounted 
by a close-fitting cap of dark velvet, edged with 
pearls, and a string of the same, of rare value, 
having one pear-shaped pendant drop in the centre, 
encircled her slender throat. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the exquisite beauty of the whole, nor the 
suitability of the robe to the wearer. 

"Art thou then content, my sister V 3 said 
Cecelia, faintly smiling at the eagerness with 
which Catherine conned each minor detail, touch- 
ing and re-touching, till at length finding no more 
to do, she stepped a little backward to survey the 
whole. 

" I should be content, and more than pleased, 
if I could see thee smile again as thou didst at 
Thornbury. Abergavenny told me that, to-night, 
which an Cecily but knew it she would carry her 
bravely !" 

" Kay then, tell me, Kate." 

" There will be one at these revels, chivalrous 
as a knight of old Chaucer's days, handsome, 
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good, and brave, one whom a smile such as thou 
could bestow, a token of thy favour, a glove, a 
sleeve-knot, a flower from thy hand, would raise 
from earth to Paradise !" 

" Thou art dreaming, Catherine," said Cecelia 
blushing brightly, as one image and one thought 
rose to her mind. 

" She has seen it, then," murmured Catherine 
to herself, " seen the undisguised admiration which 
Abergavenny and I both marked. Good manage- 
ment on my part, and as little to her as I can 
keep me from betraying, and all will go well. 
The Dukes of Buckingham and Suffolk may well 
court the scheme. He of whom we speak," she 
added aloud, unable to resist the opportunity, 
" is a sweet rhymer, and hath found an inspiration 
for his verses and his wit." 

Cecelia's roses faded, she comprehended now; 

" Catherine," she said, with a sweet, sad smile, 
whose source the brilliant dame of Abergavenny 
might not fathom, " this is a strange world and a 
weary. I would I were " 

" At Thornbury ! of course, at Thornbury I" 
said her sister with vexed scorn. " Foolish child ! 
But an thou knowest not what is best for thee, 
thou must learn of me erstwhile. What ! pine for 
damp brakes and leafless groves, unlettered 
peasants, and knavish dependants, when a court 
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life, the queen's favour, thy sister's counsel, all 
are thine, and one well worthy of thy regard, 
worthy even to match with the Bohuns, wearieth 
for a look from thee ! Tush, child, no more of 
such follies \" 

Lady Abergavenny spoke sharply, hoping 
thereby to awaken a spark of the quick fire, in 
other days so ready at retort, and wishing to 
arouse the proud young spirit she thought so like 
her own. But, instead, two crystal tears stood 
trembling in Cecelia's eyes. Impatient of what 
she thought childish nonsense, Catherine would 
have said more, but at this instant her page ap- 
peared, to say — 

" Madame, the queen is about to leave her 
chamber, and calleth for you. Please you to attend 
her grace. Also, my lord seeks you in haste." 

Lord Abergavenny, just arrived from his own 
house in Westminster, was at this moment ascend- 
ing the private stairs communicating with his 
wife's apartments. 

" Catherine," he whispered, drawing her aside, 
"look well* to thy sister; our schemes are like to 
be all marred. The Duke of Buckingham hath 
arrived in town, and is lodging at the Rose. 
Keep it secret. Gerald Brandon is below, in rap- 
tures about Cecelia. I trust she will not chafe 
him, more than ever is it needful now." 
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Sounds of sweet music in the adjoining gal- 
lery announced the approach of the king and 
queen. Cecelia and her sister mingled with the 
bevy of fair ladies who followed them, while Lord 
Abergavenny descended to join the guests assem- 
bling below. 

The banquet was served, the ceremony of 
tasting the dishes had been concluded with the 
usual forms, and the guests were being seated in 
strict order of precedence, when the lord cham- 
berlain, approaching King Henry, whispered 
somewhat in his ear. Thereat a dark frown 
gathered on the king's brow, dispersing itself 
almost instantly beneath a broad smile and the 
genial manner which Henry could so easily feign 
at will. 

" Bid him enter immediately!" he exclaimed 
aloud. " What, sir ! the Lord High Constable of 
England to tarry without, while thou seest the 
tasters to an end of their devoir, and hearest my 
Lord of York throughout his benediction of our 
repast, ere thou couldest bethink thee to advise 
us of so honourable (though, in good sooth, so 
unlooked for) a guest ! Begone, and instantly 
bid him welcome !" 

All eyes were turned to the door, the dishes 
stood untasted, attendants, mute and motionless, 
waited the signal to proffer service, while the 
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Duke of Buckingham, undaunted and unabashed, 
advanced with all his courtly grace and nobility 
of aspect to the king's chair. 

Most of those present, unskilled in the royal 
physiognomy, and observing the studied cordiality 
of the king's welcome, marvelled at the reticent 
though reverential manner in which the duke re- 
sponded. Lord Abergavenny, more experienced, 
marked carefully the countenance of Wolsey, 
whose eye was fixed on the king. 

At first a lowering gloom overhung the pre- 
late's brow, which gradually smoothed into com- 
placency as his furtive glance read quickly those 
unmistakeable signs in the royal demeanour which 
he knew so intimately, enigmas though they were 
to the many. From this Abergavenny gathered 
that Wolsey knew the king's cordiality to be 
assumed, and that beneath that smiling treacher- 
ous mask lurked sinister intents over which the 
cardinal triumphed. 

The festive hours went swiftly by. The duke, 
popular and beloved, began to unbend to the 
kindness of many friendly welcomes. Before the 
sunshine of the royal countenance his reserve 
quickly melted, as his unsuspicious placable, soul 
now rejected the harsh doubts and angry feelings 
which had urged him up to London. The matter 
of Sir William Bulmer could doubtless be ex- 
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plained away. Abergavenny's friendly fears had 
been officious and out-sped their cause. The 
king could bear no malice since he had made his 
reception so honourably marked in the sight of 
the whole court. Thus reasoned the princely 
duke, and as he did so expanded more and more 
in charity with all, while the glow of his own 
generous heart diffused itself around, making his 
welcome double. 

Could the guests at that royal banquet have 
beheld the sheathless sword that hung above his 
head, how would their mirth have changed to 
horror and dismay ! 

The queen and her ladies being now about to 
retire, the guests rose, and, in accordance with old 
custom, the Duke of Buckingham, with a napkin 
of lawn upon his arm, proceeded to pour scented 
rose-water from a silver ewer into a costly en- 
graved basin of the same, and presented it to the 
king to dip his hands therein. 

" Methinks," said Henry, with his most en- 
chanting smile, " old times are come again ! Our 
dear Lord Constable, long absent from our court, 
suddenly re'appeareth unawares, like some rare 
constellation, dazzling the eyes of men, and 
shedding unwonted influences around !" 

" Tour majesty had ever a ready wit, and a 
kindlier heart/' replied the smiling duke. 
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" The king doth well to address his grace of 
Buckingham in the language of the stars/' said a 
soft mellifluous voice close by, whose rich music 
rang hate and discord in the ears of the duke, 
causing him to start as if stung by an adder. 

' ' Wherefore so, my lord ?" said the king, 
casting a glance over his shoulder where the 
portly cardinal stood in gorgeous array of crimson 
and lace. 

" Methinks your majesty did yourself inform 
me of a learned sage who maketh one of the 
happy family at Thornbury, and who is reputed 
to read the stars," answered Wolsey in the same 
mellow accents. 

Buckingham, standing beside the king's chair, 
with his back to the cardinal, turned deadly pale 
as he heard these words, but took no further 
note. 

" F faith," continued Henry, aware of the by- 
play, and enjoying the scene. " F faith, it must be 
an absorbing science to watch and listen for the 
star-voices, though my lord cardinal, being a 
churchman, doth count it forbidden lore. What 
say you, my lord duke ?" 

" I have heard say that it is so, an it please 
your highness." 

" But it doth not please us," said King Henry 
sternly ; then added smiling, " in especial, as a 
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consequence thereof we have been too long de- 
barred a sight of the goodliest lovely countenance 
we have for long beheld at court. The Lady 
Cecelia Bohun hath taken captive all our hearts, 
my Lord of Buckingham." 

" Tour majesty condescends to speak graci- 
ously to a father of his child," said the duke with 
frank pleasure. 

"The same star-begotten love of seclusion 
we mark as the cause of my Lord Stafford's ab- 
sence from among us— our godson we remind 
your grace, and a right proper and well favoured 
youth if report speaks truth; one, moreover, 
of talent, and whom as one of our high nobility, 
the son of our very good friend and trusty coun- 
sellor in other days, it would pleasure us to see 
learning loyalty and other courtly lessons near 
the throne." 

" His grace of Buckingham hath other tutors 
for his heir," said Wolsey with a sneer. c ' Those 
whom we look upon as mirrors of every grace and 
manly virtue, cannot unfortunately add thereto 
the study and acquaintance of forbidden lore." 

As he spoke these words, while the king yet 
dallied with the lawn towel, delighted to prolong 
the scene, Wolsey advanced a step, drew off his 
rings, which together with his scarlet gloves he 
gave to a page to hold, and ere the duke was aware 
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of his intention, dipped his hands into the basin 
which Henry had just relinquished. 

Stung to the quick by the insult, and boiling 
over with suppressed wrath, the duke, prompted 
by an instantaneous impulse, dextrously spilled the 
greater portion of the water down the smooth 
satin drapery, and upon the foot which the cardi- 
nal had advanced beyond the hem of his robe, 
filling the jewelled and embroidered shoe with the 
cold libation. 

King Henry, who saw and understood the 
whole, laughed a pitiless laugh of unrestrained 
merriment as he witnessed the discomfiture of the 
angry prelate, and laying his hand on the shoul- 
der of the new ambassador, quitted the hall. 

" I have a good memory, my Lord Duke of 
Buckingham, and beshrew me " 

But the duke, handing the half-emptied basin 
to an attendant, had slowly betaken him to the 
other side of the hall, where, as if nothing had 
befallen, he was engaged in easy converse with 
several of his friends. 

" Now, by the Holy Eood !" added the in- 
censed and vindictive cardinal, " an I sit not on 
thy skirts, proud imbecile, may I never wear the 
triple crown !" 

As he said these words with bitter emphasis, 
Buckingham turned and met the cardinal's malig- 
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nant glance fixed upon him in deadly hate, a 
glance whose import was legible to read, though 
blinded by the king's suave manner, he then on- 
derstood it not in full. 

The company now dispersed in various groups 
through the royal apartments, while the king and 
queen, the cardinal, and the imperial ambassador 
sat in a middle chamber listening to some rare 
music which the cardinal had himself provided, 
and reviewing as it were the glittering crowd con- 
tinually moving to and fro before them. This 
hour of relaxation had been eagerly desired by 
Eustace Courtenay, who now sped from room to 
room, seeking her whom he desired to see. 

At length he came to a small chamber adjoin- 
ing the great hall, where the queen's ladies were 
wont to sit and work. It was but dimly lighted, 
and its deep bay window, looking out on the river, 
was uncurtained and dark. A figure stood 
therein clad in white robes, whereon the glim- 
mering of the single lamp lit a pale lustre which 
appeared almost unearthly in the gloom. 

" Thank heaven, I have found thee!" ex- 
claimed the young man, rushing forward. *' Speak 
to me, sweet Cecily ! Why weepest thou ? Tell 
me then what hath cost thee tears ?" 

" Oh, Eustace, my father ! tell me of my 
father ! Why, why did he come hither to meet 
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his doom? To his doom, Eustace !" and she 
sobbed in a paroxysm of weeping. 

With loving words and tender kindness he 
besought her to be calm. 

"Thou knowest yet more?" she said at 
length, recalling the resolution which had melted 
before her fears. "I will not weep; see, my 
tears are dried at their spring ! Tell me all." 

"I know thy gentle spirit can be brave as well 
as tender. Thou shalt hear all I have to tell, thy 
wit is readier than mine, perchance thou wilt be 
able to devise somewhat." He bent forward to 
whisper in her ear until the rings of her silken 
hair almost touched his cheek. 

" The cardinal hath sworn by the Eood to sit 
upon thy father's skirts. He will keep his pro- 
mise with swift vengeance. The duke must be 
warned, tell me but where to find him. Will he 
lodge to night with the Lord Abergavenny? I 
will seek him there." 

" To the Eose, to the Eose, good Eustace ! 
My father's house in the Ohepe ! Doubtless he 
hath come there with his following. Do thou 

but seek him there, and tell him ; but nay/' 

she added suddenly, " I prithee pardon me. Why 
shouldst thou be embroiled, and lose perchance 
thine office, and thy hope of promotion therein? 
I will not have thee go. Would that I were a 

T 
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man! 19 she cried clasping her hands. "Yet being 
but a fragile woman I will do what in me lies." 

"Mine own sweet Cecily!" said Courtenay, 
taking her hand in his, "have I not sworn to 
give np all for thee ? Nay, did I not in truth 
enter this service trusting to serve thee best by 
doing so ? I will not suffer thee to tread the vile 
streets of London, unprotected and alone. When 
midnight comes I am released from my attend- 
ance, then will I hie me to the duke, and do thine 
errand. I warrant me he shall leave London with 
the dawn/' 

"Alas ! how little thou knowest my father !" 
she exclaimed. "No, good Eustace, thou art 
kind and true, and I undervalue not thy sympathy, 
but thou canst not avail. Do me, however, this 
much grace; seek my Lord Abergavenny, tell him 
all thou knowest. He will himself be with the 
duke to-night. Delay not then. Adieu/' 

Her calm, sad manner restrained his impetuous 
reply. To serve her truly he must do her bidding 
without words ; therefore bending low to kiss the 
little hand she did not withhold, he departed on his 
errand. 

As he repassed the hall, he met Cavendish, 
the cardinal's gentleman-usher, hurrying along on 
some commission. 

"Thou art about my Lord of York ?" he said, 
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" Courtenay, as I think ? Ay, a trusty youth, as 
I remember me. Do mine errand, good Courte- 
nay. Take this ring to his grace, and say it fell 
unawares into yonder silver basin, after the ban- 
quet, and was but now restored to me by a won- 
drous honest page. Stay, if the king be speak- 
ing with his grace wait aside till there be silence 
between them." 

Vexed at the delay, but unable to help him- 
self, Eustace entered the music-hall. There he 
at once beheld Wolsey standing by the king's 
chair, bending down ever and anon to speak in 
confidential tones, or to listen with feigned defer- 
ence to the royal words. 

Eustace approached near enough to catch the 
prelate's eye, but discreetly out of hearing of 
state secrets. Suddenly the cardinal beckoned 
him to come nearer, saying — 

"This young man can inform your majesty 
better than I, an it "please you to converse with 
him, while I seek my Lord of Norfolk yonder." 

" Ha ! a proper youth/' said the king, survey- 
ing the handsome countenance of the young man 
with a critical observance. " Debonnair withal, 
and of goodly proportions. My Lord of York 
hath a shrewd eye for beauty, and his taste is 
never at fault." 

Then after a moment's embarrassing silence 
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which, seemed an age to the impatient subject of 
the royal scrutiny, he added— 

" I hear thou art familiar with a place in our 
dominions called Thornbury, and its inhabitants. 
Knowest thou aught of one Hopkins, an impostor 
fellow, in the guise of a priest, who I have heard 
say is on familar terms in that household ? Answer 
straightly, young man." 

Eustace tingled from head to foot with indig- 
nation. 

What i had he, the inheritor of a proud an- 
cestry, sunk so low as to be expected to turn 
informer against those whom he had once held his 
warmest friends ! Not if his life were the forfeit 
of refusal. 

" Come, young sir," said the king frowning ; 
" an answer to our question needs but little delay ." 

€€ May it please your highness, I have seen 
Father Nicholas Hopkins, but for aught concern- 
ing him I know nothing." 

" Trifle not, boy !" said the king in a low voiec 
of anger. " Tell me, hath not the Duke of Buck- 
ingham held frequent parley with this fellow in an 
upper chamber, star-gazing ?" 

" I cannot tell, an it please your majesty." 

" Cannot ! By the beard of St. Peter, but 
thou shalt tell me, sirrah, and that quickly 1" 

"Gracious sovereign, " said Courtenay, "1 
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have lived days and weeks at Thornbury; the 
Duke and Duchess of Buckingham were my 
father's friends, their children mine ; can I, then, 
willingly, say aught that might be to their harm ? 
Can I act the spy on those who showed me only 
kindness ? And in truth, if I would, I could not, 
for I know nothing of what your grace inquires." 

" And if thou couldest, thou wouldest not tell 
me — ha V 9 

At this moment, fortunately for Eustace, the 
cardinal returned, and whispered in the king's 
ear tidings apparently of import. 

" What ! all three ? F faith, my lord arch- 
bishop, thy sleuth hounds have been speedy on 
the track. Hopkins, thou sayest, De la Court, 
the chaplain, and this Gilbert Perk, secretary or 
confidential repositor of secrets/' said the king, 
referring to a paper in Wolsey's hand. 

" My messengers but obeyed your highness's 
behest as I understood it, in the prompt execution 
of their duty," said Wolsey, somewhat nettled at 
the framing of the king's speech, and beckoning 
to Eustace with his hand, he dismissed him. 

By this time the guests were dispersing. Lord 
Abergavenny and the duke had both departed, 
and Eustace, after searching through the apart- 
ments in anxiety and fear, was at length sum- 
moned to his post to attend the great cardinal on 
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his return to York Place. As Eustace arranged 
the cushions in the stern of the barge and drew 
the curtained awning round the prelate's seat, he 
said in a stern voice— 

" Thou hast angered the king young man, 
when to pleasure him had made thy fortune. An- 
gered him, and that so greatly, that neither will 
he nor I forget it soon. It is well for thee that 
the good lord, thy father, hath claim on my in- 
dulgent forbearance, or the headstrong folly of his 
son had cost him the heartache/' 

Whilst Eustace Courtenay, strangely imper- 
vious to the dread of the king's displeasure or 
that of the cardinal his master, was turning in his 
mind how he might most effectually redeem his 
promise and find Lord Abergavenny, the cardinal 
and his train overtook the Duke of Norfolk and 
his retainers. In the parley that ensued Eustace 
perceived a cloaked and muffled figure avoiding 
as much as possible the blaze of the torches, and 
endeavouring to pass unobserved through the 
noisy throng that filled to overflowing the narrow 
crowded streets. It was Lord Abergavenny him- 
self, on his way to the Eose. To approach and 
warn him was the work of an instant, and to his 
other intelligence Eustace could now add the omi- 
nous tidings he had so lately overheard of the 
capture of three confidential members of the 
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duke's household, who had it in their power to 
criminate him seriously. 

To the perplexity and grief of his son-in-law, 
the Duke of Buckingham remained immoveable to 
all arguments. No persuasion could convince him 
of his danger, nor induce him to leave London 
before he had again seen the king. He would 
not so mistrust his highness, especially after the 
reception of last night. All-powerful as the car- 
dinal was, he would not dare touch a noble in 
whose veins the blood royal mingled. " Rather 
will I go to Greenwich to-morrow morn," said 
the duke, " and see King Henry face to face. 
Apart from Wolsey, he can be just, and generous 
too." 

The two nobles and the few attached friends 
of Buckingham, who had joined them, sat together 
so long that daylight dawned upon their confe- 
rence, and almost as soon as it was light a special 
messenger in the king's livery arrived to summon 
the duke that morning to Greenwich. 

" Ah," said Buckingham, smiling on his 
friends, " here cometh the peace harbinger. Dis- 
miss your fears, my lords, with the hours of dark 
night. The star of the De Bohuns is yet in the 
ascendant !" 

Lord Abergavenny looked grave, but inspired 
by the duke's confidence they rose to accompany 
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him as far as Westminster, whence he would take 
boat down the river. 

Whilst the sunrise broke tardily over London, 
the Duke of Buckingham, attiring himself with his 
wonted magnificence, set forward to Lord Aber- 
gavenny's house, intending to breakfast there, and 
to leave for Greenwich so as to reach the palace 
about noon. He rode slowly, followed by his 
friends and personal train, his noble presence and 
princely demeanour no whit abashed by the un- 
certainty of his fate. As he passed along the 
streets, there were few indeed who did not greet 
him kindly and with a reverent courtesy. He was 
eminently a popular favourite, and knew the way 
to gain hearts and to keep them. Caps flew into 
the air, fair faces peeped through open lattices 
smiling as he went. 

" God save the noble Buckingham I" 

€€ God be with your grace \" 

" Save your kind lordship !" 

" The duke is among us again 1 Welcome to 
your grace !" 

Cries such as these were audible on every side. 
All the way he went seemed strewn with flowery 
benisons that must surely bring good fruit, and 
the air rang musical with words of kindly cheer. 
None ever prized such signs more truly than did 
Buckingham, and his warm, kind heart responded 
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to them well. His enemies caught at the fact, 
and turning it to his condemnation accused him 
of intriguing against his king. Those only who 
had felt his wide-spread bounty, his open hand, 
his liberal charity, knew the glad beneficence with 
which he did a kindly or a merciful action, and 
the generosity which was surely worthy a better 
name than " far-sighted ambition." 

Abergavenny House stood in the suburb of 
Westminster, and in fit humour for the hospi- 
tality of the morning meal the nobles drew bridle 
at its gates. 

" At another time than this," said Lord Aber- 
gavenny, smiling, " I had been better able to 
welcome your lordships becomingly ; but my wife 
and sister are in attendance on the queen, and my 
household lacks oversight. Such poor fare as can 
hastily be served, I trust you will partake of with 
good appetite." 

As soon as the bountiful repast thus under- 
rated was over, thpse present bade the duke fare- 
well, bidding him be of good cheer, and wishing 
him happy issue out of his present difficulties, his 
matters speedily set to rights, and himself fully 
reinstated in the king's favour. 

t€ Eeinstated in what I never lost of mine own 
doing, my lords. I know full well that ye are all 
of my persuasion, an ye had need to speak your 
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minds as I have. The time will yet come when 
yonder over-blown scarlet poppy shall cease to 
poison the air at court, and wither in the fierce- 
ness of that son in whose beams it now so proudly 
flaunteth." 

Left alone, the Duke of Buckingham walked 
impatiently to and fro. 

" I brave it out," he muttered, " and will do; 
but in truth forebodings press heavily on me. 
This year was to bring some great event. What 
if the change be death ? Yet Henry hath an open 
heart. He would not be unjust. He will remember 
old times : Penshurst, when he said my sons and 
daughters and my wide domain were a heritage 
fairer than his, with none to follow him. He will 
call to mind mine ancient blood, my loyalty; 
how he raised me to the highest step below the 
throne, and gave me back the Constable's staff, 
the inheritance of my houfce/" 

While yet he mused a light foot crossed the 
floor, a hand was on his sleeve, and turning, Cecily 
was folded in his arms. But could this indeed 
be Cecily, his darling? She, who left Thornbury 
a few short months ago so radiantly beautiful? 
This pale sad face, these tearful eyes, could they 
be Cecily's ? 

" I have come," she said, u come to thee at 
last ! Now will I never leave thee more till we 
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are safe at Tliornbury once again, and all these 
troubles are at rest. Promise that I shall be with 
thee, my father, and near thee always V 9 

"What, sweet !" cried the duke, in the cheeriest 
tones he could feign, " leave London, and thy 
sister, and the court gaieties, and all these love- 
lorn gallants of whom Abergavenny tells me such 
tales of devotion, duelling, envy, despair, and 
hope ! Leave all these enchantments for Thorn- 
bury and the dull country, and to cheer thy old 
father's heart !" 

" Even so, my father, and think I gain by the 
exchange." 

" Thou shall do as seemeth pleasant and good 
to thee, mine darling. But for the plresent thou 
shalt abide here. I must to the river, for there 
sounds the Abbey chime. I had need keep tryst 
with the king to-day. Farewell, sweet lilybell." 

" Nay, my father," she said quietly, drawing 
her wimple closer round her face, " where thou 
goest I will go." 

The duke made no reply, for his voice failed 
him now, and hand in hand with overflowing 
hearts they joined Lord Abergavenny in the court 
below, and proceeded to the river, where the duke's 
barge had been ordered to await him. 

For some time they sailed down the stream in 
silence, each wrapped in painful musings. 
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"Wherefore so grave, fair son?" said the 
duke, arousing himself at length. 

te Sad news again, my lord. Sir Andrew 
Knevett is a prisoner." 

" "What, my cousin Knevett ! He who was 
my steward at Penshurst, till the cry of his 
oppression, ai)d the villany he exercised in his 
office, reached mine ears ? Alas ! Abergavenny, 
this is the worst omen yet. He oweth me ven- 
geance for his discharge." 

Again the duke would have fallen into reverie, 
but the pale, wistful face of Cecelia caught his 
eye. To think of her, and tend her, now occupied 
his care opportunely. It pitied him to see her 
pale with sleepless vigils for his sake. She 
seemed the mournful shadow of his coming doom. 
As they passed York Place, howeveV, his wander- 
ing thoughts recalled themselves. 

"Stay !" he cried, glancing defiantly at the 
stately building, where thronging menials ran 
hither and thither in endless succession. " Stay 
your oars, men ! I will to my lord cardinal's 
levee as I pass." 

In vain Cecelia prayed him to desist. In vain 
Lord Abergavenny foretold his bootless errand. 
The barge was moored at the water-gate, and the 
Duke of Buckingham stepped ashore. 

" Let my lord cardinal be aware that we desire 
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to visit him on our way to Greenwich," said the 
duke, in commanding tones, as an equerry at- 
tended his summons. 

Ten minutes' delay had done their work of 
irritation and proud anger, when the cardinal's 
chamberlain approached with profound obeisance. 

"My lord archbishop craves forgiveness of 
your grace, but indisposition detaineth him long 
abed this morning, and he is fain to excuse him- 
self to your excellency." 

" Is it so, indeed?" said the duke, with angry 
emphasis ; " then commend me to thy master, and 
say I wish him no worse ill than abideth with 
him now ; and I take the stings of conscience to 
be the worst pain a man hath to bear withal." 

t€ Do my lord cardinal the favour to partake of 
a cup of wine, if your good lordship will so far 
condescend. None ever leave York Place with- 
out the grace-cup. Courtenay, do thou attend 
the Duke of Buckingham, and broach a flask of 
the choice canary ." 

" What, Eustace Courtenay ! and in this ser- 
vice?" exclaimed the duke, as they were descend- 
ing the steps together. "No marvel I missed 
thee from Thornbury. Nay, but thy father's son 
might have tarried to say farewell, methinks !" 

" Oh ! my lord duke," said Eustace, colouring 
with emotion, "did you but know what it cost 
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me to depart without, you would spare me re- 
proach. But of this anon/' 

When they reached the boat, Cecelia was 
standing in the prow, watching eagerly for her 
father. As Eustace saluted her, she stretched 
her hand in greeting; he felt that she pressed 
something on his palm while so doing. 

It was an hour afterwards when, free from 
prying and curious eyes, he found opportunity to 
unfold it. On a leaf from her tablets, pencilled 
hastily while the duke lingered on shore, she had 
written, " Good Eustace, dear and kind friend, I 
know too well my father's destination. I will 
never leave him more. Thou canst give' no aid, 
and wilt only do thee harm, therefore intermeddle 
not with our cause, which is in the hands of God. 
If some day thou shalt see my mother and my 
brother, commend me lovingly to both. From 
one who knoweth well to value thy goodness in 
her time of sorrow. Fare thee well." 

Years after, when Eustace Courtenay fell in 
fight for the sake of "Queen Jane, whose cause 
he espoused, these few lines, sewn carefully in a 
small silken bag, were found in the faithful rest- 
ing-place whence the life-blood issuing dyed them 
with his heart's blood. 

The duke's eyes were now folly opened to his 
danger; what all had seen before, was at length 
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made plain to him. He sat calm and grave, with 
his daughter's hand in his, and the certainty of 
his doom upon him. 

" Abergavenny," he said, "thou hast been 
too good to me at this time. I pity most to drag 
thee after me down hill. Stay now the barge, 
and land ashore. Leave me to my fate. Why 
shouldest thou be another victim ?" 

" Content you, my lord'. What ! a Neville 
forswear himself to a friend in adversity? How, 
then, of Catherine? What greeting should I 
have from my wife if I forsake her father in his 
hour of need. But how is this ? They stop the 
barge ! Now, men, bend to your oars," he cried, 
pulling aside the curtains behind them ; " we are 
in haste to reach the palace at noon." 

" An it please your lordships, we are signalled 
from the shore," said one of the men. 

" As I live," cried another, " there be soldiers, 
and the captain is signing us to pull in." 

" Sir Henry Marney," said the duke, in a 
calm voice. " All is now clear. The play is nigh 
played out." 

As the barge drew to the river's brink, the 
captain of the king's guard advanced, and firmly, 
yet with a manifest reluctance in his manner, laid 
his hand on the duke's shoulder, and arrested 
him in the king's name. 
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t€ Cecily/* said her father, turning sorrowfully 
towards her, " there is yet time. Consider welL 
Thou mayest return unharmed to thy sister's care. 
See these rough soldiers, how canst thou ride 
through London thus attended, a mark for curious 
eyes ? Go home, my child/' 

" Nay, my father, nay," she said, clasping his 
hand with both hers, and turning to the officer, 
added, " Sir Henry Harney, thou hast been an 
honoured guest at my father's table, and I have 
known thee since I was but a child; thou wilt 
not refuse me, now, this little boon — to go with, 
the duke." 

"Whither are we bound?" inquired Buck- 
ingham. 

" To the Tower, my lord. Sweet Lady Cecily, 
I conjure thee, consider twice. So soon as I shall 
have escorted my lord your father thitherwards, 
mine office is discharged ; I may never see him 
more ; and I could not aid him were I to give 
my life in his behalf." 

" I thank thee, good Sir Henry. I do but 
ask thee to stretch thy power so far as to lend 
me a horse to the Tower. Befuse me not thus 
much, I pray you. 

" Then, farewell, Abergavenny," said the duke, 
turning to his son-in-law. " I commend me at 
thy hands to Catherine, my " 
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Alas, my lord duke/' said Marney, " fare- 
wells need not be spoken between yo, yet. My 
orders are to arrest the Lord Abergavenny like- 
wise, and to lodge him in the Tower/* 

The two nobles regarded each other in silence. 
The duke, pierced with deep sorrow by this second 
blow, and touched by the devotion of his children, 
felt at that moment in all its misery the ruin which 
had fallen upon his house. 

Prompt to ire, and quick to resent an injury, 
at the thought of his great triumphant enemy 
his impulsive anger leaped in throbbing flames of 
wrath, knowing who had brought him to this 
pass. 

But all through the streets of London, crowds 
clustered round him with eager sympathy, many 
of whom had seen him ride forth that morning in 
bravery and freedom, surrounded by his friends. 
Their well-meant, kindly speeches, their indigna- 
tion at his unjust fate, their ready tears, all soothed 
the duke's hot anger, and turned it to softer feel- 
ings. Their respectful tenderness too for the 
young fair girl who rode beside him with a face 
so mournful, showed how little she need fear 
molestation or annoyance, who rather commanded 
unrestrained applause from the rough crowd that 
lauded her devotion to the skies. 

All down Thames Street, amid increasing mul- 
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titudes, the procession slowly wended; till at last 
the Tower was reached. Here, taking leave of 
Sir Henry Marney with courtesy and goodwill, 
the duke and his daughter were conveyed to an 
upper chamber in the White Tower, while Lord 
Abergavenny, embracing them as for a farewell 
which none could say was not a final one, departed 
under escort in an opposite direction. 

Here, for seven long weeks, that seemed an 
age, the Duke of Buckingham and his daughter 
dwelt, the sad monotony of their lives varied by 
daily expectation of the impending trial. Once 
only Catherine was permitted to see them ; and 
from her they learned how it had been contrived 
that of all the peers of England who should have 
sat in judgment on the Lord High Constable, only 
the Duke of Suffolk, the Marquis of Dorset, seven 
earls, and twelve barons would be present, and of 
these many were Wolsey's sworn friends. The 
old Earl of Northumberland, father-in-law of the 
duke, had long been removed out of the way, 
and was then a prisoner in the Tower, while the 
Earl of Surrey had been despatched to Ireland, 
and others connected by marriage or relationship, 
interest, friendship, or gratitude, with " princely 
Buckingham," had been carefully put aside on 
one device or another. 

Daily, Cecelia expected to be summoned away, 
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arid forbidden to remain with- her father. But 
the order never came. It was told them that 
some one had moved the cardinal to petition the 
Tang's forbearance in the matter ; Cavendish, his 
grace's gentleman usher, had, it was said, en- 
treated this indulgence at the instance of Sir 
Henry Marney ; but Cecelia knew who had moved 
Sir Henry for her sake, and remembered him in 
her prayers. 

Living in the close chamber, with its thick 
walls, and little chance of air, wrought deadly 
work on her delicate frame. She who was wont 
to live abroad at Thornbury, wild as the wood 
squirrels, and unfettered as the birds, now felt in 
the very sources of life the loss of her native, 
freedom. As the springtide advanced, from the 
narrow high-barred windows she watched the 
Surrey fields grow green, and the young leaves 
bursting into bloom; doubtless her thoughts 
would often fly to those remembered scenes, to 
the happy childhood, but yesterday a reality, as 
if she had dreamed of all its joys, and awakened 
suddenly to find herself old before her time, and 
worn with imprisonment and care. Yet of all 
this inward change her father knew nothing — 
knew her only as she seemed to him, content and 
cheerful, the light of these hours of darkness. 
Once, when he thought her pale and wan, he 
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petitioned the lieutenant, Kingstone, to let her 
taste the air on the ramparts of the Tower. 

The change, and unwonted fatigue, the sight 
of the far-stretching landscape all sunny in the 
glow of early spring, melted her sadness to tears ; 
she was alone, and need ,not hide them. Presently 
she heard light footsteps ascending the stone 
stairs, and hastily strove to recover her compo- 
sure, when she beheld standing by her knee a 
little child, Master Kingstone's daughter, who 
had climbed thus far unwatched. Seeing this 
gentle lady all in tears, she pressed closely to her 
side, and put her round warm hand into those 
pale fingers, so thin and wasted, which hung list- 
less in the lady's lap. 

" Must you always weep, madam ?" said the 
child, " always ? may you never be glad like me ? 
See what I will give to cheer thee •!" 

She opened the other rosy hand, and showed 
a flower bulb clasped therein. 

"It will grow even in the dark prisons," she 
said, with open eyes and grave countenance, point- 
ing below. " Once I gave some to a tall, kind lord, 
who lived down there, and who loved to see me 
every day when my father would take me to his pri- 
son. They grew into fair flowers. He said an angel 
brought them ; and he kept them always, until one 
morning" — and she drew nearer to whisper sadly 
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— " one morning they took him out. He told me 
he was going to heaven, up there ; and he never 
came back any more." 

Hereupon the little one's father appeared to 
say Cecelia's hour had expired. He smiled to 
see the child seated in her lap. 

" What do they call thee down below?" he said, 
stroking her sunny curls from her sweet baby face. 

" They call me the c Prisoners' Sunshine,' " she 
answered smiling, as he lifted her in his arms, and 
looking round to see if her new friend followed. 
So the hyacinth bulb was planted, and beguiled 
many a pleasant moment for Cecelia, to whom a 
flower was as a living thing. The first week of 
May advanced to its close. Kumours from with- 
out reached the duke that his time was at hand. 

How brave he was, and how patient he be- 
came. He, once so impetuous and hot, was calm 
and resigned, and in all things endeavouring to 
shape himself and his remaining life to the end 
that must come. He wrote much, and read more. 

4 

He was so changed that, whereas he had once 
lived only in a restless craving for knowledge of the 
future, he was now content to see each day close 
unknowing what might befall on the morrow, 
whether life or death, long imprisonment, or free 
pardon. Cecelia was his unspeakable comfort. 
They lived as it were out beyond the present, look- 
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ing through all sorrow to the perfection of that 
rest which looked fairer, brighter, and more peace- 
ful for the uncertainty of each day's existence ; to 
the joy of that other world which seemed to them 
so real. Thus, in uncomplaining patience, she 
wore her life away, while the slender frame became 
the shadow of itself, as her bright and purified 
spirit fluttered nearer and nearer to the light. 

At length the fatal summons came. On the 
13 th May, the Duke of JBuckingham was arraigned 
for high treason before his peers. Three days the 
trial lasted — grim mockery of a trial, the sentence 
on which was already adjudged ere the prisoner 
appeared, or the accusers gave evidence! The 
duke's behaviour throughout was characteristic. 

He beheld, as his judge, the Duke of Norfolk, 
allied to him by the intermarriage of their chil- 
dren; but no word of reproach escaped his lips. He 
noted the absence of those whom he had a right 
to expect should appear, if not in his behalf, at 
least on the side of impartial justice ; but he made 
no comment. He could well trace the influence 
which had worked out each incident of his ruin ; 
yet he had long ceased to utter wrath and bitter- 
ness against his powerful relentless foe. 

Once only the fiery spirit blazed out in' vehe- 
ment indignation, when, on the third day of his 
trial, being convicted on the pitiful treachery of his 
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dependants, the Duke of Norfolk pronounced his 
final sentence,, found him guilty of high treason 
against the king's majesty, and condemned him 
to a traitor's ignominious death. 

" My lord of Norfolk !" cried the duke, with 
passionate heat, "you have said to me as a traitor 
should be said unto, but I was never one !" 

Silence fell on all present. Perhaps, since it 
is recorded that the Duke of Norfolk, 

*' Albeit unused the melting mood, 
Dropped tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gums," 

it may be inferred that few amongst the fore- 
sworn and perjured peers who concurred in the 
unjust doom, were incapable of feeling some 
touch of shame, remorse, or pity, when, after a 
few moments spent in calming his emotion, 
Buckingham raised his head from his folded 
arms, and turning his pale noble countenance full 
on the assembly, in a distinct, unfaltering voice, 
spoke thus : — 

" My lords, I nothing malign ye for what ye 
• have done to me ; but may the Eternal God for- 
give you my death, as I do. I will never sue to 
the king for my life. Howbeit, he is a gracious 
prince, and more grace may come from him than 
I shall ask for. My lords, and all my fellows, I 
desire ye to pray for me." 
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With these words lie quitted the hall, escorted 
by a company of the king's guard ; the headsman 
preceding him bearing the fatal axe with its 
glistening edge turned towards him, signified to 
the agitated and indignant crowd what doom was 
passed on their favourite, " princely Buckingham." 

As he entered his barge to return to the 
Tower by water — so ordered to avoid the dan- 
gerous sympathy of the multitude and the chance 
of an attempt at rescue — the duke perceived Sir 
Henry Marney giving directions to his men to 
draw close the awning and arrange the cushions 
in the prow. 

"Alas! good Sir Henry," he exclaimed, 
sadly, "wherefore all this coil of ceremony? 
What signifies it now ? When I came hither I 
was Duke of Buckingham, now am I but Edward 
Bohun, the poorest wretch alive. A stone dun- 
geon is my palace, and the canopy of state above 
my head must be the entry to the Traitor's Gate. 
God grant me but patience !" 

It was evening when the duke, followed by 
Master Kingstone, mounted the narrow winding 
stair he would descend but once again. The 
door of the chamber was slightly ajar. The 
lieutenant's kindest courtesy attended the lady 
who had won the childish heart of his little " Sun- 
shine," and he had himself invited her forth on 
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the ramparts, to wile away in the fresh air some 
of the heavy laden moments that must make this 
fatal day so long to her. There had Cecelia sat 
for. hours with the child by herside. Once, look- 
ing down on the water, she had seen a barge 
passing by land one of its passengers at the 
Tower wharf; as he loitered slowly past on foot, 
she knew too well whose anxious gaze was turned 
on the grim old fortress, as if seeking some mark 
or sign that he might recognize. 

" It is well he cannot see me," she thought : 
t€ well for him and for me." 

As they descended to her chamber, hand in 

# 

hand, she said to the child, '" Little Sunshine, wilt 
thou do me a kindness ?" 

" A many and a many would I do for thee, thou 
gentle lady 1" answered the child, with smiling 
happy face, looking up through her golden hair. 

Cecelia then tied firmly a small packet con- 
taining a ring of value, which Eustace Courtenay 
knew well, bidding him wear it for her remem- 
brance, and put it in the hand of little Sunshine. 

" Thou shalt give this to thy father, and let 
him, when I go away out of this prison, some 
day — like the kind lord who loved thee and thy 
sweet flowers once — when I go, bid him give this 
to the friend whose name I am writing thereon. 
Dost thou comprehend me, sweet V 
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"I will go now/' said the little one with im- 
patient feet, eager to prove her ability. 

" Then give me a fair good night, thou dear 
child; kiss me now, for I am weary, aweary ! 
Bnt ere thon leave me, see hither ; thon shalt wear 
this, and think of Cecily, thy € sad lady/ as thon 
sayest often, to whom thon gavest flowers and 
sunshine too." 

So saying she took from her throat a small gold 
chain, whereto was hung a diamond heart, and 
clasped it round the child, then kissing the soft fair 
face upturned so lovingly to hers, dismissed her. 

" My Lady Cecily sleeps/' said the lieutenant, 
opening wide the door, and seeing her reclining, 
with closed eyes, in the high-backed resting-chair 
he had himself procured for her; " she hath been 
much on the ramparts to-day." 

"She will wake soon enough for sadness, and all 
too soon for that she hath to hear," replied the duke. 

With little more of parley the lieutenant de- 
parted, the rusty lock was fast again, and the duke 
' and his daughter were alone once more. 

After long musing in silence, his head buried 
in his hands, and feeling in every nerve the 
reaction of the day's terrible excitement, the 
duke at length looked up, and saw the full moon 
high in heaven, shedding its white radiance 
through the narrow uncurtained lattice. 
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" How calm and quiet " — so he mused — " is all 
above, where the fathomless secrets of time and 
eternity are hidden from such presumptuous search 
as mine has been ! May He who calleth the stars 
by their names, receive my soul, forgiven, into the 
sanctuary of His presence, when the axe of the 
headsman shall dissever it from this body. A 
few short hours to live ! Ere this time to-morrow 
all will be over V 

Turning, he beheld the moon's rays falling on 
Cecelia's sweet fair face and recumbent figure. 
One hand hung motionless, the other lay upon an 
open volume which was on her lap. He bent 
down and read therein, " They do rest from their 
labours/' 

Not till that moment had he been fully aware 
how changed she had become during their im- 
prisonment. The brown waving hair, once so 
remarkable for its silken beauty, was pushed 
aside from her thin worn face, and her whole atti- 
tude one of weak and utter weariness. A bitter 
pang shot through his heart, while he thought of 
leaving her alone, so feeble, to struggle with 
adversity and suffering, which must now be the 
heritage of his race. 

" How peacefully she slumbers !" he thought. 
"I fear to awaken her to sorrow from dreams 
which, to see her heavenly smile, must be sweet 
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and fair indeed. Yet the hours are precious; I 
will to my prayers, and then arouse her." 

At the expiration of an hour he again ap- 
proached the sleeper's chair. 

"What, Cecily!" he said, "mine own dear 
comfort ! Cecily ! Awaken, sweet ! Thy father 
hath returned and calleth thee !" 

No answer came. He knelt and took her 
hand. Its clay-cold touch betrayed the truth. 
The angels watching over her slumbers had 
carried her spotless soul to heaven. 

" I. cannot weep for thee, Cecily, my darling ! 
Thou art gone but a while before me. Thou hast 
been mercifully spared the last sharp pang of 
parting. This very coming day we shall meet in 
endless felicity. This, then, is the crown I vainly 
thought of on earth ! This, then, the promised 
diadem whose gems were living fire ! I thank my 
God Who hath made death so easy to us both !" 

So, through the hours of his last night on 
earth, in the calm, serenity of that silent presence, 
the Duke of Buckingham prayed and watched till 
the morning, and awaited the rising of that sun 
whose setting he should never live to see. 



THE END. 
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Volumes, averaging 750 pages. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 

CONTEMPORARY REVIEW (The) : Theological, 

Literary, and Social. 2s. 6d. monthly. 
Vols. I. — XV., already published, 10s. 6d. each. 

DAILY DEVOTIONS FOR CHILDREN. 32mo, 

is. 6d. 

DAILY MEDITATIONS FOR CHILDREN. 
32010, is. 6d. 

DALE'S (R. W.) Week-Day Sermons. New Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

DALTON'S (Wm.) Adventures in the Wilds of 

Abyssinia ; or, The Tiger Prince. With Eight Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

DAVIES' (Emily) The Higher Education of Women. 

Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

DE BURY'S (Baroness Blaze) All for Greed. 

Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. [Nearly Ready, 
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DE GASPARIN'S (Countess) Human Sadness. 

Small 8vo, 5s. 

The Near and the Heavenly 



Horizons. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A Poor Boy. Sewed, 6<L 



DE GUERIN'S (Eugenie) Journal. Cheap Edition. 

Crown 8vo. [In the Press. 

Letters. Cheap Edition. Crown 



8vo. \In the Press* 

DE LIEFDE'S (John) Six Months among the Chari- 
ties of Europe. With Illustrations. Two Vols., post 
8vo, 22s. 

The Postman's Bag. A Story Book 



for Boys and Girls. With Ulustiations. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

The Romance of Charity. With Illus- 



trations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Truth in Tales. Crown 8vo, 5s. 



DE WITT'S (Madame, ne'e Guizot) A French 

Country Family. Translated by the Author of "John 
Halifax." With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

DENISON'S (E. B., LL.B., Q.C., F.R.A.S., &c.) 

Life of Bishop Lonsdale. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

DICKSEE'S (J. R.) School Perspective. A Pro- 
gressive Course ot Instruction in Linear Perspective. 
8vo, 5s. 

D ODD'S (G.) Dictionary of Manufactures. Post 8vo, 
5*. 

DRESSER'S (C.) Rudiments of Botany, Structural 

and Physiological. Being an Introduction to the Study 
of the Vegetable Kingdom. With numerous Engravings. 
8vo, 15s. 
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DRESSER'S (C.) Unity in Variety, as deduced from 

the Vegetable Kingdom. Illustrated. 8vo, ios. 6d. 

DU LYS' (Count Vetter) Irma. A Tale of Hun- 
garian life. Two Vols., post 8vo, 1 8s. 

DUPANLOUP'S (Mgr., Bp. of Orleans) Studious 

Women. Translated by R. M. Phillimore. Crown 8vo, 
4s. 

DUTCHMAN'S (A) Difficulties with the English 
Language. Sewed, 6d. 

DYKES' (Rev. J. O.) On the Written Word. Crown 

8vo, 2s. 6d. 

ECCLESIA DEI : The Place and Function of the 

Church in the Divine Order of the Universe, and its 
Relations with the World. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

EGGS AND POULTRY, as a Source of Wealth. 

Illustrated, is. 

Uniform with the above. 

Profitable Pigs. How to Breed, Feed, and Make 

them Pay. Illustrated, is. 

FAIRHOLT'S (F. W.) Dictionary of Terms in Art. 

With numerous Woodcuts. New Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 

FIELD'S (George). The Rudiments of Colours and 

Colouring. Revised, and in part rewritten, by Robert 
Mallet, M.A., F.A.S., &c. With Illustrations. Crown 
* 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

FITZGERALD'S (Percy) Proverbs and Comediettas, 

written for Private Representation. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

FOUNDATIONS OF OUR FAITH (The). By 
Professors Auberlen, Gess, and others. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

FLETCHER'S (Rev. Alexander, D.D.) Assembly's 

Catechism. Divided into Fifty-two Lessons. i2mo, 
sewed, 8d. 
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FRANKLIN'S (John) Illustrations to the Ballad of 

St. George and the Dragon. Small 4to, doth gilt extra, 
ios. 6d. 

FRASER'S (Rev. R. W., M.A.) The Seaside Natu- 
ralist : Out-door Studies in Marine Zoology and Botany, 
and Maritime Geology. With Thirty-seven Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

FRIENDLY HANDS AND KINDLY WORDS. 

Stories illustrative of the Law of Kindness, the Power 
of Perseverance, and the Advantages of Little Helps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

GARRETT'S (Edward) Occupations of a Retired 

Life. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Crust and the Cake. Popular 

Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GEIKIE'S (J. Cunningham) Life. A Book for 

Young Men. New and Enlarged Edition. ^Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

GERHARDT'S (Paul) Spiritual Songs. Translated 

by John Kelly. Small square 8vo, 5s. 

GILBERT'S (William) De Profundis. A Tale of 
the Social Deposits, Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Doctor Austin's Guests. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Magic Mirror. A Round of Tales 

for Old and Young. With Illustrations. \Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt extra, 5s. 



The Washerwoman's Foundling. With 

Illustrations. Square 32rao, cloth gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 

The Wizard of the Mountain. Two 



Vols., post 8vo, 2 is. 
GILES' English Parsing. Improved Edition. i2mo, 2s. 

GINX'S BABY, his Birth and other Misfortunes. 

Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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GLADSTONE'S (The Right Hon. W. E.) On 

" Ecce Homo." Crown 8vo, 5s. 

GOOD WORDS. Edited by Norman MacLeod, D.D. 

6d. monthly, Illustrated. Yearly Volumes, i860 to 1870. 
Cloth gilt extra, 7s. 6d. each. 

First Set of Ten Volumes, i860 to 



1869. Uniformly bound in cloth, extra gilt and black, 
The Volumes are not sold separately in this Binding. 

GOOD WORDS FOR THE YOUNG. Edited by 

George MacDonald, LL.D. 6d. monthly, Illustrated. 
Yearly Volumes for 1869 and 1870. Cloth gilt extra, 
7s. 6u. each. 

GOSSE'S (Philip Henry, F.R.S.) A Year at the 

Shore. With Thirty-six Illustration, printed in Colours. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 

GOTTHELFS (Jeremiah) Wealth and Welfare. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GRACE'S FORTUNE. A Novel. Three Vols., 
post 8vo, 3 is. 6d. 

GREENWELL'S (Dora) Essays. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Poems. Enlarged Edition. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

The Covenant of Life and Peace. 



Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— The Patience of Hope. Small 8vo, 



2s. 6d. 

Two Friends. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

On the Education of the Imbecile. 



Sewed, is. 

GUTHRIE'S (Thomas, D.D.) Early Piety. i8mo, 

is. 6d. 
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GUTHRIE'S (Thomas, D.D.) Man and the Gospel. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6cL 



3s. 6d. 



3s. 6d. 



Our Father's Business. Crown 8vo, 

Out of Harness. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Speaking to the Heart Crown 8vo, 



Studies of Character from the Old 

Testament. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Second Series. 



Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Angels* Song. i8mo, is. 6d. 



The Parables Read in the Light of 

the Present Day. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HACK'S (Maria) Winter Evenings; or, Tales of 

Travellers. With Eight Illustrations by Gilbert and 
Harvey. New Edition, small 8vo„3s. 6d. 

Grecian Stories. With Illustrations. New 

Edition, small 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; smaller Edition, with Illustra- 
tions by J. Gilbert, 2s. 6d. 

HALL'S (Mr. and Mrs. S. C.) Book of the Thames, 

from its Rise to its Fall. With Fourteen Photographic 
Illustrations and One Hundred and Forty Wood En- 
gravings. Fcap. 4to, cloth gilt extra, 21s. 

HARE'S (Augustus J. C.) Walks in Rome. Two 

Vols., crown 8vo. [In the Press. 

HARGREAVES' (John George) The Blunders of 

Vice and Folly, and their Self-acting Chastisements. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HARRIS (Sir W. Snow, F.R.S.) A Treatise on 

Frictional Electricity, in Theory and Aactice. Edited, 
with Memoir, by Charles Tomlinson, F.R.S. 8vo, 14s. 
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HAWTHORNE'S (Nathaniel) English Note-books. 

Edited by Mrs. Hawthorne. Two Vols., post 8vo, 24s. 

HENRY HOLBEACH : Student in Life and Philo- 
sophy. A Narrative and a Discussion. With Letters to 
Mr. M. Arnold, Mr. Alexander Bain, Mr. T. Carlyle, 
Mr. A. Helps, Mr. G. H. Lewes, Rev. H. L. Mansel, 
Rev. F. D. Maurice, Mr. J. S. Mill, and Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Newman. Second Edition, with Additions. * Two Vols., 
post 8vo, 14s. 

HEROINES OF THE HOUSEHOLD. By the 

Author of " The Heavenward Path," &c. With Twenty- 
eight Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HERSCHEL'S (Sir J. F. W., Bart.) Familiar Lec- 
tures on Scientific Subjects. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HOGE'S (Rev. W. J.) Blind Bartimeus and his Great 

Physician. Small 8vo, is. 

HOLMES' (Oliver Wendell) The Autocrat of the 

Breakfast Table. With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HOOPER'S (Mrs.). Recollections of Mrs. Anderson's 
School. A Book for Girls. New Edition, with Four 
Illustrations. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HOWSON'S (Dean) The Metaphors of St. Paul. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Proportion in Religious Belief and Reli- 
gious Practice. A Sermon preached at the Consecration 
of the Bishop of Carlisle. Sewed, is. 

The Companions of St Paul. Crown 

8vo. [In the Press. 

The Character of St. Paul. Crown 8vo. 

[In the Press. 

HUNT'S (Rev. John) History of Religious Thought 

in England, from the Reformation to the End of Last 
Century "V£l. I., demy 8vo, 1 6s. 

• An Essay on Pantheism. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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HUNTINGTON'S (F. D., D.D.) Christian Believing 

and Living. Crcwn 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

HUTTON'S (R. H.) Essays, Theological and lite- 
rary. Two Vols., square 8vo. [In the Press. 

IRVING'S (Edward) Collected Writings. Five 

Vols., demy 8vo, ^3. 

Miscellanies from the Collected Writings- 



Post 8vo, 6s. 
Prophetical Writings. Vols. I. and II., 

demy 8vo, 15s. each. 

JONES' (Archdeacon) The Peace of God. Crown 

8vo, 5s. 

JONES' (Rev. Harry, M.A.) The Regular Swiss 

Round. With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

KAYE'S (John Willi'am) Lives of Indian Officers, 

illustrative of the History of the Civil and Military Ser- 
vice of India. New Edition. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
6s. each. 

KERR'S (John) Lessons from a Shoemaker's Stool. 

Sewed, 6d. 

KINGSLEVS (Henry) The Boy in Grey. With 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [In the Press, 

KINGSTON'S (W. H. G.) Foxholme Hall, and other 

Amusing Tales for Boys. With Illustrations. Small 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Pirate's Treasure, and other 

Amusing Tales for Boys. With Illustrations. Small 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Harry Skipwith. A Tale for Boys. 



With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

KRILOF AND HIS FABLES. By W. R. S. Ralston. 
With Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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LEGENDS OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS 
KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE (The). Com- 
piled and Edited by J. T. K. Small 8vo, sewed, is. ; 
cloth, is. 6d. 

LEITCH'S (William, D.D.) God's Glory in the 

Heavens. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

LE PAGE'S FRENCH COURSE. 

" The sale of many thousands, and the almost universal 
adoption of these clever little books by M. Le Page, 
sufficiently prove the public approbation of his plan of 
teaching French, which is in accordance with the natural 
operation of a child learning his native language." 

French School. Part I. L'Echo de Paris. A 

Selection of Familiar Phrases which a person would hear 
daily if living in France. Thirty-seventh Edition. i2mo, 
3s. 6d. 

N.B. A Key to the above, being Finishing Exercises 
in French Conversation. Third Edition. i8mo, is. 

— . Part II. The Gift of Fluency 

in French Conversation. Nineteenth Edition. i2mo, 
2s. 6d. 

N.B. A Key to the above : " Petit Causeur ; or, First 
Chatterings in French." Tenth Edition. i2mo, is. 6d. 

Part III. The Last Step to 



French. With the Versification. Eighth Edition. i2mo, 
2s. 6d. 

Petit Lecteur des Colleges ; or, the French 

Reader, for Beginners and Elder Classes. A Sequel to 
" L'Echo de Paris." i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

French Master for Beginners ; or, Easy Lessons in 

French. Sixth Edition. 12 mo, 2s. 6d. 

Juvenile Treasury of French Conversation. With 

the English before the French. i2mo, 3s. 

Ready Guide to French Composition. French 

Grammar by Examples, giving Models as Leading-strings 
throughout Accidence and Syntax. Third Edition. i2mo> 
3s. 6d. 

C 
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LE PAGE'S FRENCH COURSE. 

Etrennes aux Dames Anglaises. A Key to French 

Prononciation in ail its niceties. Sewed, 6cL 

LILLIPUT LEVEE Poems of Childhood, Child- 
fancy, and Child-like Moods. With Illustrations by 
Miliais and others. Square 32010, cloth gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 

LLOYD'S (Mrs. W. R.) The Flower of Christian 

Chivalry. With Thirty-four Illustrations by J. D. Watson 
and others. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

LOSSINGS (Benson J.) The Hudson from the Wil- 
derness to the Sea. Illustrated by 300 Engravings on 
Wood. Small 410, cloth gilt extra, 21s. 

LOVING COUNSEL: An Address to his Parish- 
ioners. By the Author of "The Pathway of Promise." 
Limp cloth, 8d. 

LUDLOWS (J. M.) Woman's Work in the Church. 
Small 8vo, 5s. 

LUDLOW (J. M.) and LLOYD JONES' The Pro- 
gress of the Working Class from 1832 to 1867. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

MACDONALD'S (George) Annals of a Quiet Neigh- 

bourhood. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Seaboard Parish. Popular 



Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Dealings with the Fairies. With 

Illustrations by Arthur Hughes. Square 32mo, cloth 
gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 

The Disciple and other Poems. 



Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Unspoken Sermons. New Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

— The Miracles of our Lord. Crown 



8vo, 5s. 
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MACDONALD'S (George) The Wow o' Riwen. 

Sewed, 6d. 



At the Back of the North Wind. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [In the Press, 

___ Ranald Bannerman's Boyhood. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. [In the Press. 

• Works of Fancy and Imagination : 

being a reprint of Poetical and other Works. Pocket- 
volume Edition, in neat case. [In the Press. 

MACDONALD'S (Mrs. George) Chamber Dramas 

for Children. Crown 8vo. [In the Press. 

MACKAY'S (Charles) Studies from the Antique, 

Sketches from Nature, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MACKENZIE and IRBVS (Misses) Travels in the 

Sclavonic Provinces of Turkey in Europe. With Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 24s. 

MACLEOD'S (Norman, D.D.) Peeps at the Far 

East. With Illustrations. Small 4to. [In the Press. 

Eastward. With Illustrations. Popular 



Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Job Jacobs and his Boxes. In packets 



of Thirteen, is. each. 

Parish Papers. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



Reminiscences of a Highland Parish. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Simple Truth spoken to Working 

People. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The Earnest Student: being Memo- 



rials of John Mackintosh. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

C 2 
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MACLEOD'S (Norman, D.D.) The Gold Thread. 

A Story for the Young. With Illustrations. Square 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 



The Old Lieutenant and his Son. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Starling. With Illustrations. 



Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Wee Davie. Sewed, 6d. 



How can we best Relieve our De- 



serving Poor ? Sewed, 6d. 

Concluding Address to the Assembly 

of the Church of Scotland. May, 1869. Sewed, is. 

MANSEL'S (Dean) The Philosophy of the Con- 
ditioned : Sir William Hamilton and John Stuart Mill. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

MANUAL OF HERALDRY: being a Concise 
Description of the several Terms used, and containing a 
Dictionary of every Designation in the Science. Illus- 
trated by 400 Engravings on Wood. Seventh Edition. 
Small 8vo, 3s. 

MARKBVS (Rev. Thomas) Practical Essays on 

Education. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MARSHMAN'S (J. C.) Story of the Lives of Carey, 
Marshman, and Ward. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

MARTIN'S (Rev. H.) The Prophet Jonah. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

MARTIN'S (W.) Noble Boys. Their Deeds of Love 

and Duty. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
MASSEVS (Gerald) A Tale of Eternity, and other 

Poems. Crown 8vo, 7s. 
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MAURICE'S (Rev. F. D.) The Working Man and 

the Franchise ; being Chapters from English History on 
the Representation and Education of the People. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. ; crown 8vo, boards, is. 6d. 

MERIVALE'S (Charles, B.D., D.C.L.) Homer's 

Iliad. In English Rhymed Verse. Two Vols., demy 
8vo, 24s. 

METEYARD'S (Eliza) The Doctor's Little 

Daughter. The Story of a Child's Life amidst the 
Woods and Hills. With numerous Illustrations by 
Harvey. Small 8vo. [In preparation. 

MILLAIS' ILLUSTRATIONS. A Collection of 

Drawings on Wood. By John Everett Millais, R.A. 
Demy 4to, cloth gilt extra, 16s. 

MONRO'S (Rev. Edward) Edwins Fairing. With 

Illustrations. Square 321110, cloth gilt extra, 29. 6d. 

NEWMAN'S (John Henry, D.D.) Miscellanies from 

the Oxford Sermons, and other Writings. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NUGENT'S (E., C.E.) Optics ; or, Sight and Light 

Theoretically and Practically Treated. With numerous 
Woodcuts. New and Enlarged Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 

NUTTALL'S (Dr.) Dictionary of Scientific Terms. 

Post 8vo. 5s. 

ORACLES FROM THE BRITISH POETS. A 

Pleasant Companion for a Round Party. By James 
Smith. Fourth Edition. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; or in 
antique, morocco gilt, 5s. 

ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT MINDS. By 

the Authors of "Rhymes for the Nursery. " Illustrated 
by H. Anelay, and engraved by J. and G. Nicholls. 
Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 

ORME'S (Benjamin) Treasure Book of Devotional 

Reading. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 
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OSBORN'S (Rev. H. S., M.A.) The Holy Land, 

Past and Present. Sketches of Travel in Palestine. With 
Fifty Illustrations on Wood and Steel. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s. 6d. 

OUR COMMON FAITH. Popular Expositions 

of the Apostles' Creed. By Eminent Ministers of various 
Sections of the Church. Small 8vo. [In preparation. 

PARKES-BELLOCS (Bessie Rayner) Essays on 

Woman's Work. Small 8vo, 4s. 

— La Belle France. With Illus- 
trations. Square 8vo, 12s. 

— Vignettes : Twelve Biogra- 
phical Sketches. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

PARKINSON'S (J. C.) A Day at Earlswood. Sewed, 
6d\ 

PARRY (Charles, Commander Royal Navy) Me- 
morials of. By his Brother, the Right Rev. Edward 
Parry, D J)., Suffragan Bishop of Dover. Small 8vo. 5s. 

PVTHWAY OF PROMISE (The). Cloth antique, 
is.6d. 

PATTIE DURANT : A Tale of 1662. By the 
Author of «* Passing Clouds, &c Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

P\UL GOSSLETTS CONFESSIONS IN LOVE, 

* LAW, AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. With Illus- 
trations by Marcus Stone. Post 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

PEASANT LIFE IN THE NORTH. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 

PEEPS AT FOREIGN COUNTRIES. Crown 8vo. 

[bt preparation. 

PERSONAL PIETY : A Help to Christians to Walk 
worthy of their Calling. Cloth antique, is. 6d. 
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PHELPS' (Austin) Man's Renewal. Small 8vo, 

2s. 6d. 

The Still Hour. Small 8vo, is. 



PHILLIMORE'S (John George) History of Eng- 
land during the Reign of George the Third. Vol. 1., 
8vo, 1 8s. 

PICTORIAL SPELLING-BOOK; or, Lessons on 

Facts and Objects. With 130 Illustrations. New Edi- 
tion. i2mo, is. 6d. 

PLUMPTRE'S (Professor) Biblical Studies. Post 

8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Christ and Christendom : being the 

Boyle Lectures for 1866. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

Lazarus and other Poems. Crown 



8vo, 5s. 



Master and Scholar, and other Poems. 



Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Sunday. Sewed, 6d. 



The Tragedies of ^Eschylos. A New 

Translation, with a Biographical Essay, and an Appen- 
dix of Rhymed Choruses. Popular Edition. Two vols., 
crown 8vo, 12s. 

The Tragedies of Sophocles. A New 

Translation, with a Biographical Essay, and an Appen- 
dix of Rhymed Choruses. Popular Edition. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Theology and Life. Sermons chiefly 

on Special Occasions. Small 8vo, 6s. 

POEMS WRITTEN FOR A CHILD. By Two 

Friends. With Illustrations. Square 32rao, cloth gilt 
extra, 3s. 6d. 
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PRESENT-DAY PAPERS on Prominent Questions 

in Theology. Edited by the Right Rev. Alexander 
Ewing, D.C.L., Bishop of Argyll and the Isles. One 
Shilling Monthly. 

I. The Atonement. . 
II. The Eucharist. 

III. The Rule of Faith. 

IV. The Present Unbelief. 
V. Words for Things. 

VI. Prayers and Meditations. 
VII. Justification by Faith. 
VIII. Mother-Church. 
IX. Use of the Word Revelation in the New 

Testament. 
X. The Christian Ministry. Part i. 
XI. The Christian Ministry. Part 2. 
XII. The Eternal Life Manifested. 
XIII. Some Letters of Thomas Erskine of Lin- 
lathen. 

Nos. 1 to 6 in One Vol., post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

PREVAILING PRAYER. With Introduction by 
Norman Macleod, D.D. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

PRITCHARD'S (Rev. Charles) The Testimony of 

Science to the Continuity of the Divine Thought for 
Man. A Sermon preached at the Meeting of the British 
Association for 1869. Sewed, is. 

RALEIGH'S (Alexander, D.D.) When our Chil- 
dren are about us. Sewed, 3d. 

REED (Andrew, D.D.), Memoirs of the Life and 

Philanthropic Labours of. By his Sons. With Portrait 
and Illustrations. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

RIPPON'S (Dr.) Selections of Hymns from the Best 

Authors, including a great number of Originals, intended 
as an Appendix to Dr. Watts 1 Psalms and Hymns. New 
Edition. 

Nonpareil 32mo. — Roan, is. 6d. ; Roan, gilt edges, 2s. 
Long Primer, 241110. — Roan, 2s. 6d. ; Roan, gilt edges, 

3s. 
Large Type. — Sheep, 5s. ; Roan, gilt edges, 6s* 
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ROBERTSON'S (John, D.D.) Sermons and Exposi- 
tions. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ROGERS (Henry) Essays from "Good Words." 

Small 8vo, 5s. 

ROWBOTHAM'S (J.) Guide to French Conversa- 
tion ; consisting of Modern French Dialogues, with the 
Pronunciation. New Edition, by De la Vbye. l8mo, 
bound, 2s. 6d. 

ROWE'S (C. G.) Going to the Dogs ; or, the Adven- 
tures of Frank. Showing how he was brought up to 
follow neither Trade nor Profession, and what his very 
genteel bringing up brought him to. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

SABINE'S (Robert, F.S.A.) The Electric Telegraph. 
With 200 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

SACRISTAN'S HOUSEHOLD (The). By the 

Author of " Mabel's Progress." Popular Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

SAINT PAULS. A Monthly Magazine of Fiction, 
Art, Literature, and Politics. One Shilling monthly, 
illustrated. Half-yearly Volumes, 7s. 6d. each. 

SAPHIR'S (Rev. Adolph) Conversion, Illustrated 

from Examples recorded in the Bible. Small 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

SAVING KNOWLEDGE. Addressed to Young 

Men. By Thomas Guthrie, D.D., and W. G. Blaikie, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SAYER'S (Thos A.) Aids to Memory. A Practical 

System of Mnemonics. i2mo, is. 

SEN'S (Baboo Keshub Chunder) Lectures and 

Tracts. Edited by S. D. Collet. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

English Visit. An authorized Collection of 

his principal Addresses delivered in England. Edited 
by S. D. Collet. Crown 8vo. [In the Press. 
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SHELMERDINE'S (W.) Selection of the Psalms 

and other Portions of Scripture, arranged and marked 
for Chanting. Small 8vo, is. 

One Hundred and Eighty Chants, 

Ancient and Modern. Selected from the most famous 
Composers, arranged for Four Voices, with Organ and 
Pianoforte Accompaniment. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

SHORTREDE'S (Major-Gen.) Azimuth, Latitude, 

and Declination Tables. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

SIMCOX'S (G. A.) Poems and Romances. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

SISTER'S BYE-HOURS (A). By the Author of 

" Studies for Stories." With Illustrations. Cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 

SMEDLEY'S (M. B.) Poems. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Other Folk's Lives. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

SMEDLEY'S (Frank E.) Gathered Leaves. A 

Collection of the Poetical Writings of the late Frank 
E. Smedley. With a Memorial Preface by Edmund 
Yates, Portrait, and numerous Humorous Designs. 
Imperial i6mo, cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 

SMITH'S (Alexander) Alfred Hagart's Household. 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Summer in Skye. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Dreamthorp : A Book of Essays written in 



the Country. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SMITH'S (David) Tales of Chivalry and Romance. 
With Illustrations. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

SMYTH'S (Professor C. Piazzi) Our Inheritance in 

the Great Pyramid. With Photographs and Illustra- 
tions. Squaie 8vo, 12s. 
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SMYTH'S (Warington W., M.A., F.R.S.) Treatise 

on Coal and Coal Mining. Illustrated. Post ovo, 7s. 6d. 

SPURGEON'S (Rev. C. H.) The Saint and his 

Saviour; or, the Progress of the Soul in the Know- 
ledge of Jesus. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

STANLEYS (Dean) Scripture Portraits and other 

Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

STAUNTON'S (Howard) The Great Schools of 

England : an Account of the Foundations, Endowments, 
and Discipline of the chief Seminaries of Learning in 
England. New Edition, with Account of all the En- 
dowed Grammar Schools of England and Wales. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

STEVENSON'S (Rev. W. Fleming) Praying and 

Working. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; small 8vo, 2s. 

STEWARTS (Mrs.) The Wave and the Battle 

Field : Adventures by Sea and Land. With Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

STIER'S (Rudolf, D.D.) The Words of the Angels. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. By the Author 

of " Studies for Stories." With Illustrations. Square 
32mo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. Also in eight separate 
books. Neat cloth, 6d. each. 

STUDIES FOR STORIES. With Illustrations by 

Millais and others. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

STUDIES IN FRENCH PROSE. Specimens of 

the Language from the Seventeenth Century to the Pre- 
sent Time. With Chronological and Critical Notices, 
Explanatory Notes, &c. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 

STUDIES IN FRENCH POETRY. Specimens of 

the Language from the Seventeenth Century to the Pre- 
sent Time. With Chronological and Critical Notices, 
Explanatory Notes, &c. i2mo, 3s. 6d. 
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SUNDAY EVENING BOOK (The). Short Papers 

for Family Reading. By Tames Hamilton, D.D., A. P. 
Stanley, D.D., John Eadie, D.D., Rev. W. M. Pun- 
shon, Rev. Thomas Binney, Rev. J. R. Macduff, D.D. 
i2mo, is. 6d. 

SUNDAY MAGAZINE (The). Edited bv Thomas 

Guthrie, D.D. 7d. monthly, Illustrated. Yearly Volumes, 
1865 to 1870, cloth gilt extra, 8s. 6d. each. 

SWAIN'S (Charles) Art and Fashion; with other 

Songs and Poems. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TAIT'S (Gilbert) The Hymns of Denmark. Ren- 
dered into English. Small 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 4s. 6d. 

TANGLED TALK: an Essayist's Holiday. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TATE'S (W.) Elements of Commercial Arithmetic. 

New Edition. i2mo, 2s. 6d. 
Key to the above, 3s. 6d. 

TENNYSON'S (Alfred) Poems. Small 8vo, 9s. 
Maud, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 



5s. 



In Memoriam. Small 8vo, 6s. 
The Princess. Small 8vo, 5s. 
Idylls of the King. Small 8vo, 7s. 
Collected. Small 



8vo, I2S. 



Enoch Arden, etc. Small 8vo, 6s. 

The Holy Grail, and other Poems. 

Small 8vo, 7s. 

Pocket-volume Edition of the above Works. 10 

vols., 1 8 mo, in neat case, 45s. ; in extra binding, 50s. 

Selections. Square 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. ; gilt 

edges, 6s. 

Concordance. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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THOROLD'S (Rev. A. W.) The Presence of Christ. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



On the Loss of Friends. Sewed, 3d. 

On Being III. Sewed, 2d. 

THRONE OF GRACE (The). By the Author of 

" The Pathway of Premise." Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

TOUCHES OF NATURE. By Eminent Artists 

and Authors. Imperial 4to, cloth gilt extra, 21s. 

TROLLOPE'S (Anthony) He Knew he was Right. 

With Illustrations by Marcus Stone. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

- Phineas Finn. With Illustrations by 



Millais. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

An Editor's Tales. Post 8vo, 12s. 



Lotta Schmidt, and other Stories. 



New Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Ralph the Heir. Now appearing in 

Sixpenny Monthly Parts. 

TRUE OF HEART. By Kay Spen. Crown 8vo, 

5s. 

TULLOCH'S (Principal) Beginning Life. A Book 

for Young Men. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

TYTLER'S (M. Fraser) Tales of Many Lands. 

With Illustrations. New Edition. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

TYTLER'S (Sarah) The Songstresses of Scotland. 

With Illustrations. Two Vols., post 8vo. \In the Press. 

Citoyenne Jacqueline. A Woman's Lot 

in the Great French Revolution. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt 
extra, 5s. 
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TYTLER'S (SARAH) Days of Yore. Crown 8vo, 

cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

Girlhood and Womanhood. Crown 8vo, 



cloth gilt extra, 5s. 



Papers for Thoughtful Girls. With Illus- 
trations by Millais. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

■ — Second Series. [In the Press. 



The Diamond Rose. A Life of Love 

and Duty. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

The Huguenot Family in the English 

Village. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

VAUGHAN'S (C. J., D.D.) Last Words in the Parish 

Church of Doncaster. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



Earnest Words for Earnest Men. Small 



8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Characteristics of Christ's Teaching. 

Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Christ the Light of the World. Small 



8vo, 2s. 6d. 



Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 



Plain Words on Christian Living. 



Voices of the Prophets on Faith, 



Prayer, and Human Life. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 



- Half-hours in the Temple Church. 

Church. Small 8vo. [In the Press. 

VINET'S (Alexander) Outlines of Philosophy. 

Edited by M. Astie. New and Cheaper Edition. Post 
8vo, 6s. 

Outlines of Theology. Edited by M. 



Astie. New and cheaper Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. 
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WAKING'S (A. L.) Hymns and Meditations. New 

Edition. Cloth antique, 2s. 6d. 

WARREN'S (John Leicester) Rehearsals : A Book 

of Verses. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
WATTS' AND RIPPON'S HYMNS. Bound in 

One Volume, 32mo, roan embossed, 3s. ; gilt edges, 
3s. 6d. 

WHEELER'S (J. Talboys, F.R.G.S.) Historical Geo- 
graphy of the Old and New Testaments. Second Edition. 
Folio, 7s. 6d. 

Analysis and Summary of Old Testa- 
ment History and the Laws of Moses. Tenth Edition. 
Post 8vo, 5s. 6d. 



Analysis and Summary of New Testa- 
ment History. Seventh Edition, revised. Post 8vo, 
5s. 6d. 

Popular Abridgment of Old and New 

Testament History. New Edition. Two Vols., 181110, 
2s. each. 

WHITGIFT'S (Andrew) Errands of Mercy. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

WILBERFORCE'S (Bishop) Heroes of Hebrew 

History. Post 8vo, 9s. 

WILDE'S (Robert) Poems. Edited by the Rev. 

John Hunt. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WILKINSON'S (Rev. W. F.) Personal Names in the 

Bible. Small 8vo, 6s. 
WILLEMENT'S (E. E.) Familiar Things: their 

History, &c. Third Edition. Small 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

WILLIAMS' (Sarah) Twilight Hours. A Legacy 

of Verse. With a Memoir by E. H. Plumptre, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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WINDWAFTED SEED. Edited by Norman Mac- 

leod, D.D., and Thomas Guthrie, D.D. Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. 

WORBOISE'S (E. J.) Sir Julian's Wife. A Tale. 
Small 8vo, 5s. 



The Wife's Trials. A Tale. Fourth 



Edition. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



The Life of Thomas Arnold, D.D. 

Second Edition. Small 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Campion Court. A Tale of the Days 

of the Ejectment Two Hundred Years Ago. Third 
Edition. Small 8vo, 5s. 

The Lillingstones of Lillingstone. 



Small 8vo, 5s. 



Lottie Londsdale ; or, the Chain and 



its Links. Second Edition. Small 8vo, 5s. 



■ Evelyn's Story ; or, Labour and Wait. 

Small 8vo, 5s. 

WORDSWORTH'S Poems for the Young. With 

Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth gilt extra, 3s. 6d. 

YOUNG'S (John, LL.D.) The Christ of History. 
New and enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Life and Light of Men. Post 8vo, 



7s. 6d. 



The Creator and the Creation, how related. 



Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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